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Charles Boothe Co. 


126-128 Los 3 Angeles Street. 


|MANUFACTURERS 
MACHINERY AND 


| Automatic Self-oiling, 


General Western Agents 


All sizes, 
simple or componnd . 


made in the U. S. 
Ask for Catalogue. 


| Smith- Vaille Steam and Power Pumps, 


Duplex and Single, Mining, Sinking and Deep-well, 
| _ CAMERON PUMPS. 


Electric, Hydraulic, 


Hand and Elevators and Mining Hoists 


Have you heard of the New Bolthoff Combined Noiseless Gear 
_and Friction? “Write us about it. Mining Supplies. 


Bhetnes and Boilers of Every Type 


Engineers’ S 


Supplies, best assortment of good packings. i in the city; Pen 
Injectors and Ejectors; Ashcroft Steam Gauges; 
Lubricators; Oil Cups. 


BELTING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


LICENSED TRUAX CARS - 


HANGERS. 


Imperial Perfect 
Engines Regulation| 


Wm. T. Smith. , James Irving. 


Refe1 ence California Bank. 


SMITH IRVING, 


(FORMERLY WM. T, SMITH & CO,, 


Gold 
Silver 


MINING EXPERT. S AND 


Concentrator. 


From tests made from different samples of 


| The largest and mont 
in Southern California, backed with 25 years’ 
practical experience in the mining and metal- 7 
lurgical business. 
We make thorough and practical, tests on 
ores by every known process, either milling, 
cyanide, chlorination or concentration. | 
Mines and prospects accurately examined 
-and reported on for Eastern capitalists. Sur- 
_veys made and maps furnished. Mines bonded, | 
purchased and sold. | 


ores running from 500 lbs. to 2000 lbs., a 
saving of 78 to 94 per cent. of the precious 
metals have been made. | 
Iam prepared to pulverise ores and concen- 
trate them to the smallest possible quantity. 


Parties desirous of proving my process are } . 


Gold and Silver. In any form assayed, 
fined and bought the 


day recet ved, 


invited to ship to me 500 Ibs.. or more of ore, 
when, by treating, the actual saving can be de= 
termined. | 

Aun invitation is extended to the public in 
| general to call and inspect my machine. : 


James B. Freeman, 


3 2070-72 Willow Street, 
Bet. Sth and 6th Sts., near Santa Fe Railway, © 


8, 128 N. Main St., 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Smith & Irving’s Handy Reference Book;:: 
containing State mining laws and other valu- 
able information furnished free on applica- 
tion, also location notices. ot 


LOS ANG ELES, 
CALC 


Iron Works, 


050 to 956 Buena Vista Street. 
| 


of. 
MINING AND MILLING 
-MACHINERY. 


Stamp Mills a Specialty, 


| 


Machinery and the Atlas Engines and Boilers, General Foundry Work 
and all kinds of Heavy Forgings, | = and Water Well Tools, Corte, 


Hoisting Engines. Agents for Henry R, Worthington Steam Pumping 


Directors. 


Officers. 
L: E. PORTER. THE ORTER..... A. 
EKA President. 
M.-B. JUDSON. Secretary. 


Reduction 


By the L. E. Porter Improvementsfin Nechiaars and processes constitutes the 
Latest, Best and Cheapest method known for treating acca ores. 


From 90 to 97 per cent. of values saved. 


Slimes Treated Rapidly, Cheaply and Gilactivebs, 
Send a 50-pound sample of your average ore for analysis. — 
. Office 132 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Do not be discouraged if your ores are not free milling, or if the ordinary Cyanide process fails to 
give satisfaction, but send a 50-pound sample of your average ore to this company and have the 


same tested. 
Office, 132 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ducommun, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1 1849, 


ASSAYER'S .. 
SUPPLIES. 


Iron Mortars, | Crucibles, Muffles, Litharge, 
Amalgam Mortars, Scorifiers, _G. P. Metals, 
Gold Wash Pans, Quicksilver, Gold Scales, , | 
Miner’s Horns, Drill Steel, Copper Battery Plates, 


Magnets, 
_ Magnifying Glasses, 
. Picks, Shovels, 
Iron Retort, 


Blow-pipe 
‘Cupels, 

Cupel Moulds, 
Bullion Moulds. 


Chemical Glassware, _ 
Brass Wire Cloth, | 
Brass Wire Sieves, 
Bone Ash, 


‘CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


[300-302 North Main Street, Los_ Angeics Cal 


Assayers', Miners’ and Chemists’ ‘Supplies 


FINE BALANCES 
Furnaces, Muffles, Scorifiers, Crucibles, Cupels, 


Roasting Dishes, Chemical Glassware, etc., etc. 


CP. Acids and Chemicals 


eee Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, Now ready for 
istribution. 


HEAD qual RTERS ON PACIFIC COA ST FOR 


C.P.CYANIDE POTASSIUM, 98-99 pers cent. 


ORDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


S ANGELES, CAL. 


A. W. BRAUN & CO., 401-405 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
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THE SUMMER QUEEN MINE AT TWENTY-NINE PALMS. 


California's Great Output. 


ECAUSE California has become 
a great fruit and. agricultural 
country, there are people who 


‘think it has largely ceased to be a 
} mining one. They who think so make 
great mistake. 
labor under is, in some measure, a 
| pardonable one, and may be accounted 


Yet the error they 


for in this way: Not a day passes 
but the newspapers throughout the 
State publish full reports of the large 
quantities of fruits of all kinds grown 
and gathered, also of the immense 
quantities of grain harvested each 


/year. They also keep the public daily 


informed. of the shipments of fresh, 
dried, and canned fruits made to other 
States and to all parts of the world, 
and of the vast cargoes of wheat ex- 
ported to. foreign countries; the value 
of which, and kindred products, runs 
up into the millions and millions of 
dollars. These are matters that are 
kept constantly before the people, but 


it is only once a year that they are} 


informed in a two or three-line para- 


graph, sent out by the Director of the 


Mint at Washington, that the gold 
product of California for the previous 
year was so many millions of dollars— 
and that is all. It has become such an 
accepted fact that California would 
furnish its regular yearly quota of so 
many additional millions of gold to 


' the world’s wealth that the mention 


of it excites no comment. And let it 
be said now, while there is still. time, 
that California, sitting here at the ex- 
treme western edge of the universe, 
has, with its gold, and its fruit, and 
its grain, contributed more, in propor- 
tion to its years, to the wealth,’ well- 


being and comfort of the-world at 


large than any other country in the 
world—which, by the way, is a~véry 


large-sized nugget of a fact in itself. 
'- But the great and important fact is 


that California has never ceased to be 
a great mining State, »the first ‘and 


greatest of all the States, and greater 


even today than at any time “during 
the last twenty years. It made its 


“-—~bow, now about half a century ago, to 


the world at large, as the greatest 
gold-producing region ever discovered, 
and it has ever since remained faithful 
to the metal which then endowed it 
with so great a prominence, and 
which, moreover, was the immediaté 
cause of its being promptly elevated to 
the dignity of Statehood, without un- 
dergoing the usual probationary ter- 
ritorial period. Even as Minerva 
sprang in full panoply from the head 
of Zeus, so; it might be said, did Cali- 
fornia in a single hound pass from the 
condition of a Mexican province to 
that of one of the great States in the 
American Union. 

From the year 1870, to go no further 
back, down to and including 1896, the 
value of the gold produced in Califor- 
nia was $393,449,951, an average per 
year of $14,842,665. In 1895 the value 
of. the gold produced in that year 
alone was $15,334,217. The yield of 
last year was $15,335,900. For the 
present year the gold product of Cali- 
fornia will, in all probability, be the 
largest since 1879. These figures are 
sufficient to show’ that California is 
producing at the present time a 
greater quantity of gold than it has 
produced in any single year since 1870, 
and that it continues to be that which 
it has ever been since 1849—one of the 
great gold-producing countries of the 
world, having alone furnished last 
year 9 per cent. of the world’s total 
gold production, and over 30 per cent. 
of the total gold production of the 
United States. 

There are no figures to show what 
proportion of this vast amount of gold 
was taken from the mines in this 
southern part of the State. Up to 1880 
Southern California was almost as 
much a terra incognita to the rest of 
the world as was the Klondyke coun- 
try six months agd. Los Angeles 
county was known as a “cow county,’ 
while the city of Los Angeles was at 
that time but little more than a Mexi, 
can pueblo, no small proportion of its 
11,000 souls living in adobe uwel!'ings. 
Today it is a handsome city of broad 


thoroughfares and fine buildings, with | delegated for that purpose. The in- 


\ | 


a population of over one hundred 
thousand, and famous for many things 
all the world over. The spirit of en- 
terprise which prompted the progress 
made by Los Angeles during those few 
year has permeated every section of 
Southern California. Towns and cities 
have grown that are the wonder and 
admiration of all who visit them, 
while a network of railways places 
them all in communication with each 
other. With less than sixty-five thous- 
and population in 1880, Southern 
California has today a population of 
nearly three hundred thousand. Up to 
seventeen years ago it had little to 
boast of except its herds of sheep and 
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formation procured covers all.the ter- 
ritory lying between the Tehachepi 
range of mountains on the north, to 
and including the northern. portion of 
Lower California on the south; and 
from Arizona on the east to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, comprising an area of 
about seventy thousand square miles, 
or hearly as large as the State of 
Kansas. 
Early Gold Placers of Los Angeles, 
%t is a fact known to a few that the 
first discovery of gold in California, 
that is to say, the first authenticated 
discovery, was made in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The discovery by Marshall of 
gold on Sutter’s Creek some six years 
later was, of course, the more im- 
portant one, inasmuch as the fact was 
proclaimed throughout the world; was 
the cause of encouraging further pros- 


pecting, with the result of further dis- 


coveries, and which shortly after 
brought the first great rush of people 
to California, The fact, as a fact, re- 
mains, however, that more than six 
years before Marshall picked up his 
little nugget, a man named Francisco 


Lopez, while hunting for some stray. 


horses in the San Feliciana Cafion, in 
Los Angeles county, dug up a piece of 
coarse gold while digging up a wild 
onion with his sheath knife. Col. 
Warner, who died last year, has testi- 
fied.to the facts, and J. M. Guinn of 
Los Angeles has also written much 
about the discovery. About a year ago 
he wrote an article for Land of Sun- 


shine, in which he gave some close 
details of this interesting occurrence. 
Speaking of the rush to this State con- 
sequent upon Marshall’s discovery, he 
writes: “The seekers after the golden 


fleece who came to California by engi 


at Philadelphia was taken from these | 


mines by the late Alfred Robinson, 
and carried in a sailing vessel around 
Cape. Horn. It‘ consisted of 18.34 
ounces. Value after coining, $344.75, 
or over $19 to the 9unce—a very su- 
perior quality of gold dust. As to the 
yield of the San Fernando placers, as 
those mines were commonly called, it 


is impossible now to obtain definite 


information. William Heath Davis, in 
his “Sixty Years in California,” gives 
the amount at $80,000 to $100,000, for 
the first two years after discovery. 
The methods employed for extracting 
the gold are .described as crude and 


wasteful, and there was a scarcity of 


water. One of the most common 
methods was fanning or washing the 
dirt in a bowl-shaped Indian basket, 
or, as it was called, batea. These 
mines were worked continuously from 
the time of their discovery in 1841 
until. the American conquest in 1847. 
The discovery of gold in January, 1848, 
drew away the miners from the San 
Fernando placers. During the flush 
times of gold mining from 1848 to 1854 
very little work was done in the Los 
Angeles placers. What followed later 
is best told in Mr. Guinn’s own words: 

“In the fall of 1854,” he writes, “be- 
gan the Kern River excitement—one 
of the most famous mining rushes in 
the history of gold mining. Gold was 
discovered in the head waters. of the 
Kern. Reports were spread abroad of 
the fabulous richness of the mines, and 
the “rush was on.” For a time it 
seemed as ifthe northern mines would 
be depopulated. From Stockton to the 
mines, a distance of 300 miles, for 
weeks the plains of the San Joaquin 
were literally speckled with honest 
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cattle and its excellent climate. It 


proclaimed the latter at all times and 
in all seasons, and with such excellent 
lungs that people from other States 
and lands abroad were induced to 
come and see. 
satisfied. But those who came saw 
that Southern California possessed 
other advantages besides its excellent 
climate. They saw good soil, soil 
which, combined with its favored cli- 
mate, made possible the production of 
bountiful crops. Southern California 
thereupon boasted of its good soil in 
addition to its good climate, and re- 
sults have shown that it was justified 
in*so doing. But it is not necessary to 
recount these things; multiplicity of 
words might help to adorn the tale, 
but the moral of it could not be better 
pointed than by the plain, incontro- 
vertible facts everywhere evident to 
the observer’s gaze. 
The agricultural and horticultural 
period which followed on the early 
pastoral one may be called the second 
period in the further development of 
Southern California. It is now enter- 
ing on a third period—the develop- 
ment of its mineral resources. The 
remarkable discoveries of gold-bearing 
quartz veins and gold placers made 
during the last year have attracted the 
attention of mining men and capital- 
ists, and it is not necessary that one 
be gifted with prophetic powers to 
realize that the development of the 
vast gold-bearing area lying within 
the confines of this southern portion 
of California, and in the territory con- 
tiguous thereto, is about to be pro- 
ceeded with on a scale of such dimen- 
sions as will demonstrate within the 
next few years that, in addition to its 
climate and fertile soil, this South- 
west region possesses gold mines of 
such value as to make it one of the 
great mining regions of the world. 
Under that belief, and in the almost 
positive certainty that such a mining 
period is dawning on Southern Cali- 
fornia, this special mining number of 
THe Times is issued. The object, 
tersely stated, is to make better known 
the rich mining flelds in the south- 
western part of the country; to give 
accurate information of mines that are 
being operated; to speak of sections 


‘in which good prospects have been 


obtained, but which are not, as yet, 
being developed; the whole with a 
view to encourage and increase busi- 
ness and to assist in promoting the 
mining industry as a legitimate pur- 
suit. A large mass of data bearing 
on the subject has been gathered by 
members of Tue Tries staff specially 


They did so, and were | 


southern routes poured into Los An- 
geles by the thousands through the 
Cajon Pass, through the San Gor- 
gonio, and by the way of Warner's 
ranch. Bleared and half-blinded by 
the burning suns of the desert, and 
worn out with months of travel over 
the arid alkaline plains, they reach 


sleepy Los Angeles in no mood to ap- 


preciate the salubrity of its climate or 
the fertility of its soil. They saw the 
hills and plains covered with thous- 
ands of cattle. They found the in- 
habitants calmly indifferent to the 
mad rush for gold. To the gold seek- 
ers such a country had no attractions. 


‘They were not seeking climate, and 


they had no use for any soil that was 
not mixed with gold dust. So they 
hurried on over the mountains. Few, 


if any, of them knew that in the} 


cafions and creeks of the despised 
‘cow county’ the first gold ever discov- 
ered in California had been found; 
that the first ‘mining rush’ ever 
known in. California had been to the 
foothills of that same cow county.” 

The writer then states that the first 
authenticated discovery of gold in 
California was made by Francisco 
Lopez (for many years major domo 
of the San Fernando Mission,) in 
June, 1841, in the San Feliciana Cafion. 
This cafion is on the San Francisco 
Rancho, and is about forty miles 
northwesterly from Los Angeles city, 
and about eight miles westerly from. 
the town of Newhall. Don Abel 
Stearns gives this account of the dis- 
covery: 

“Lopez, with a companion, while 
in search of some stray horses, about 
mid-day stopped under some trees, 
and tied their horses to feed. While 
resting in the shade, Lopez with his 
sheath knife dug up some wild onions, 
and in the dirt discovered a piece of 
gold. Searching further, he found 
more: On his retiirn to town he 
showed these pieces to his friends, 
who at once declared there must be a 
placer of gold there.” 

Col. Warner, on the same subject, 
says: “The news of this ‘discovery 
soon spread among the inhabitants, 
from Santa Barbara to Los Angeles, 
and in a few weeks hundreds of peo- 
ple were engaged in washing and win- 
nowing the sands of these gold fields. 
... « The discoveries of gold placers 
in that year embraced the greater part 


of the country drained by the Santa 


Clara River, from a point fifteen or 
twenty miles from its mouth to fts 
sources, and easterly beyond them to 
Mt. San Bernardino.” Mr, Guinn says 
the first parcel of California gold dust 
ever coined at the United States mint 


miners, on foot, on horseback, on 
stages, and in wagons, bound for the 
mines. Every steamer -down the 
coast came loaded to the guards with 
miners, merchants, gamblers, and ad- 
venturers of all kinds, bound for the 
new El Dorado, via Los Angeles. The 
sleepy old metropolis of the cow coun- 
ties awoke to find itself transformed 
into a hustling mining camp. Busi- 
ness in mining supplies was brisk, and 
times were lively in other directions. 
The Southern Californian of March 7, 
1855, says: ‘Last Sunday night was a 
brisk night for killing. Four men 
were shot and killed, and several 
wounded, in shooting affrays.’ These 
motley collections of gold hunters 
made their way over the Tehachepi 
summit to the mines. 

The mines, though rich, were lim-. 
ited, and the disappointed miners beat 
their way back to civilization as best 
they could. Some of them turned 
their attention to prospecting in the 
mountains south of Tehachepi, and 
many new discoveries were made, In 
April, 1855, a party entering the moun- 
tains by way of the Cajon Pass pene- 
trated to the head waters of the San 
Gabriel. Here in some of the cafions 
they found good prospects; but the 
water failing, they were temporarily 
compelled to suspend operations. The 
Santa Anita placers, about fifteen 
miles from this city (Los Angeles,) 
were discovered, and for a _ time 
worked secretly, the miners making 
from $6 to $10 each per day. Work 
was again actively resumed in the San 
Fernando diggings. Francisco Garcia, 
working a gang of Indians, in 1855, 


took out $65,0000. One nugget worth | 


$1900 was found. During 1856 and 
1857 mining and prospecting were 
continued. In 1858 rich diggings 
were struck on the San Gabriel, 
and mining operations were  be- 
gun on’ a more extended scale. 
The Santa Anita Mining Company was 
organized: D. Marehessault, president; 
V. Beaudry, treasurer; capital, $50,000. 
A ditch four miles long was cut 
around to the foot of the mountain. 
Hydraulic works were erected. Febru- 
ary 15, 1859, when the works were 
completed, the company gave a sump- 
tuous dinner to invited guests from 
the city. The success of the enterprise 
was toasted in bumpers of champagne, 
and wine and wit flowed freely. These 
mines paid handsomely for several 
years. 

During the year 1859 the cafion of 
the San Gabriel was prospected for 
forty miles, and the “color” was ob- 
tained in every instance. Some of the 
bar claims were quite rich—as high as 
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December, 1859. 


from 1841 to 1847, 


mils, 


$8 to the pan being obtained in some 
places. From a hill claim four men 
took out $80 in one day. Two Mexi- 
cans with a common wooden bowl, or 
batea, washed out $90 in two days. 
Two hydraulic:companies were taking 
out $1000 a week. 
men. were at work in the cafion, and 
all reported doing well. A stage ran 
from the city to the mines. Three 
stores at Eldoradoville supplied the 
miners with the necessaries of life, 
and several saloons,. with gambling 
accompaniments, the luxuries. 

The following extract is from the 
Star (Les Angeles,) of December 3, 
1859: “Gold placers are now being 
worked from Fort Tejon to San Ber- 
nardino. Rich deposits have been dis- 
covered in the northern part of the 
county. The San Gabriel mines have 
been worked very successfully this 
season. The Santa Anita placers are 
giving forth their golden harvest. 
Miners are at work in the San Fer- 
nando hills rolling out the gold, and 
in the hills beyond discoveries have 
been made which prove the whole dis- 
trict to be one grand placer.” Then, 
as the story tells us, there came a 
deluge. The rainy season began early 
in. December. For three days and 
nights it rained continuously. Nearly 
a foot of water fell. In the narrow 
cafion of the San Gabriel River the 
waters rose to an _ unprecedented 
height and swept everything before 
them. The miners’ wheels, sluices, 
lo toms, wing dams, coffer dams, 
an@ most other dams went floating off 
toward the sea. The year 1860 was a 
prosperous one the miners, not- 
withstanding the disastrous flood of 
The increased water 
supply afforded an. opportunity to 
work dry claims. Some of the strikes 
have the sound of the flush days of 
’49: “Baker & Smith realized from 
their claim $800 in eight days.” 
“Driver & Co. washed out $350 of dust 
in two hours.” In the spring of 1862 
Wells, Fargo & Co. were shipping to 
San Francisco $12,000 of gold dust a 
month by steamer, and probably as 
much more was sent by other shippers 
or taken by private parties; all this 
the product of the San Fernando, San 
Gabriel and Santa Anita placers. In 
the San Gabriel Cafion in the early 
seventies, hydraulic mining was con- 
ducted on an extensive scale, under 
the superintendence of experienced 
miners, and large quantities of gold 
were taken out. Maj. Ben C. Truman, 
in his Semi-tropical California, writ- 
ten in 1874, says: “During the past 
eighteen years Messrs. Ducommun & 
Jones, merchants of Los Angeles, have 
purchased, in one way and another, 
over $2,000,000 worth of gold dust 
taken from the placer. claims of the 
San Gabriel River, while it is fair to 


presume that among others merchants 


and to parties in San Francisco has 
been distributed at least a _ like 


amount.” 


Add to this estimate the amount 
taken out of the San Fernando placers 
and from these 
placers and all the cther mines except 
the San Gabriel from 1855 down to 
July, 1896, and Mr. Guinn gives it as 
his opinion that the yield of the Los 
Angeles placer mines would reach, if 
not exceed, $5,000,000. 

Mines and Mills in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

There are at the present time about 
three thousand eight hundred mines in 
Southern California, some of which 
are being actively worked, others not. 
They employ about seven thousand 
men, of which the largest proportion 
in any one district is in or about the 
Rand. The amount of capital invested 
is in the neighborhood of $16,000,000. 
There are about one hundred and 
forty-five mills at work, with a ca- 
pacity of over fifteen hundred stamps; 
one company, the Golden Cross, in San 
Diego county, has a mill of 140 stamps, 
being the second largest mill in the 


In July, 1859, 300] 


the Stonewall mill sixty stamps. Los 
Angeles county has four mills, with 
thirty stamps. Ventura has : couple 
of small mills, with a ten-stamp ca- 
pacity. Santa Barbara and Orange 
counties have no stamp mills, although 
some mining is being done in both of 
them, principally with arastras and 
dry washers. In all of the counties in 
Southern California there are a large 
number of arastras, patent mills of 
different kinds, and dry washers be- 
ing worked in addition to the stamp 
mills» here mentioned, many of them 
doing .good work, especially in the 
placers. 

In 1895 the value of the gold and 
silver produced in Southern California 
was $1,220,325.40. For last year (1896) 
it is estimated to have been not less 
than $1,360,000, and for the present 
year (1897) competent authorities say 
that it will be close on :$2,500,000, the 
increase being largely due to Rands- 
burg, and that all bit a small propor- 
tion of the total product will be gold, 
Of the entire mineral product of the 
State for 1895, the value of which was 


$22,844,664.27 Southern California 
contributed $3,762,630.87. For the 
present year it is estimated that 


Southern California will furnish not 

less than $5,800,000 of the total min- 

eral product of the State. 
Gold-producing Countries. 

Mr. Preston, Director of the Mint, 
Washington, furnishes the following 
table showing the gold products of the 
United States, Australia, South Africa, 
Russia, Mexico, British India and Can- 
ada for 1896, and the, probable output 
of those countries ‘for 1897: . 


1896. | 1897: 
United States ....$53,000,000 $60,000,000 
Australia ........ 46,250,000 52,550,000 
South Africa .... 44,000,000 56,000,000 
Mexico .......e.s 7,000,000 9,000,000 
British India .... 5,800,000 7,000,000 
$180,850,000 $219,550,000 


The Director of the Mint is also cred- 
ited with saying: “That the world’s 
gold product will continue to increase 
for a number of years to come is self- 
evident, as new mines will be opened 
up in all parts of the world, and, with 
the improved appliances and methods 
for extracting the gold contained in the 
ores, it is believed that by the close of 
the present century the world’s annual 
gold product will exceed $300,000,000.” 
Inventions of Importance to the 

Southwest. 

The statement of the Director of the 
Mint, as reported above: ‘“‘With the 
improved appliances and methods for 
extracting the gold,” ete., has a direct 
bearing on the mining interests of 
the Southwest. Competent author- 
ities, men who’ understand ores 
and mining them, know that it is 
only a question of devising. skillful 


methods to extract the gold from the 


Ores which are here in such great 
abundance. The result is that hardly 
a week passes but some new plan or 
process is invented whereby a larger 
saving of gold from the ore can be 
obtained. There has never been any 
in working free-milling ores, 
but the gold extracted from the larger 
proportion of ores worked would not, 


in the majority of cases represent more 


than 25 per cent. of the gold contained 
in the ore. The residue was of so re- 
fractory a character as to make it im- 
possible to get the gold out of it by 
the ordinary milling process. <A large 
proportion of the ore bodies here, as 
elsewhere, is of this refractory nature, 
rebellious ores, as they are termed. 
They are known to be very rich in 


gold, but how to get it all out, or the 


largest possible percentage of it, is the 
problem,which, of late years, and 
more especially within this last year, 
many have set themselves to solve, 
and they are doing it in the-most sol- 
vent manner. “Necessity the 
mother of invention,” and the neces- 
sities in this case have been the mother 
of many inventions. The cyanide 
process is the one must generally 


a certain fineness; otherwise it slimes, 
making it impossible to get the gold 
out of the slime. By the cyanide 
process the ore can be crushed to any 
degree of fineness, and practically 
every atom of gold in it secured. 
Improved Cyanide Process. 

But even the cyanide process, as 
originally devised, has undergone im- 
provements. The statement was pub- 
lished lately in the Mining and Sci- 
entific Press, San Francisco, that Dr. 
Keith, formerly of that city, but now 
living in London, claims to have in- 
vented a new cyanide process in. which 
jin the dissolving process he adds to 
the solution of petassium-cyanide a 
certain amount of cyanide of mercutfy. - 
He states that*he finds the best results 
obtained when the solvent contains .05 
per cent. of potassium-cyanide and 
.025 per cent. of cyanide of mercury. 
This mixture of cyanides, he claims, 
operates faster than the simple potas- 
sium-cyanide. The process for the re- 
covery of the gold from the solution is 
an electrolytic one. The gold and the 
mercury are deposited together upon 
amalgamated copper plates. The 
amalgam so deposited is scraped off 
and the gold recovered by. distilling off 
the mercury in the usual way. The 
anode is not allowed to dip in the 
cyanide solution, but is placed in a 
separate compartment and surrounded 
with a solution of alkaline salt, so that 
the cyanide does not. become decom- 
posed. The electro-motive force of the 
current need not be more than half a 
volt, and the current density on the 
depositing surface may be as low as 
.06 ampere per square foot. ; 

Treatment by Concentration. 

The treatment’ of low-grade ores by 
concentration is attracting more at- 
tention as the process becomes better 
known and understood. The advan- 
tage claimed for it is that by crushing 
the ore and separating the valuabie 


crystals from the waste material the’ 


valuable portion of the ore is concen- 
trated into small bulk, permitting of 
its shipment to a distance at com- 
paratively small expense,’or of treat- 
ment by the more expensive processes. 
At the International Gold Mining Con- 
vention recently held in Denver, thia 
concentration treatment consid- 
ered. E. B. Kirby of ‘that city spoke 
of it as the most important of all pro- 
cesses for low-grade gold and silver 
ores. It was, in his opinion, of more 
general application than any other 
process, as by one simple treatment, 
performed at the mine, it got rid of 
the mass of valueless gangue, or waste 
material, and was the cheapest of all 
processes except one, free-gold stamp 
amalgamation, the cost ranging from 
20 cents to $1.50 per ton, according 
to the capacity of the mill and the 
system employed. In a paper advo- 
cating the more general adoption of 
concentration milling he says: ‘“Be- 
fore mining men it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the extent of our resources 
in low-gradé ores of /gold and silver. 
All realize the opportunities they pre- 
sent for the future application of cap- 
ital. The majority of these ores can 
be utilized only by concentration mill- 
ing. As the cost lowers and extraction 
improves they (the ores) will be grad- 
ually brought into use. But the ex- 
treme economies in mining and mill- 
ing can only be’ secured by operating 
with modern skill upon a very large 
scale, and this requires a very large 
capital. Hence, these resources are 
not waiting for the invention of some 
new and magic process. The process 
is already at hand. According to the 
skill and capital with which it is ap- 
plied, it can now be made to yield al- 
most any results within reason.” ~ 

Several of the large copper mines 
have adopted the concentration system. 
It has supplanted the German system 
at the copper-silver mines of the Ana- 
conda company in Montana, and also 
at the Butte reduction works. The 
Anaconda concentrating plant has a 
capacity of 6000 to 7000 tons a day. It 


is also now being used at the Calumet 


WORKING THE QUICKSILVER MACHINE. 


State. San Bernardino county heads 
the list for the number of mills, hav- 


Kern county has twenty-four 
with 238 stamps; 
county, eighteen mills, 
stamps; Inyo county, 
with 132 stamps. San Diego 
county, although, having only twenty- 
one mills, two of them are so large as 
to give it more stamps than any other 
county, the twenty-one mills having a 
capacity of 329 stamps. Of these, the 
Golden Cross mill has 140 stamps, and 


stamps. 
mills, 
with 


\ 


twenty-one 


known and employed. 


It has been| and Hecla mine, where 6000 tons of 


shown to be valuable in working over, ore a day are concentrated at an ex- 
ing twenty-nine, with a capacity of 504} tailings of ore from which the free’ pense of less than 20 cents a ton. 


| gold had been extracted. Taking, say 
Riverside | 
122; had originally been taken 25 per cent. 


fifty tons of tailings from which there 


of free-milling ore, there would re- 
main 75 per cent. of refractory ore. 
By the cyanide process it has been 
deffOnstated that as high as 90, and 
even 95, per cent. of the assay value 
of the ore could be extracted from the 
tailings: By the ordinary milling proc- 
ess the ore can not be crushed beyond 


Concentration in the Rand District. 

There is every probability that the 
concentration treatment will quickly 
find its, way into general use through- 
out the Southwest, particularly in 
those @istricts where it is necessary to — 
haul the ore. long distances to get t6 a 
mill. flt is the cost of hauling that 
often ‘kills the ore. For instance, in 
the Rand district it costs $3.50 to-$4 ta~ 
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haul a ton of ore from Rand 
Garlock, a distance of ten miles. If 
the ore were first concentrated, the 
waste material thrown out, the cost of 
hauling would, relatively, be reduced 


75. per.cent., which goes to show that. 


there are millions of tons of gold ore 
which would pay to work if it were 
mot nocessary to pay freight on the 
roductive' part of it. So far as the 
ad @jstrict is concerned, that part of 
the problem is likely to be soon solved. 
A few weeks ago: ten dry concentra- 
tors of a new device were sent to 
Johannesburg to experiment on a few 
hundred tons of low-grade ore, and 
should results prove satisfactory, the 
necessity of paying frefght on the 
waste will be disposed of... The: Rand 
is not a low-grade ore district in any 
senso of the word, but in the vast 
quantities of ore all through that re- 
gian north to Inyo county and east to 
the Nevada line, there is necessarily a 
large proportion of it that comes 
within the category of low-grade ore, 
but every ton of which under concen- 
tration treatment could be worked at 
a handsome profit. | 
Low-grade Propositions Preferred. 

Besides that, it is a. fact that capi- 
tal, on a large scale, is now more in 
search of what are known as “low- 
grade propositions” than mines the 
ore from which shows here and there 
rich deposits. The statement seems 
paradoxical, but it is as true as th&t 
twice two make four. The reason is: 
Ore of low grade is usually massed in 
large deposits and when worked yields 
year after year an even average of 
gold to the ton. These deposits can 
be worked for years, and as the quan- 
tity of ore can be computed it is only 
a mathematical proposition for the 
capitalist to figure the return on the 
required investment. Rich veins have 
always shown themselves more or less 
uncertain. Capitalists are shy of 
them, preferring to deal with the 
larger low-grade proposition which can 
be depended on to furnish its: regular 
quarterly dividend year in and year 
out. Just as the placer is the poor 
man’s mine, so is the low-grade quartz 
mine the rich man’s best friend. 

The Porter Process. 

This process for treating ores em- 
braces amalgamation, lixiviation and 
electrolysis, and all the chemical sol- 
vents, depending in each case on the 
character of the ore to be treated. By 
it lixiviation, precipitation and filtra- 
tion may occur in one and the same 
receptacle, but not with all ores. .All 
charging and discharging are done by 
gravity. With the centrifugal filter it 
is claimed that slimes can be treated 
very cheaply and rapidly, and from the 
reports of those using this process very 
effectually. The Porter methods of 
applying electricity are novel, and the 
chemical solvents are regenerated and 
made to perform service over and 
over again. ; 

All ‘rights to the machines used inthe 
application of this process, and all pat- 
ented claims in respect to it, have been 
acquired by the Porter Gold and Silver 
Extraction Company of Los Angeles. 
They say that while they do not claim 
that all kinds of base and rebellious 
ores can be profitably treated by this 
process, they do say they can success- 
fully treat all ores that do not abso- 
lutely require smelting. They also 
claim that they can reduce any ore 
that it is possible to reduce without 
smelting at a less expense than. by any 
other process, and that by it they can 
treat slimes so as to extract from 95 
to 97 per cent. of the values thereof in 
gold and silver. 
per can also be successfully treated by 
this process. 

Five machines for the working of 
the Porter process are now in opera~ 
tion in different parts of the State, all 
built at the Llewellyn Iron Works in 
Los Angeles. One is being operated 
by the Corona Mining Company at 
San Jacinto; one by the Argus Gold 
Mining Company, at their mines in 
the Panamint district; one at Baird’s 
mines at Dale City in the Virginia Dale 
district; one by the Erskine Mining 
Company, on Erskine Creek, Kern 
county, and the fifth one by a min- 
ing company near Caliente, Kern 
county. The cost of the plant is about 
the same as that of the ordinary amal- 
gamation and concentration plant. 

Other Cyanide Processes. 

The great merit of the cyanide 
process is that it has been the means 
of recovering millions of dollars of 
gold and silver from low-grade ores 
that would not otherwise have been 
extracted. The success of the Cripple 
Creek mines is largely due to the cya- 
nide plants operated in that district, 
which have made possible the working 
of the low-grade ores there profitably. 
What is known as the MacArthur- 
Forest cyanide process -is one of the 
plants in general use in the Cripple 
Creek country, reports from there 


showing that it is. being operated in| 


about fifty mills on low-grade ores, 
and tailings that are being worked 
over. So far as proper appliances go 
for working the low-grade ores in the 
Rand district and all over the South- 
west, there is no lack of them, and 
they have so greatly reduced the cost 
of treatment that there is not a ton 
of ore in the mines now being worked 
or developed but would pay to crush. 
The Desert Mines and Their Future. 
“While almost everything having 
relation to the “Great Ameriean Des- 
ért,” sometimes called the Colorado 
Desert, but generally spoken of 
throughout the Southwest as “The 
Desert,” has been, and continues to be 
a subject of interest, yet comparatively 
little is known of it so far as its great 
mineral resources are concerned. In 
area it is as great as several of the 
Eastern States, yet it is almost en- 
tirely located in Southern California. 
Few persons have any idea of its ex- 
tent, still less do they realize that 
although it has in the past been one 
of the most despised it is one of the 
richest portions of the continent, and, 
as has said F. M. Endlick, a mining 
engineer who has written an interest- 
ing and valuable paper on the desert 
and its possibilities: ‘Will, in time, 
prove a veritable treasure ‘box fer 
those who have the courage and per- 
severence to apply the key to the 
lock.” 
The same writer further points out 
that it is only within the last decade 
that some decisive results have been 
obtained, although tentative efforts 
were timidly made as far back as 
thirty years ago. He describes this 
desert region as consisting mainly of a 
number of regular narrow mountain 
ranges, trending northeast and south- 
west, traversing the entire region, and 
separated from each other by valleys 
of varying width, singularly uniform in 
their appearance.~ The peaks of the 
ranges reach relative. elevations—aver- 
aging about two thousand feet. Struc- 
turally the mountains are - ragged, 
steep, cut by deep cafions and gorges, 
often difficult of access, and showing 
only in rare cases any sign of vegeta- 
tion beyond ordinary shrubbery. Of 
e formation of these mountains he 

: “The majority of the ranges are 
metamorphic 


— 
sburg to 


Ores containing cop- 


largely of schistose character, of gran- 
ite‘and pegmatitic rocks. These, in 
turn, are traversed and broken into by 
porphyritic, trachytic, and allied erup- 
tions. Vast accumulations of drift, 
some clearly of glacial origin, cover 
the valleys and portions of the ranges. 
Ore deposits are not confined to any 
one of the formations. At some places 
the metamorphic rocks contain them, 
at others the eruptive. Not infre- 
quently does the drift material prove 
to carty large quantities of gold, while 
ancient and modern lake-beds furnish 
alkaline and saline compounds. .. . 
Suffice to say that the desert produces 
gold, silver, lead, copper, magnetic and 
hematitic iron, cobalt, amtimony, salt, 
borax, alkalis of various constitution, 
clays and bituminous products.” 


mining region, are pointed out, among 
which are the dryness of the climate, 
the shortness of the rainy season, and 
the comparatively low altitude; all 
combining to produce conditions favor- 
able to the miner. He can work every 
day in the year without fear from 
snowslides, flooding of-his mine or in- 
terrupted transportation, while his or- 
dinary living expenses will consume a 
far smaller proportion of his earnings 
than would be the case in a _ cold, 
northerly climate. 

One drawback exists, the only one, 
and even it is becoming one of less se- 
riousness as the desert and all its pe- 
culiarities become better known; it is 
the scanty supply of surface water. 
Speaking in regard to this he says: 
“The discovery and operation of pay- 
ing mining districts and the aggregate 
work of a community will soon over- 
come the difficulty. There is no doubt 
whatever but that water of suitable 
character can be. obtained at very 
nearly all points on the desert. Onthe 
other hand, expeNence in similar re- 
gions has taught that the advent of 
man, with his railroads, his telegraph 
lines, his blasting, smoke producing, 
and his irrigation, eventually changes 
climatie conditions. All of these ben- 
eficial changes may confidently be ex- 
pected to take place on the desert in 
due course of time.” In conclusion he 
writes: ‘“‘The work of the prospector in 
the desert is now well under way, and 
new discoveries may be looked for. 
The work of exploration indicates the 
trail for capital to follow, but it is this 
potent factor—capital—which must fur- 
nish the magic key to unlock the chest 
in which treasures lie hidden so vast in 
amount that, at present, their value 
can only be suspected. The path has 
been pointed out, the attention of the 
world has been attracted to the spot, 
and it can be a question of but a short 
time until the work of pioneers will be 
superseded by the mote remunerative 
labors of the systematic miner. Money 
is required to develop the desert re- 
sources quickly and fully. If the cap- 
italist will not interest himself therein, 
the miners themselves are fully rich 
enough to furnish what is wanted, but 
progress will then be somewhat re- 
tarded. There are no obstacles to be 
encountered that cannot be easily and 
speedily overcome. There is no draw- 
back to the desert mines that is not 
multiplied ten-fold in the mines of the 
cold, high, mountainous regions of the 


The advantages of the desert, as a: 


» 


nificent. compensation endowed the 
land with generous deposits of gold, 
silver and other metals. Such a dis- 
tribution may properly be termed the 
law of Divine Right. ein 


Railroad and Mining Stocks. 


The New York Financier, one of the 
leading financial journals of New York, 
printed some time ago a full and com- 
prehensive letter by L. F. Parsons, 
Secretary of the Los Angeles_Mining 
Exchange, in which some comparisons 
were made. as, to the risks encoun- 
tered in investing in Railway and In- 
dustrial stocks and those which the 
investor runs when putting his money 
into mining stocks. He gives figures 
to prove that in the New York .Ex- 
change the shrinkage, during a stated 
period, jn ten of the leading railway 
and industrial stocks was . $35,276,890, 
while during the same period. the 
shrinkage in -mining stocks of all 
classes—listed, unlisted prospects, and 
active unlisted stocks, was only $1,- 
365,000. A very favorable comparison, 
indeed, and showing the steadiness at 
which mining stocks were held. He 
also points out, quoting from the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal, that the 
returns from 130 prominent dividend 
paying gold, silver, copper and lead 
mines in the United States with a cap- 
italization of $495,785,000. show divi-. 
dends paid up to October 1, 1896 
amounting to $267,920,126, or nearly 
fifty-four per cent. of their nominal 
share valuation He then says: ‘‘There 


possible to raise the nfoney in this 
way, the stock would have been com- 
pletely wiped out, and the*$4,000,000 in 
dividends would never have been paid 
to’ its stockholders; for it was.in ex- 
pending this $20,000 that this famous 
property. struck the immense ore chute 
which paid its handsome dividends. 
The Homestake mine has much the 
same history, with its twelve and one- 
half millions of stock; dividends of 
$6,000,000;, and yet it has as- 
sess its stockholders. only $200,000. 
He says, basing his statement on fig- 
ures, that three per cent. would fairly 
represent the average of assessment 
on- the 130 mines referred to above, 
whose capitalization is $495,785,000. 
Three per cent. on that would rep- 
resent about 14,000,000. Fourteen mil- 
lion may therefore, as he states, be 
assumed to have produced $268,000,000 
in dividends. ‘‘Where,” he asks, “in 
the history of railroad and industrial 
securities can we find any such figures 
as those?” | 

The plan pursued in Colorado and of 
which Mr. Parsons cites , instances, 
that of putting so many shares of com- 


from time to-time, as occasion may re- 
quire, in order to furnish the neces- 
sary means to pay for development 
work, that is to say to pay for open- 
ing up the mine to see what there 
is in it, end get down to the paying 
veins is the ‘policy pursued by mearly 
all, if mot all, companies working 
mines in Southern California, and es- 


is a deep-seated idea in the minds of 
many investors that the ordinary min- 
ing stock is Hable to assessment and 


pecially in the Rand district. Ground 
being located, and a company formed, 
capital stock being fixed, say, at $500,- 


pany stuck in the treasury to be sold. 


cality, will be about as safe an in 
vestment as could be had. 
“Free Milling’ Mining Experts. - 
Those people whose business has 
kept them familiar with mining pros- 


pects, and matters related. thereto, are. 


those who best know and best realize 
the value of the mineral resources of 
this southwestern portion of the coun- 
try. Men who devote their time and 
means to the examination of ores and 
to the geological conditions of the dis- 
tricts in which the ores were found 
are entitled to a careful hearing and 
the views they express to an earnest 
consideration. It is to such men that, 
in the first instance, are due all the 
great mineral discoveries that have 
been made. For instance—and it is a 
fact worthy of careful note—when the 
gold discoveries were made in Eastern 
Siberia, Russia, in 1842 an examination 
of the rock in which the gold was 
found led Sir Roderick Murchison in 


| 1844, on comparing it with the rock 


brought by a Count Strzeliski from 
Australia, to predict gold fields in the 
latter country. Subsequent discoveries, 
as is well known, proved the accuracy 
of this conclusion in a very remark- 
able degree. 

As a rule it will be found that the 
man who is the best authority on ores, 
and whose opinion on what may = 
expected in the way of product from 
the region in which they are found 
is worth having, is a modest man. He 
is not one of those ‘‘freé-milling’’ min- 
ing experts who may know what a 
hole in the ground is after they ,have 
tumbed into it, but who rarely, if 
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far North. As a matter of fact, the 
advantages of working on the desert 
have not, as yet, been understood, but 
the day is not far distant whén they 
will receive ample recognition.” 

Viewed broadly it may be said that 
the desert will, at no distant day, be 
one of the richest mining regions on 
the continent. It is not necessary to 
resort to any abstruse arguments. to 
make it reasonably clear that such will 
be the case. One of the causes why 
this desert region has during all. this 
time undergone only partial develop- 
ment is self-evident; it is because it is 
a desert. The extent of it,-the difficul- 
ties of prospecting it, the dangers of 
living in it and the expense of working 
the ores have been its chief drawbacks. 
But these: difficulties and dangers are 
being rapidly overcome. Where, only a 
few years ago, the hardy prospector 
constituted in himself the entire camp, 
there are now camps containing many 
men scattered over the desert, and the 
knowledge of numbers brought 
with it a sense of security. The lone 
prospector will start out today on a 
trip over the desert feeling reasonably 
certain that the chances of losing him- 
self or dying from thirst or starvation 
are remote. Small mining camps are 
now, except in the great stretches of 
the desert, scattered here and there, 
and are sufficiently near to enable him 
to reach some one-of them before his 
condition has become-serious. To these 
camps new ones are being added each 
year. Water, in ample supply, for both 
mining and domestic purposes, is being 


provements for treating ores, are being 
erected, so that those who have not 
the necessary machinery to work their 
own ores can take them to the mills of 
others, have them crushed, and receive 
the proceeds therefrom, thereby per- 
mitting them to continue their develop- 
ment work and provide themselves 
with food and other things necessary to 
life and their occupation. 

And, in the very danger and diffi- 
culties that have prevented a better 
knowledge of the desert and of its 


tion, as enacted by. nature, is brought 
clearly in evidence. Gold and silver 
are not found in regions where the soil 
is best adapted to the growth of grain 
and cultivation of fruit. Were it so 
the distribution would have been un- 
fair to the mountain and the desert, 
where, as a rule, nature has endowed 
the soil with a richness permitting 
the growing of grain and fruit it has 
denied the precious metals. Where, on 
the other hand, almost nothing can be 
grown for the maintenance of life, 
nature has in its sense of the eternal 
fitness of things and by way of inag- 


mineral wealth, the law of compensa-. 


| 


provided, mills, with all the latest im- . 
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-enterprises in California, and 


Instead of coming from the East, 
where, as history informs us, there 
were three wise men, all the wise men 
who have pronounced on the mineral 
resources of the Southwest have come 
from the North—of California. They 
were all men who flattered themselves 
that they knew a hawk from a hern- 
shaw.» It was not necessary for them 
to go down into a mine to tell you 
what the mine was worth. They could 
tell you that by simply gazing down 
the shaft; and as, in their foregone 


the Southwest worth ,having, ergo, 
the particular mine which they might 
then be engaged on experting was not 
worth anything. Their opinion was as 
infallible as their argument was con- 
clusive. The Pope is not in it for a 
minute with them when it gets down 
to infallibility. There are other men, 
however, who do not profess to be in 
fallible, but whose opinions are, never~ 
theless, worth knowing, and it happens 
that they differ very materially from 
those of the wise men from the North 
in regard to the importance of the 
mining resources of the Southwest. 
Many of them could be cited, but even 


not permit. Here, however, are the 
views of two, both of them men who 
have kept themselves in touch with 
mining developments here and else- 
where, and are familiar with the ex- 
isting .conditions in the Southwest. 
George W. Parsons of Los Angeles 
says: 

“Comparatively few are aware that 
the largest mining country tributary 
to any one city will soon be practically 
within our’ reach, whose developments 
the past few years indicate a richness 
surpassing anything known. South- 
ern California, Southern Nevada, 
Southern Utah, Arizona, Western New 
Mexico, ahd the three northwestern 
States of the Republic of Mexico— 
Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinoloa, con- 
stitute a vast territory, rich in mining 
possibilities, and with the advent of 
the Salt Lake railroad and extension 
of other transportation facilities there 
can be no question as to the direct 
practical benefits which will inure to 
the city of Los Angeles from the de- 
velopment of this vast area of hidden 
wealth.” 

Describing the condition of mining 
more 
particularly those in the southern por- 
tion, F. W. Edelsten, editor of the Los 
Angeles Mining and Metallurgical 
Journal, says: (referring to the many 
difficulties encountered during’ the 
early days:) ‘“‘There were many other 
disadvantages in the early days, such 
as high transportation by wagon, 
scarcity of fuel and water, high price 
of labor and living, and ignorance of 
processes to work the rebellious ores. 
All these difficulties have disappeared. 
Now the mining districts are connected 
with the outside world by railroads, 
the discovery of oil in large quantities 
in Southern California has solved the 
fuel question, and water has been dis- 
covered in nearly all localities where 
intelligent search has been made for 
it, either by pining from springs or 
rivers or by sinking. Labor and pro- 
visions are as reasonable now in the 
Southwest as in other mining districts. 
The many new processes that have 
within the last ten vears been discov- 
ered make it possible to work ores 
with a profit. The gasoline engine 
has been a great factor in the develop- 
ment of the desert mines, as it re- 


auires but little fuel. and no boiler or 
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CRADLE ROCKING. 


that, in general it is a freeze-out game, 
in which the large holders, who are 
generally the managers of the com- 
pany; levy assessments at every op- 
portunity, in order to freeze out and 
buy in the smaller stockholders. A 
few figures, therefore, on the amount 
of assessments and returns therefrom 
paid into the treasuries of the different 
companies during the last ten years 
would not be out of place.” 

He then takes twenty mines on 
which assessments have been levied, 
the united capital stock of which is 
$132,000,000 and says: ‘Yet the entire 
amount of money levied on this stock 
has been $5,021,016—something over 3 
per cent. The. Mollie Gibson, with its 
capital stock of $5,000,000 ‘and its divi- 
dends of over $4,000,000, actually as- 
sessed the stockholders only $20,000. 
According to its incorporation it hasthe 
privilege to assess them 25 cents on the 
dollar, yet it has only called for an 
assessment of 3 cents, and it is wéll to 


state here that had this assessment 
never been called for—hag it been im- 


000 divided into 500,000 shares at $1 a 
share, there will be, say, 200,000 of 
these shares placed in the treasury of 
the company for sale. These shares 
may be offered at two cents or less, 
or morg a shrare and if sold at that 
price would yield $4000, which sum is 
used solely for development work on 
the mine. The shares so issued are 
non-assessable, so that should the mine 


of 1000 of these development shares, 
which at two cents will have cost him 


gratulate himself that he had got in 
on the “ground \fioor.” If, on the other 
hand, it should happen that the results 
were not satisfactory he could con- 
sole himself with the reflection that 
he had lost only $20. Under the im- 
proved processes now employed for 
working even the basest and most re- 
bellious ‘ores the time is not far dis- 
tant when an investment of a few 
dollars in the development shares of a 
mine, situated in a good mining lo- 
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turn out a “big payer” the purchaser’ 


$20, would be in a position to con-. 


ever, know what_a mine is. In many 
cases—too many, |unfortunately—the 
mining expert’s knowledge of the value 
of a mine is in direct ratio with the 
amount he is to receive for his opin- 
ion of its’ value. The assayer can tell 
-you to a fraction the quantity of gold 
contained in a piece of rock after he 
has assayed it. He will not tell you 
how much the piece contains before 


but the mining expert, he of the ‘‘free- 
milling” genus; will not hesitate to 
tell you by simply looking down a hole 
how many million dollars’ worth of 
gold there are in it, or how many, mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of gold there aten’t 
in it. The opinion of this “free mill- 
ing’ kind is a good thing to go with- 


out. If taken the result is more than 
likely to be one of Either the 
owner of the mine is induced to sink 
money trying to get gold out of rock 
that does not contain any, or he is 
impelled to abandon a property that 


doing so, because he knows he cannot, - 


THE MEXICAN 


large supply of water for steam.” .He 
then says: 

“Probably one of the greatest mining 
countries that will be known is close 
to Los Angeles, and is, as yet, almost 
entirely undeveloped, owing to the 
lack of transportation facilities. This 
is Southern Utah, and it is inevitable 
that within a very few years that 
great country will be open to Los An- 
geles and the Coast through the con- 
struction of the Salt Lake railroad... 
The mineral: prospects of this portion 
of the great Southwest are almost lim- 
itless. Gold, silver and copper abound, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that 
there are mountains of coal and the 
best iron only waiting for a means of 
transportation to reach the. market. 


In addition to these, asphalt and pe- 


troleum are found in large quantities. 
Mining, through the systematic means 
now being used, is fast becoming one 
of the most important as well as legit- 
imate industries of California, and 
many who looked upon mining as a 
gamble a few years ago are eagerly 
looking for an investment in a good 
mine; as the fact is slowly dawning on 
the public that gold-mining is one of 
the few industries in which competition 
does not lower prices. The miner cre- 
ates new wealth for himself and the. 
world at large, and injures no competi- 
tor while engaged in his business. The 
climate of the Pacific Coast and the 
Southwest is one of the most favorable 
on the face of the globe for mining, 
with no severe winters to shut’ the 
miner in the mountains for six months 
in the year.’’ 
Different Colored Gold. 

The supposition that the deeper the 
color, the purer the gold, is very com- 
mon, but it is an error. Almost any 


worker in gold, or jeweler, will readily 


tell you how the different colors or 
tints are produced. Red gold is 75 
parts fine gold with 25 parts of copper; 
green gold is 75 parts fine gold with 25 
parts of silver; blue gold is 75 parts of 
fine gold with 25 parts of iron; dead- 
leaf gold is 70 parts of fine gold with 30 
parts of silver; water-green gold is 60 
parts of fine gold with 40 parts of sil- 
ver. It is very seldom that the gold 
found in one locality is equal in value 
to that found in other localities. As a 
rule, the finer the gold; that is to say, 
its lightness, the more valuable it is. 
Nuggets are not usually composed of 
as fine a quality of gold as is float gold, 
nor is gold ever pure in its native 
state. Speaking of the average richness 
of the gold found in different counties, 
Smith & Irwin, assayers in this city, 
say, quoting from their records: 
average richness of Australian gold is 
from 92 to 92.5 per cent. of California 
gold, 88 per cent. Although it varies 
largely in this State, according to the 
location in which it is found, For in- 
stance, the gold from the neighborhood 
of El Toro and Capistrano, in the 
southern part of this State, is worth 
only about $13.50 an ounce; gold from 
San Gabriel Cafion, Golem and Red 
Rock is usually valued in payment for 


would have, by a smal investment of 
dapital yielded him large returns. 


goods at $17.40 an ounce, although that 
from Red Rock is worth at least 60 


conclusions, there were mines in, 


in an article of this length space would’ 


cents per ounce more than that from 
the other two localities. Gold from 
near Saugus and Newhall (Los Angeles 
county) is valued at $18.50 per ounce, 
just as it is taken from the ground. 

Pure gold is of an orange-yellow color, 
of bright lustre when. polished, and is 
not oxidized or tarnished by the air, 
but becomes darkened ,or nearly black 
when in contact with sulphur. It ‘is 
worth $20.67 an ounce at every mint in 
the world. 

Notable Nuggets. 

So far in the history of gold-mining | 
no country has approached Australia 
in the size of its gold nuggets or nod- 
ules, as those who desire to be strictly 
accurate will. tell you the word should 
be spelled, and not nuggets. And this 
recalls a story which Charlie Koehn of 
Kane Springs, near Randsburg, tells, 
and in the telling which, whenever he 
uses the word nugget’ he pronounces it 
“nocket,” a sort of. half-way combina- 
tion of the orthodox and heterodox. 
But getting back to notable nuggets, 
the largest found have been in Aus- 
tralia. Up to 1869 the ‘‘Welcome,”’ or, 
as it has been sometimes called, the 
“Welcome: Stranger,” carried off all 
the honors. It was picked up near Bal- 
larat, and weighed 2166 ounces, Troy, 
equal to 180% pounds, and was valued 
at £8376 10s. 10d. (about $42,000.) The | 
gold was of very fine quality, being, 
as the figures show, worth nearly $20 
an ounce, A little more than three 
. years later, however, a nugget of gold 
was found in New South Wales which, 
as the saying goes, put the ‘‘Welcome” 
to sleep for all time. This extraordinary 
piece of gold, more a slab than a nug- 
get, was 57 inches long, 38 inches wide, 
With an average thickness of 4 inches. 
It weighed 640 pounds, and was valued 
at $148,000. California has produced 
Some good-sized lumps, but none that 
can approach this Australian. Quite 
lately, in Trinity county, some big 
pieces have been found, one of them, 
found by the Graves Bros. in the Blue 
Jay mine, has been valued at $42,000. 

A fact worth noting is that Califor- 
nia alone, from 1848 to January 1, 1897, 
produced $1,354,565,997 worth of gold, 
which is considerably more than twice 
the total amount of gol now in circu- 
lation in the United States, and nearly 
one-third of the total stock of gold in 
the entire world. 

Los Angeles Mining Exchange. 


No description of the mineral re- 
Sources of the Southwest would be 
complete without some mention of the 
Los Angeles Mining Stock Exchange, 
and this for a very excellent reason. It. 
was called into existence for the spe- 
cial purpose of assisting to its utmost 
the development of the mineral 
sources of this vast region to foster 
them in every legitimate way, and to 
aid in bringing to Los Angeles, as the 
metropolis of the Southwest, and. log- 
ical center of the mining industries of 
the Southwest, all the business that a 
fuller development of those resources 
would naturally create. 

The exchange was organized April 
16, 1896, but on June 1 of the present 
year was placed under new manage- 
ment, a new board of directors being 
elected. On that date—June 1—its to- 
tal membership was twenty-five. To- 
day it has a membership of 105, an in- 
crease in three months of eighty mem- 
bers. The fee for membership is $25, 
and the dues are $5 a quarter, payable 
in advance. In addition to fees and 
dues the other financial resources of 
the exchange are the receipts derived 
from listing stocks, fines, and transfer 
fees. Brokers on the exchange must 
be members of it. Directors receive no 
salary. 

The following figures will give some 
idea, of the success which has attended 
the exchange under its present man-" 
agement. Three months ago the sales 
did not amount to more than a hundred 
or so of shares a day, with a value not 
exceeding $20. Today they average 
over 100,000 shares a day, with an aver- 
age value of over $3000. As an instance 
that may be cited, the sales on the last 
day of last month (August) numbered 
140,700 shares, representing a value of 
$3345.50. From June 1 to August 31 
(three months) the total sales on the 
board amounted to 2,718,000 shares, with 
a value of $189,527.50. 

One result of this enormous increase 
in the daily business of the exchange 
is that the present quarters have be- 
come entirely too small. For some time 
past the question of moving into larger 
quarters has been discussed by the di- 
rectors. They are generally agreed 
that a change has become a necessity, 
and it is more than likely that a move 
will be made within the next thirty 
days. Several locations have been un- 
der consideration, but no decision in 
respect to them has yet been reached. 

There is one ‘call’ a day, from 11 to 
12 o’clock in the morning. The stocks 
dealt in dre: Listed stocks—Cariboo, 
Wedge, Laguna, Rand Mountain, Pa- 
cific Consolidated, Brown Dake, Mag- 
ganetta, Hast Amargosa, Gold Bug and 
Lucky Star. Non-listed active stocks— 
Iron Mountain, Portland, Little Butte; 
Val Verde, Amargosa and Mohawk 
Acton. There are, at the present time, 
several other stocks before the Listing 
Committee. 


PACIFIC LAND AND MINING CO. 


Accurate and Reliable Reports on 
Pacific Coast Mining Properties. 
At his fine offices on Broadway, ex-Gov. 

H. H. Markham may be seen, almost any 

day, in the midst of mining men, 

conversing in an interesting manner on 
mining matters generally, and particu- 
larly of this Coast. The Governor began 
practical mining in California about sixteen 
years ago. He soon gained the reputation of 
being one of the most practical as well as 
successful miriers we had. He never specue 
lates in mining stocks. He takes a mine for 


| what there is in the mine, and not what 


there is in the pockets of those who might be 
induced to invest in it.. He is the president 
of the Pacific Land and Mining Company, a 
corporation which is believed to have a flat- 
tering future before it. The Real Estate and 
Brokerage Department is under the efficient 
management of H. G. Cotton, for- 
merly of [Illinois. The Governor. de- 
votes his entire attention to mining 
properties. Hoe has always had a fondness for 
mining, and during all these years he has 
kept in touch with that great industry. His 
official position as Governor of the State from 
1891 to 1895 gave him a rare opportunity to 
keep posted about our mines and mining men, 
and he is everywhere known as the miners’ 
friend. There is no man that can do more 
to promote legitimate mining in all its — 
branches than he. His examinations of 
mines are always thorough; he does not be- 
lieve in superficial examinations. When he 
has examined a mine, one can safely assume. 
that all of the ore that is exposed will be 
correctly reported. That portion of the 
mine which is not in sight he will simply 
give his opinion on as it appears to h‘m, 
and that will be all. His estimates are al- 
Ways conservative and reliable, and he 
stands ready at all times to guarantee his 
statements in that respect. He is‘daily asked 
to examine mines, and frequently does so, but 
he says, ‘that only one of a great number 
stands up to what is claimed for them.’ 
This, he says, ‘‘is largely due to the fact that 
no proper tests have been made.’’ While it 
is difficult for such a man to find .a good 
mine, and while much time and money has 
to be expended in the search, yet when one . 
is found that he is satisfied with, the most 
skeptical need not fear to invest in it. He 
has often said ‘‘that a man that knows but 
little about mining can find one dn a day or 
two, but that it takes him a good -while.”. 
The fact that the Governor has taken hold 
of this work will undoubtedly be of great 
benefit to owners, prospectors and purchas- 
ers. Thousands of dollars stand ready for 
investment in good properties on this Coast. 
The difficulty is to know whom to trust, not 
only as to their honesty; but especially as to 
their ability to investigate a mining proposi- 
tion in such @ manner as to reducdé the 
chances of loss to the minimum, and it {s 
these two qualifications which give the Gov. 
ernor his merited reputation in that respect, 
‘Anyone proposing to invest in mines on this 


,Coast would do well to consult him. 
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Kern County, - 
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INCE the discovery of the Randsburg 
mines the mining industry in Kern 
county has experienced a great revival. 
Even north of the Tehachepi many of 
the old camps are busy, old mines are 
being reopened and operated by men of capi- 
tal, and with every assurance that they will 
become steady producers. The greatest 
Movement is, however, in the southern and 
eastern portions of the county, in the vi- 
cinity of Mojave, and in and around Rands- 


burg. 
T burg country, the more they dig into it 
the better they like it. Moreover, the 
indications are becoming clearer that it will 
pay to “go down.’’ Just as soon as that 
fact has been established. then Randsburg 
will be one of the richest quartz mining 
camps on the Pacific Coast. — 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that 
no extraordinary and costly efforts have been 
made to get lower down. In most of the 
mines, the shaft has been sunk on the vein 

80 that ore could be taken out as they went 
down, and which would pay to mill. Sinking 
on the vein is a slow process, more costly 
in the end, but then the difference between 
that kind of mining and going down through 
the country rock until you are at the proper 
level is just the same as telling a man ‘‘don’t 
eat anything for a whole week’ and then I 
will give you a French dinner.’’ The 
chances are the reply would be that while 
he was very partial to French dinners, he was 
not at all sure that he could hold out for a 
whole week on an empty stomach, and that 
he would in the meantime rest content with 
his regular daily quota of bacon and beans. 
So it is with many of the mines here. The 
owners of them would like to work their 
properties in the most scientific mining way, 
but they are not sure that they themselves 
could hold out to the bottom. They, there- 
fore prefer to take out their regular little 
old pile of pay rock each day, and when they 
have enough out, send it to the mill and get 
the gold. 

A fact worth noting in connection with this 
district is that there has been no hegira 
from it to the Klondyke. The men working 

| these properties, and in the majority of cases 

| those who are working ‘them own them, havé 

‘not been tempted to throw up here and 

_rush to the North. Ask them why they were 

proof against the contagion, they will an- 
swer: “Why, you don’t think I am such a 
| chump as to throw up a good certainty for an 
uncertainty situated some several thousand 

, Miles away?’’ They give it to you straight, 
these Randsburg miners. Klondyke may be 
a good thing, but they have satisfied them- 
selves that they are sitting over a sure-money 
proposition here, and when it comes to tak- 
ing out the gold, they would just as soon take 
it here as take it there, and there is no- 
body blaming them. 

The official map of this district, compiled 
by Shepard, Wheeler & Rhodes, United States 
‘Deputy Mineral Surveyors, shows some three 
hundred and fifty mining locations made in 
| the district. Of this total number, no work 
| has been done on some of them beyond that 
required by the laws, enabling the owners 
to hold them. ‘On others again considerable 
development. work has been done, but in these 
| cases, as has been stated, the 1mmediate ob- 
| Ject has been to make the mine pay for the 
work, But the most important thing is that 
there are not less than fifty paying mines 
already in the district, and wose who are 
getting fne gold out of them are saying very 
| little about it. This is a fact’ which, con- 
| sidering the age of this camp, is unparal- 
i leled in the history of quartz mining. 

_ & very common mistake in the public mind 


THE RAND DISTRICT. 


HERE is this to be said about the Rands- 


| ia-that a mining district is not a paying one . 


unless they—the public—hear all about the 
; quantity of gold taken out of. it, or of the 
| Gividends declared by the owners of the 
'Mines in it. Now, as a matter of fact, most 
| of the mines here, as elsewhere, are owned 
by individuals or by private partnerships 
‘who are not obliged by law or by anything else, 
/to publicly declare what the properites are 
paying. The only dividends the general pub- 
Ne ever hear of are those declared by com- 
panies incorporated under State or Terri- 
torial laws. It is also a fact that the large 
| paying mines in this State are private 
, Properties, the Owners of which do not take 
the public into their confidence, nor are they 
in the habit of proclaiming from the house- 
tops the amount of gold they are taking out 
of their mines, 

The official map of the Rand district, to 
which reference is made above, shows an ex- 
traordinary condition of things, so far as 
over-lapping locations go. In innumerable 
cases there are triple over-laps, and not merely 
of small sections or end lines or side lines, 
but covering a large portion of the original 
location. The problem would be an insolva- 
ble one were it less involved than it is.’ The 
solution of it, paradoxically speaking, lies in 
the simple fact of its insolvability—except in 

one way, - That way is prior location. That 
{is the opinion, at least, of all men here 
whose opinion on such a subject is of any 
value. To the original locator will be given 
‘the ground, the over-lappers having to re- 
main content with what remains to them of 
. their location. Decisions on such cases 
would, of course, be subject to decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, in which 
have been laid down when, where, and how 
one man can underrun another man's 
ground, 

The Rand’s Geological Formation, 

Beyond some fragmentary reports of surface 
indications, the only report of the geological 
formation of the district is that which was 
made for the Los Angeles Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Journal, and which is reproduced 
here in order that mining men at a distance 
may form some clear idea of the rock for- 
mation of the Rand district. 

“The formation proper is syenite, (or altered 

 Branite) schist and porpbyry. In looking 


& 
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from the Rand hill, facjng in an easterly 
direction, the chain of granite peaks and out- 
croppings can be very distinctly seen divid- 
ing this section in an easterly and westerly 
direction. Looking in a northerly direction, 
the ore channels reaching in a northeasterly 
direction, can be seen for some six or eight 
miles; then, turning almost due north, pass- 
ing over a low set of hills and undulating 
ground into the valley below. Turning’ to 
the east, the other branch of the ore-bearing 
zone can be traced to the Stringer, the St. 
Elmo and the Fremont’s Peak sections. These 
channels are confined on the north and south 
by the granite, and average in width from 
three to eight miles. The schist from the 
country rock of these channels, abutting on 
the granite outcroppings, at an angle of from 
25 to 45 degrees; those on the west of the 
main granite upheaval dipping to the west, 
and those on the east to the east. The 
general trend of the veins in the Rand sec- 
tion proper is in a northerly and southerly 
direction, being paralleled by a series of 
porphyry dykes ... The dip of the veins 
is with the schists. The veins average 
from two to eight feet in width, and form 
the most réliable sources of information ob- 
tainable.”” In the same article the opinion 
is expressed that ‘‘the porphyry dyke move- 
ments and their relation to the ore bodies of 
the Rand will, inthe near future, no doubt, 
when sufficient work has been done to demon- 
strate this relation, prove the key to the suc- 
cessful finding of pay ore on the veins here lo- 
cated. Their pronounced and close proximity 
to the pay ore of this section, and the fre- 
quency with which these dykes are mineral- 
ized, tend to prove this idea. The dip of the 
dykes is considerably greater than that of 
the veins, and, in consequence, the veins at 
a depth sufficient, which in most of the 
mines has not been attained, must of neces- 
sity cut the dykes or stringers on them and 
follow them down. This.is a point that has 
not been fully demonstrated, although in one 
or two properties where sufficient has been 
attained to at least encounter the first dyke, 
the veins have cut through and increased in 
width on the lower side. In this case the 
veins have not varied in dip to any appre- 
clable extent.’’ 

Randsburg. 


This town, the chief camp of the Rand 

mining district, is forty-eight miles from 
Mojave, on the Southern Pacific Railway, and 
twenty-five miles from Kramer, on the line 
of the Santa Fé. There is a stage line from 
both places, that from Mojave being owned 
by W. K. Miller, who for seven years ran 
a six-horse stage line from Mojave to Keeler 
in Inyo county, over what is known as the 
Keeler road. This line from Mojave for’ 
Randsburg has two departures daily, one at 
9 a.m, and one at 3 a.m., connecting with 
the arrivals of trains at Mojave from the 
north and south. From Randsburg on this 
stage line the stages leave at 6 a.m. and 6 
p.m., connecting with Southern Pacific trains 
going north and south. It will not be long, 
however, before both the Mojave and Kramer 
stage lines will be relegated to a dim past 
and be superseded by railway lines from both 
places to Randsburg and Johannesburg. 
Work on the construction of the line from 
Kramer, on the Santa Fé Railway, has-al- 
ready begun, and the announcement has. 
been made that the road will be completed 
and in operation by December 1 next. A. A. 
Dougherty who, with some others, has the 
contract for the construction of it, says they 
will begin work on the road about the 25th 
of this month. The distance to Johannes- 
burg from Kramer, the way the road will 
run, is. twenty-eight miles. Mr. Dougherty : 
says the road is being built for the express 
purpose of aiding in developing the mining 
interests of the Rand district, and that it is 
not intended to make any extension of it, at 
least not for some time. : 
In the mean time, and until the line 
from Mojave is completed; and in running 
order, the Lockhart Freighting Company is 
running a well-equipped six-horse team line 
between Mojave and this place, three teams 
a week. This company js a connection of the 
Southern Pacific Company, which Dills 
through to Randsburg from all points on its 
lines. The Southern Pacific Company is rep- 
resented in Randsburg by Capt, Steere, for- 
merly of Los Angeles, but who was lately 
appointed commercial agent at this point. 

The first quartz veins discovered here were 
found in 1895. Prior to that considerable 
mining had been carried on in the placers of 
the Goler wash between here and Garlock. 
The following spring the Butte, Kinyon and 
Wedge mines were discovered, and since then 
numerous other rich strikes have been made 
in this locality. It is believed by many that 
rich discoveries will continue to be made for 
years to come, as most of the ledges are 
blind, that is to say, the veins do not crop 
to the surface. In the early period of this 
camp it was frequently said that the veins 
would not go down, but thus far the greater 
the depth the better the ore becomes. There 
is no reason why the fissure veins of this 
district should not extend to a vast depth; 
the formation is such as to indicate this. 
Some people have an idea that the scarcity 
of water at this particular place is a detri- 
ment to the camp. Such is not the case, 
however, for, as one miner very clearly ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘water can be pumped from the 
valley for reducing the ore much cheaper 
than it could be pumped from the mines, if 
it was a wet camp.”’ 

The Rand Mountain Mines, 

This property comprises five claims be- 
longing to the Rand Mountain Mining Com- 
pany of Los Angéles. They are: The Col- 


oratha Wedge No. 1, Coloratha Wedge No. 2;“+- 


the Twin Brothers, Lillian B., and Bald 
Eagle. They lie in a bunch to the east of 
the Big; Rand Mountain, and a short. dis- 
tance south from Randsburg. The five claims 
cover an area of about sixty acres, and their 
location is conceded to be one of the’ best 
in this.camp, The company is incorporated 
with a capital of $1,000,000, divided 1,000, 


000 shares, of which 200,000 were at the time 
of the formation of the company placed in 
the treasury, to be sold in lots from time to 
time, as the directors might determine, the 
proceeds from which sales as they are made 
being applied to the development of the prop- 
erties. The directors and officers are: Dr. C. 
T, Pepper, president; F. A. Salisbury, vice- 
president; S. H. Ellis, secretary; E. L. Al- 
len and Edwin T: Earl, 

The Rand Mountain Mining Company ac- 
quired their claims by purchase, having paid 
cash for the properties, and have absolute 
deeds for the same. It is organized under 
the laws of Arizona. There is not, therefore, 
any individual liability, nor is the stock as- 
sessable. 

Work was begun on these mines about the 
first of last July, and at the present time 
they have a shaft down in the Coloratha 
Wedge, No. 1, 165 feet, and are deepening at 
the rate of from three to four feet a day. 
They intend to keep on sinking down to a 
depth of at least 250 feet. The quartz they 
are now working in horns a little, but they. 
are not devoting any attention to it, nor will 
they until they reach the level they are now 
going for. During last month some prespect- 
ing under ground was done; a cross-cut about 
thirty feet being run and a drift made of 
about twenty feet. The work in this mine is 
being done in a thoroughly systematic man- 
ner, in a way that large mining propositions 
are usually worked, and as there is a good 
surplus in the treasury to continue develop- 
ment work, they are confident of reaching 
before long the ore body they are now sink- 
ing for. 

The Wedge Mine. 


Owing to the fact that this mine was one of 


the very first to establish a record for itself’ 


ds a great gold producer, it is one Of the 
best-known properties in this district. An- 
other well-remembered fact in connection 
with it is that it is the smallest location 
here, being only a triangular bit of ground 
with an average length on each side of about 
three hundred and thirty feet. It is owncd 
by the Wedge Mining, Milling and Water 
Supply Company, incorporatcd’ with a capital 
stock of $500,000, in shares of $1 each. The 
ore is high grade, and free milling, so that 
the Wedge has been a good-paying proposi- 
tion from the start. About $120,000 have been 
taken from this mine since work was started 
on it last November, and as yet they are 
only down 365 feet. The report of the work 
done at this mine last month shows that 
there was stoped about one thousand cubic 
feet of ground, the balance of the work being 
development. There were milled 1221 sacks 
of ore, but the report of them had not yet 
been received. There is a cross-cut ten fect 
each way, north and south, at the 115-foct 
level, and seams of quartz were met with in 
both of those cross-cuts. Two streaks of ore 
were opened up in the 315-foot level, east cf 
the shaft; also one in the 365-foot level, erst 
of the shaft. Assays of the ore showed $80, 
$50 and $107.50 respectively. At the lower 
depth the ore runs largely to sulphurites, 
which is an excellent indication, one not 
hitherto encountered in this mine, nor, in fact, 
in. any other here, as none of them are as 
deep down as the Wedge. 

This change in the character of the ore at 
this lower depth is considered by every cne 
here to be a good sign, that it means a whole 
lot of good to Randsburg, and goes a long 
way to establish that it will be a permanent 
mining camp, the vein becoming more valu- 
able as it goes down. 

The Lucky Star Mines. 


About two and one-half miles south of 
Randsburg, in what is locally known as the 
‘Stringer’ district, is the group of claims be- 
longing to the Lucky Star Mining Company. 
They are the Lucky Star, 
and March Wedge. Adjoining them on the. 
east side are such well-known mines as the 
Winnie, Yucca Tree and Napoleon, the out- 
put of gold from which during the first year 
of their development exceeded $50,000. Thiss 
Lucky Star claims were acquired by purchase 
last month. On the Lucky Star there is a 
shaft down fifteen feet at the initial monu- 
ment, another at east center end line about 
eighteen feet deep, from which two tons were 
taken which, when milled, averaged $125 to 
the ton; also a shaft twenty feet from the 
east line, twenty-eight feet deep, with a forty- 
foot tunnel out from it. No work has yet 
been done on either of the other claims be- 
yond some trenching. 

The company was organized under the laws 
of Arizona, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 


| divided into a like number of shares of a par 


value of $1 each, fully paid up and non-as- 
sessable. They have placed 350,000 of the 
shares in the treasury of the company, to be 
sold in such quantities and at such times as 
the board of directors may determine, the 
proceeds of the sales to be exclusively de- 
voted to the development of the properties. 
The directors are: C. W. Conway, presid-nt; 
B. A. Forrester, vice-president; W. EB. How- 
ard, secretary; E. A. Miller, and J. J. King. 
The First National Bank of Los Angeles is 
treasurer. 

Gold Bug and Treasure Mines. 

These two mines are located in what is 
known as the Rademacher district (formerly 
a part of El Paso .district), adjoining the 
Rand district on the north, twelve miles north 
of Randsburg. They are both full claims, 
and belong,to the Gold Bug Mining and Mill- 
ing Company, which is incorporated under the 
laws of Arizona. The capital stock ise $2,- 
000,000 in the same number of. shares, and 
the offices of the campany are in the Byrne 
Block, Los Angeles. -,Five hundred thousand 


. Shares have been set aside for sale, the pro- 


ceeds from such sales to be exclusively de- 
voted to the development of the properties. 
The shares are non-assessable. The head 
offices of the company are in Los Angeles, 
and the directors are: F. E. Kearney, presi- 
dent; D. C. Arlington, secretary; Otis Ruth- 
erford, treasurer; J. H. Bullard, Thomas L. 
Neal and H. D. Smith, . 

The first assays made by the locators of 
these two mines were of sampies taken from 
about ten feet below the surface. Three 
were made, and they went $30, $90 and $110 
in gold per ton. The first two tons of ore 
taken out and milled produced $20 per ton 
in free gold, and the concentrates from -Ahat 
lot assayed $356 per ton. Five tons of the 
ore were sent to the Johannesburg Sampling 
Works, from which a return of $380 was 


-A large amount of development work has been 


Pyram'd Wedge, | ten up, and the walls become regular; 


| retary; J. C. Fraser, treasurer; and | 


made, being at the rate of $76 to the ton. 
Some assays of ore from these mines were 
made by Hubbell & Company of Randsburg, 
the average value of which was $83.27 per 
ton in gold. The company also sent a sack 
of ore to the Tucson Sampling Works, and 
their report was $41.34 per ton in gold. Out 
of one hundred and ten assays made at the 
mine, the average was $44.73 per ton in gold, 
the assays ranging from $4 to $138 per ton. 
Some assays were made which went as high 
as $780 per ton in gold. ‘ 

~ The bulk of the ore is not entirely free. 
milling, and treatment of it shows that the 
best results have been obtained from the 
cyanide process. The fact having becn e¢s- 
tablished to the satisfaction of the directors 
of the company they have decided to erect a 
cyanide plant of their own on the 
property that will treat from twenty to 
forty tons of ore a day. Fortunately they 
have an abundant supply of water to work a 
cyanide plant close to their mines. : 

In the Gold Bug mine there are two well- 

defined ledges, and one on the Treasure. They 
are true fissure veins, with granite foot and 
hanging walls, with here and there some por- 
phyry.. There are two shafts down in the 
Gold Bug, ohe the air shaft, the other the 
working shaft. The former is down over 
forty feet, is well timbered and shows ore 
from surface to bottom. The vein. varies 
from six inches to four feet, and is well 
filled with porphyry and talc. The working 
shaft is down about one hundred and fifty 
feet, at an angle of Cea degrees, and is se- 
curely timbered -to the ome hundred-foot* 
level. In this shaft the pay streak is larger 
than in the other. At the fifty-foot level a 
ninety-foot drift shows gccd pay ore both 
bottom and top, and about the same quality 
of ore is seen in the level that connects the 
two shafts. 
At the 100-foot level two drifts have been 
run each way thirty-five feet. They have got 
700 tons of ore blocked out, and have at the 
present time 100 tons of ore in the bin. Dur. 
ing the summer work on th's mine c’as-d for 
a time, but active operations are now to be- 
gin again, and at cncs. 

On the Treasure mine there has not been 
much work done except to open up and ex- 
pose about three hundred feet of the ledge 
which assays high. Both properties are well 
equipped with assay outfit and buildings and 
furnaces, so that all ores can be tested at 
the mines without waste of time or expense 
of hauling. 
Success Gold Mining and Reduction 

Company. 

This company has been incorporated for 
the purpose of buying, selling, bonding, leas- 
ing and otherwise acquiring and disposing of 
mines and mining properties, developing, 
working and managing the same, and to 
transact a gencral mining, reduction and re- 
fining business in all its branches. It now 
owns and controls a number of properties, 
among which are: The Helen §S., Anita T., 
Hillside, Sunny Slepe, Gold Bug, Success, 
Keno, and Triangle mines, also two mill- 
sites and a well with sixty feet of water in it. 
' Three of these properties, the Success, Keno 
and Helen S., are: situated about one mile 
north of Randsburg, and about three-quarters 
of a mile northwest of Johannesburg, in the 
low foothills which separate the two places. 


done on these three mines, and all of them 
are considered valuable properties. 

The country rock at these mines is com- 
posed principally of mica, schist and szenite, 
with fissure veins cutting the formations 
northwest and southeast, with a dip to the 
northeast. The veins at the surface consist 
of quartz, schist and tale spar, and are much 
broken; but as depth is attained, they straigh- 
the 
schist disappears and quartz takes its place, 
and increases in value. The Success is a full 
claim, 1500 feet long by 600 feet wide, and 
has one of the largest veins of gold-bearing 
quartz in the Rand «district, extending the 
whole length of the claim. The vein crops 
for over 600 feet, showing free gold, and 
where cross-cuts of the ledge have been made 
tests by horn spoons show gold for over thirty 
feet in width. : 

Tho lowest assay made on the ore from this 
mine was $9, and the highest $273 per ton. 
There is a very large body of ore in this 
vein that will average from $10 to $20 a ton. 
There is also a considerable quantity of high- 
grade ore. ~At the 130-foot level there was 
ore that in a horn spoon test gave the result 
of over $600 to the ton. The indications are 
that as depth is gained the ore #hcreases in 
value, as has been demonstrated in the work 
already done. On this mine there has been 
considerable permanent work done, consist- 
ing of an incline shaft 175 feet deep, a tun- 
nel 200 feet, a cross-cut 25 feet, besides some 
surface work. | 

The Keno lies about six hundred feet south- 
west of the Success, and is a parallel vein 
which can be traced the entire length of the 
claim, 1500 feet. This is a large vein of good 
ore. At one place where'it is opened it 
shows three feet of ore of a value of $40 
per ton. There is a 50-foot shaft and con- 
siderable surface work, with good showing, 
has been done in this mine. The Helen S. is 
about six hundred feet east of the Success, 
is a full claim, and has an incline shaft 
down seventy feet, with a good showing or 
ore. Assays on the ore from this shaft show 
a-vValue of from $33 to $175 per ton. The 
Anita J., is southeast of the Success, and 
near Johannesburg. Not much work has 
been done on it, but the indications are good, 
and it is in a good locality. 

The Hillside, Sunny Slope, Gold Bug and 
Triangle are situated about one mule east of 
the Rand group, and west of the Gold Coin 
and G. B. mines. There has béen. but little 
work done on these claims, but the properties 
are good for making mines of them all. The 
properties are easy of acess, with good roads 
to them. 

The company is incorporated with a capital 
of $1,000,000, divided Int6 1,000,000 shares, of 
which a certain number will be issued and. 
sold for a development fund. The head 
offices of the company are in Los Angeles, 
and the officers are: Mortimer Ayres, presi- 
dent; C. M. Davis, vice-president; 


F. 

Church, secretary; A. D. 
‘duer 
H, Smith, superintendent, 


Tip-Top Mine. 


This property is two and one-half. miles 
southwest of Randsburg, on the far side of 
the Big Rand Mountain, and in a district 
from which big things are expected. It was 
located about one year ago by Ed. Hammond, 
and is now owned by him, Claude Bohannon, 
and Max Skinner. A shaft has been put 
down, and a tunnel run from which they are 
now taking out ore. They have 200 sacks 
ready for the mill, and 200 more on the 
dump, with about two hundred tons in sight. 
The vein runs from five feet to seven “feet 


‘in width, and the ore avetages from ‘$15 to $25 


per ton. A mill run of 109 sacks taken from 
the top of the ground yielded $9 to the ton. 

It is the intention of the owners to in- 
crease their force of men at work on the 
mine, as they are confident that when they 
have passed through the development stage 
they will encoun#r a large body of very rich 
ore, and that it will pay them to go to addi- 
tional expense now in order that they may 
reach it the quicker. é 

Yorkshire Lass Group. 

This group of mines, consisting of the 
Yorkshire Lass, Skookum, Superior and 
Spokane, belong to Harry F. Parker and 
W. B. McConnell of Randsburg. The York- 
shire Lass adjoins the Hard Cash mine to 
the west of town. The ledge in this mine 
is fully thirty feet wide, the ore from which 
averages $10 per ton, and is free milling. A 
double-compartment shaft is being put down 
on the ledge. A double-compartment shaft 
is also being put down in the Skookum, and 
is already down fifty feet on a ledge of ore 
from seven to nine feet wide. At the bottom’ 
of this shaft they have run a drift into the 
hill about sixty feet, and are now working 
in ten-foot ore, taking ott enough of it to 
keep two ten-stamp mills at Garlock sup- 
plied, The ore is hoisted in a car to the 
din. from which it is run down a’ chute to 
the wagons. The owners of these mines have 
purchased the McKinnon mill at Garlock, 
which has a capacity of twenty-five tons a 
day, and are keeping it continuously run- 
ning cn their own ore. At the present time 
they are employing twenty-five men at the 
mines and mill. 

They expect to begin soon sinking another 
shaft, in which they will go down 100 feet. 
The prospects for a great mine on this prop- 
erty could not be better, for when it is con- 
sidered that ore enough to keep two ten- 
stamp mills going:is being taken out in or- 
dinary development work, there are the best 
of reasons, combined with all the indications” 
for believing that this property will, when 
fully developed, yield very large returns arid 
prove.a veritable bonanza to its owners. The 
ore is low grade, milling from $7 to $10 per 
ton, and about the same value in the tailings, 
which can be treated by the cyanide process, 
and which it is the intention of the cwners 
to 

These mines are located about three and a 
half thiles west of Randsburg, and six and a 
hal miles scutheast of Garlock, and lie be- 
tween the Minnehaha and Petaluma mines, 
and in the same mineral zone as that in 
which the Big Rand is situated. 

Coal Near Garlock. | 

What is pronounced an excellent quality 
of bituminous coal has lately been discov- 
ered close to Colorado Spring, near Garlock. 
The vein at the outset shows from ten to 
eighteen inches in thickness, lying in sand- 
stone, and pitching directly under the famous 
Black Mountain, which laps onto the older 
mountains, forming the Goler range. The roof 
is describ@ as a firm, solid sand rock, which 
will stand without propping, while the floor 
is soapstone, .with a pitch northwest of about 
ten degrees. This discovery of coal is of 
importance to this section, as it will, if 


the beds are opened up, furnish cheap fuel 


for milling purposes. In connection with these 
coal beds are some deposits of fire clay, the 
quality of which is said to be very fine. 

These coal deposits, which are ‘known in 
the locality as the Heald coal mines, are 
being developed by Messrs. Parker and Mc- 
Connell, who own the Yorkshire Lass group 
of mines spoken of above. The coal they 
are now taking out they are burning in their 
own mill in Garlock, so that the fact of its 
being fit and good for fuel purposes has al- 
ready been demonstrated. They have a force 
of men employed developing these coal mines, 
and they report, with much satisfaction, that 
the quality of the coal improves and that the 
vein grows larger as they go down. The 
vein lies at an angle of about 12 deg. 

The Minnehaha. 

This property lies on the west of the Big 
Rand Mountain, and contains a number of 
well-defined ledges, crossing it in a north- 
westerly and southwesterly direction. An in- 
cline is now down about ninety feet on a 
vein which has a uniform width of from three 
to four feet, and which has prospected well 
from the surface. About ten days ago a 
streak of ore was uncoveréd which proved 
very rieh, and from what work has been 
done on the incline since then it is believed 
that the streak is a portion of a permanent 
ledge, which will widen out as it goes down, 
The mine is about two and one-half miles 
southwést of Randsburg, in the direction of 
Garlock, and is under the management of 
F. L. Ransdall. 

The Butte Mine. 

This, with the Kinyon and the Wedge, is 
one of the old mines of Randsburg, if such 
designation can be used in connection with a 
camp that has not yet celebrated its second 
birthday. The Butte also ranks among the 
first mines in this camp to turn out big 
pay, and it has been a good payer ever since 
except during, some short intervals when, 
owing to change of ownership, it was not 
being worked. The first owners of it treated 
it badly, making no attempt to work it as a 
mine, but content to run a lot of surface cuts 
and drifts and take out in a hurry all the 
gold they could get. A little over three 
months ago, however, it was bonded by a 
Montana mining man named Wilson, who at 
once proceeded to work it in a proper way 
and put the mine on its feet. It is situated 
in what is known as ,Fiddler’s: Gulch. The 
vein is in diaritic rock, with a streak of 
white quartz near the hanging wall, showing 
free gold throughout. The rest of the vein 
matter is a crushed quartz, mixed with talc,’ 
also rich in gold, The Butte is said’to have | 


the largest continuous pay chute of any mine 
in the district. 
J. I. C. and Excelsior. 

These two claims, together with the Big 
Wedge, form a group of mines lying just 
north of the Butte, Wedge and Kinyon 
mines. They are the property of T. T. 
Brown of Denver, and Col. James A. Shinn 
of Leadville, both of whom-are largely in- 
terested in mines in Colorado. On the J. I. 
C, they have sunk a double-compartment 
shaft, four by eight feet, and are now down 
nearly two hundred and fifty feet. Instead 
of sinking on ithe vein they went through 
the country rock, and as soon as they reach 
the 300-foot level they will start in and work 
up, when they will be able to mine more 
ore a day and at considerably less expense 
than if they were digging out the ore as 
they went down. They have also put down a 
shaft in the Excelsior mine which, when they 
get down to the required depth, they will 
work from the J. I. C. shaft. The owners 
of these properties ‘are to be congratulated on 
the methods they have adopted in develop- 
ing them, for the results will show, unless 
all signs fail, that the mines of this district 
can, in the end, be more economically and 
more satisfactorily worked than by going 
down on the vein. . 

In addition to the three mines mentioned 
above, Messrs. Brown and Shinn own a num- 
ber of other claims in this district, among 
which are the Tom, White House, White 
Hills, Philadelphia, Serpent of the Desert, 
and the Rattlesnake. 

The Big Rand. 

Lying southwest of -Randsburg and al- 
most in the center of the district, is the 
Big Rand Mountain, on which are a number 
of locations, among them the Olympus, the 
Rand, Trilby, Mariposa and Singleton. Some 
people here will tell you that the Big Rand 
is, in their opinion, the keystone of these 
diggings, and that as the Big Rand goes, so 
goes the camp. That, however, is taking an 
extremely partial view of the case, for enough | 
work has been done on hundreds of other 
locations, and enough results obtained in 
other mines in this district to clearly es- 
tablish that the camp is not in any large 
degree dependent on the mines located on the 
Big Rand. But apart from that, it is a satis- 
faction to all here to know that these Big 
Rard mines are showing up well. and that 
some of them have already proven themselves 
good payers. 
When’ the --first-gold-bearing quartz veins | 
were discovered in the Randsburg hills, two 
years ago, some of the first locations made 
were on.this mountain. They were made by - 
Mooers and Singleton, and the first one they 
recorded was named the Olympus. From that 
the group, which comprises twelve claims, 
is known a&S the Olympus mines. Owing to 
disagreements between the owners, work on 
them has been frequently stopped, except on 
the Olympus, which for some months past 
has been paying over all expenses from $9000 
to $10,000 a month. There are two parallel 
veins, about six hundred feet apart on this 
mountain, with a number of small stringers 
running at right angles between them. The 
strike of the larger of these two veins is 
northeast and southwest, and the dip 26 deg. 
northwest. 

Hard Cash Mine. 

This mine is in the same locality as the 
Yorkshire Lass, in fact, adjoins it, and be- 
longs to Dr. Webb of Los Angeles and W. 
Harney, The locality in which these mines 
are situated is a comparatively new one, so 
far as mining development is concerned, but 
the work that has already been done and the 
ore that is being taken out clearly establish 
that it is sure to become one of the most 
noted sections of the Rand district. The ore 
vein in this mine ranges from six feet to 
fifteen feet in width. Two shafts have been: 
‘sunk on the vein, and all the ore taken out 
is milling ore. At.,present it is being sent 
to one of the Garlock mills, but the owners 
say they ‘will put up a mill of their own.’ 

The Magganetta Mine, 

This mine lies in the Stringer district, 
about two miles south of Randsburg. The 
property is incorporated under the name of 
the Magganetta Gold Mining Company, with 
a capital of $500,000, divided into 500,000 shares 
of the par value of $1 each. At the time of 
the formation of the company 125,000 shares 
were placed in the treasury, to be sold in 
lots from time to time, to provide the nec- 
essary means for opening up and developing 
the property. Some of these shares have been 
sold, and with the proceeds work at the mine 
is being vigorously pushed forward. The 
main shaft, or shaft No. 1, as they call it, 
is now down 148 feet. Shaft No. 2 is down 
thirty feet. From this latter a 90-foot drift 
has been run in an easterly direction, from 
which some small quantities of rich ore have 
been taken out. The ledge has been traced 
by trenches over two hundred and fifty feet 
to the east, and shows rich ore nearly the 
entire length. The work done so far has not 
been with the object to take out ore, but to 
establish the ledge and the pay chutes. The 
company is now sinking a third shaft on the 
top of the hill, and from what they already 
know they are satisfied they are going to get 
good results, there being every indication 
of there being a large body of ore in the hill 
where this third shaft is now being put down. 
One thing noticeable in this property is the 
well-defined character of the walls, and the 
talc which lies between them is of very high 
quality. These conditions indicate a strong 
ledge, running to a great depth. It was one 
of the first claims located in the Stringer 
district, and is now surrounded on all sides 
by others which, where worked to any extent, 
have all shown themselves -to be fine prop- 
erties. Among these latter nearest to the 
Magganetta are the. Merced, Santa Ana, 
Yucca Tree, Napoleon, Winnie, Bully Boy and 
Marvel, All of these mines are taking out 
pay ore, and in several of them the ore is 
very rich. 

The head, offiene of the company are in Los 
Angeles; the directors are: W. F. Pardee, 
president; E. A. Beardslee, vice-president; 
E. W. McGee, H. R. French, Thomas F. 
Barnes, Frank L. Ball, W. A. Perry, secre- 
tary and manager. The Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’. Bank of Los Angeles is treasurer. 

The Merced Mine. 


This mine is another of the good 


ry 


\ 


that on which Johannesburg stands. 


in the -Stringer district. It Ues a little te 
the east of the Magganetta, adjotawe *e Yucca 


Tree, the Santa Ana and the Winnie, corner- 


ing on its side lines. It is owned by J. W. 
Scott, C, B. Scott and H. W. Chase of Los 
Angeles, who purchased the property on the 
first of last March. Two shafts have been 
sunk on it, both of which at the present 
time are down about one hundred feet. These © 
shafta are separated from each other 128 feet, 
but are connected by a.tunnel at the fifty- 
foot level. Another tunnel to connect them 
is being run at the 100-foot level. No cross- 
cutting has been done. The ore.in this mine 
has averaged about the same all the way 
down, and has all been rich enough to work. . 
It has been averaging from $30 to $40 a ton, 
although a sample lot of ten tons went as 
high as $140 to the ton. J. N. Scott, who, 
besides being one of the owners, is also su- 
perintendent of. the mine, is working two 
shifts a day, employing ten men. The prop- 
erty is well-equipped, having a hoisting whim 
and all the other necessary outfit for ad- 
vantageous working. The ore is sent to the 
Cuddebach Lake mill, and the concentrates 
are shipped. Up to the first of the present 
month the value of the gold taken from this 
mine was $8348. 

About a month ago Mr. Scott bonded and 
leased the Mattie mine, and immediately com- 
menced work on it. It is situated about 
fifteen hundred feet from the Merced mine. 
They are already down 116 feet in the Mat- 
tie, and as soon as they get down. 120 feet 
they will begin drifting. .Six men are em- 
ployed on this mine, and there are about 
120 sacks of ore on the dump. S, Atkinson is 
superintendent of the Mattie. 

The Napoleon Group. 

On the north edge of the Stringer dis- 
trict and a short two miles from Randsburg, 
are situated three mines, called here the Na- 
poleon group, belonging to the Santa Ana 
Mining Company, of which the principal 
shareholders are A. 8. Munson, F. 8. Muns 
son, G. Pridham, and F. V. Layton, the lat- 
ter being also superintendent. This group 
comprises the Napoleon, Santa Ana and Yucca 
Tree mines. A large amount of good solid 
work has been done on these properties, but 
chiefly on the Napoleon and Santa Ana. Two 
shafts, ninety feet in depth, have been sunk 
on the Napoleon; connected by a 100-foot 
drift. The ore has steadily improved as it 
went down. One run of ore of sixteen tons 
from this mine. gave returns of $3000, and 
the mill assays of the ore now being taken 
out show from $172 to $190 to the ton. With 
\a force of five men they took out $7000 in six 
weeks. The large amount of gold taken from 
this mine and others adjoining would seem 
to almost conclusively prove that this 
Stringer section will prove one of the riche 
est in the whole district. At present they are 
working ten men in the Napoleon. 

At.the Santa Ana the main shaft is down 
seventy feet and they are still sinking. There 
are two other shafts down on this property 
forty feet deep, and both in ore which runs 
about $80 to the ton, Four men are being 
worked on this mine, and while ore is being 
taken out, the principal object in view is the 
further development of it. 

The Yucca Tree adjoins the Napoleon on 
the west side, having the Merced on its 
north end line. When Mr. Munson and his 
associates (their company is not an incor- 
porated one) purchased these three mines, the 
Yucea Tree was being worked under a lease 
which does not expire until November 1 next. 
On that date they will enter into possession of 
it and work it in conjunction with their other 
two. The ore being taken out from it is said 
to average well up to that from the Na- 
polecn. 

St. Elmo Group. 

There are numerous other claims in and 
around Randsburg which are worthy of men- 
tion, but those which have been spoken of 


hore have been more particularly selected be- 
est amount of work has been performed, and 
which can, therefore, be better cited ae 
what, under fuller development, it is likely 
to be. A group, however, that cannot be 
more so that the mines are situated away out 
on the desert, about seven miles from this 
group consists of seven mines, under the 
management of E. H. Gould, and belongs to 
capitalized at $2,500,000. An immense amovss 
-of work has been done on these mineg, and 
satisfactory returns. 
JOHANNESBURG. 
plimentary to other places on the desert 
in saying that Johannesburg enjoys the 
been planned and laid out with a due re- 
gard to the future requirements of a city. 
of having an excellent water system, sup- 
plied with an aoundance of that liquid, so 
mining and domestic purposes. Due mainly, 
perhaps, to these advantages, it is now quite 
burg, to style it ‘‘the Queen City of the 
Rand.” Nature has not dealt niggardly with 
could have been selected for.a town than 
It is 
its south side to Kramer, while the Tehachep! 
and Piute ranges of mountains, twenty-five 
tho east side is a range of high hills on 
which are the Val Verde, Alameda and other 
side is the low range of hills which separates 
it from Randsburg, one and a quarter miles 
Since ‘the beginning of the present year the 
work that has been accomplished here in thé” 
considerable, and further improvements are’ 
going steadily on. The elevation is suffi- 
natural sanitariums on earth, and if those 
people whoge delicate lungs will not permit, - 


properties | 


cause they were the ones on which the great- 
illustrations of what this camp now is and 
allowed to escape notice is the St. Elmo, the 
place, in the direction of Kramer. The 
the St. Elmo Mining and Water Company, 
the ore taken out has. yielded the most 

HERE fs nothing invidious nor uncom- 
distinction of being the only one that has 
It enjoys, moreover, the further distinction 
priceless to dwellers 6n the desert, for both 
the proper caper, when speaking of Johannes- 
this portion of the desert. No better site 
perfectly level, the desert Stretching away on 
miles distant, border it on the, north. On 
large mining properties, and on the- west 
distant, 
way of town improvements has been very 
ciently great to make it. one of the finest 
ea to undergo the rigors of an easter 
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would ticket themselves straight through to 
Johannesburg, for if ever there was a climate 
that would knock silly and otherwise devas- 
tate that insidious germ Known as the tuber- 
cle, it is the one to be found right here on 
this part of ‘the desert. ; 
Johannesburg Milling & Water Co, 
On account of the necessity for water for 
the milling of ore, and”for domestic require- 
ments of the Rand mining district, a syndicate 
of Los Angeles, Chicago and New York par- 
ties. was formed for the purpose of supplying 
it, and they began by purchasing, in Novem- 
ber, 1896, the only known water-bearing lands 
in this district—located in the mountains, 
four and a half miles from Johannesburg. 
In January of this year the Johannesburg 
Milling and Water Company was incorporated 
with the following officers: Henry A. Darling, 


and treasurer; George .E. Pratt, secretary, 
and with a capital stock of $250,000, all sub- 
scribed and fully paid up. 

Since last November the development for 
water has been pushed with vigor until at 
the present time sufficient water has been 
developed to supply the entire Rand district 
with water for domestic purposes; also suffi- 
cient for the requirements of several stamp 
mills, and for the new railroad now being 
built from Kramer to Johannesburg, and with 
the certainty of being able to develop more 
water upon the company’s property as ne- 
cessity arises. 

The wells are situated about four and one- 
half miles, in a northeasterly direction, from 
the town, and consist of a shaft 120 feet deep, 
one bored well 250 feet deep, and another 283 
feet deep, from which the water is’ pumped 
into a reservoir, blasted out of the solid rock, 
holding about 30,000 gallons. 


president; George H. Curtis, vice-president | 


when desired. The capacity of.the plant ‘is 
thirty tons per twenty-four hours. _ 

The Alameda.company.is at.present work- 
ing a large force of men day and night in 
developing the property, preparatory to tak- 
ing out ore in large quantities. The Alameda 
and the Jolly Girls are the two mines owned 
by this company. .They were located in 1896 
by the Ashford brothers, the present owners 
of the well-known King Sdlomon mine. ., The 
two claims were purchased from them on 
March 30 last by William H. McEwen, one 
of the pioneer miners of the’ Rand district. 
Since then Mr. McEwen sold his interests in 
both properties to J. W. Ragesdale of Fresno, 
William Sim and K. Hamilton Sim of Tu- 
lare and George W. McPherson of San Fran- 
cisco, and who are now the owners of a prop- 
erty which has as bright a future as any in 
the camp. 
was ec 
April 10 last, when it was soon demonstrated 
that there were at least four parallel leads 
on it. Four shafts are being sunk at the 
present time; the deepest of which is over 
one hundred feet: down, and all of them in 
good bodies of ore. . 

These parallel veins are from twenty to 
forty feet apart, and will, it is believed, 
unite in one strong vein of great size when 
a greater depth has been reached. The leads 
run the entire length of the two claims. The 
ore bodies are from three to. six feet in 
width, and the ore is free milling. | 

Since development work was commenced 
upward of one hundred tons of ore have 
been milled, the net returns from which 
ranged from $9 to $100 per ton, It was upon 
the Alameda that the record-breaking strike 
was recently made, when one man alone took 
out $312 in one day. 
Johannesburg sampling works and got that 


~on the Alameda on 


He took the ore to the 


a common road scraper and get returns from 
it of $10 to the ton. 

In addition to these seven mines, the com- 
pany owns some valuable, water rights at 
Cuddebach Lake, ten miles distant from Jo- 
hannesburg. They have a five-stamp, mill 
there, which has “never ceased grinding ore 
day and night since the day it was put up. 
The reports show that this mill has alone 
made net earnings of nearly $1200 per month. 
When the @ry concentrator, which has just 
been: erected near the Val Verde group, gets 
to work it is expected that all the low-grade 
ores of those mines can be worked at a hand- 
some profit to the company. At present the 
haul to the mill is too great to make them 
profitable, but with a concentrator ‘lose to 
their dump they will all pay to work, and 
when the fact is recalled that the company 
estimate the quantity of low-grade ore they 
could mine at over a million tons, it is un- 
derstood what a mine of wealth they have, 

The Golden Bar Mine. 

This property is about one-quarter of a 
mile east of Johannesburg, and adjoins the 
Alameda mine. It was located April 1, 1897, 
by Pardee and Thurston, and on July 15 fol- 
lowing was bonded by H. L. Hollis, mining 
_engineer of Chicago, and G. H. Curtis, vice- 
president of the Johannesburg. Milling and 
Water Company. 

Two shafts have been put down on this 
mine, one eighty feet, the other fifty feet. 
In both of them the ore shows improvement 
as it goes down. One drift of thirty feet has 
been run at the forty-foot level. The work 
that is being done is with the view of de- 
veloping the mine so that the ore that is 
being taken out is not being milled, although 

t would yield a moderate profit to do so. 


i 
If results prove satisfactory it is the inten- 
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The reservoir is at an elevation of about 
250 feet, so that the water runs into the 
town by gravity through a 4-inch steel pipe. 
At the pumping works the company have a 
large quantity of costly machinery, necessary 

Realizing the necessity for a town in that 
district, the company purchased one-half of a 
school section and laid out part of it on a 
modern plan, with regular sized lots, 40x110 
feet each, broad streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, with water piped along 
them, under pressure. 

A large hotel has been built, equipped with 
all modern conveniences, including broad ve- 
randas, electric bells, rooms all papered— 
which would be a credit to a town of several 
thousand people. The streets are graded and 
water pipes laid in some of them. With the 
stores, mill buildings, sampling works, resi- 
dences, postoffice and other buildings, the 
town has already some proportions, and will, 
undoubtedly, have a rapid growth, encouraged 
by the railroads, which will be completed this 
fall, and by the completion of the stamp- 
mills and dry-concentrator plant, which the 
region has so imperatively required. 

Located at an elevation of 3500 feet, with an 
atmosphere absolutely pure and dry, the 
mercury not over one hundred degrees at any 
time this summer—not as hot as at many in- 

terior points—winds cool the town, which is 
destined to become important as a health 
resort. Residents of the town can get fresh, 
pure water from the hydrants at all 
times, which, from a_ sanitary point of 
view, is very important. The water 
has been pronounced absolutely pure, and it 
is very soft. Purchasers of property from 
the company have absolute assurances of 
perfect title. 

The railway now being constructed from 
Kramer is to make its terminus at Johannes- 
burg, so that it will be the distributing center 
for the immense area of country surrounding. 

The great need of the district has been the 
means of reducing the ores without the ne- 
cessity of hauling them ten or twelve miles, 
and the works now being constructed will 
give the miners the opportunity they have so. 
long desired. 

A modern ten-stamp mill, complete in all 
its equipments, is now being erected on the 
townsite, which, together with the dry cpn- 
centrator works on the Alameda mine, will 
give the miners of this district ample facili- 
ties for the handling of their ores, while 
it will also stimulate the development of 
mining properties and the demand for them. 
In addition to these the ore-sampling works, 
located within the town, are proving import- 
ant to the miner who can get up: rich ore 
95 per cent. in cash of the amount it will run, 
less the charges for freight and smelting, 
thereby giving him immediate cash in hand 
for further development. 

The town is surrounded with mines, the 
center of this wonderfully promising district, 
and which mining engineers regard as one of 
the most important mineral regions yet dis- 
covered. Work on many of the mines is now 
being pushed with vigor, and the outlook for 
the coming fall and winter is one of great 
promise. In conclusion, it may be said that 
the Jehannesburg Milling and Water Company 
have constructed at their own expense miles 
of roads leading from Johannesburg into the 
various mining camps. 

The Alameda Mine. 


One of the leading properties of this camp, 
and one which has attracted marked atten- 


money for it. A large proportion of the 
Alameda ore shows the gold in the quartz, 
and samples carrying away up into the 
thousands are easily obtainable. The gold is 
mostly coarse, and is very pure, haying a 
value of $18 per ounce. | 

In addition to the smaller rich veins, there 
are other large leads of ore running from $8 
to $15 per ton, and it is upon these large 
bodies that the management rely for per- 
manency, although there is in the richer, 
smaller veins, nothing to indicate that they 
are not of a permanent character, only their 
phenomenal richness, which is really not an 
impeachment of their lasting qualities. 

The owners of this property are making ar- 
rangements for working the mine on a large 
scale. Hoisting .works are being erected, 
tramways . built, etc., for the purpose of 
handling large quantities of ore with dispatch 
and economy. The property has recently 
been incorporated under the laws of Califor- 
nia, with a capital of $500,000. No stock is 
being offered for sale, nor are individual 
members of the company offering any of their 
holdings. 

The Val Verde Mines. 


East of Randsburg, and overlooking Johan- 
nesburg, is the group of mines belonging) to 
the Randsburg Gold Mining, Milling and 
Water Supply Company, generally known as 
the Val Verde mines. There are three mines 
in the group: Val Verde No. 1, Val Verde 
No. 2, and Val Verde No. 3. Besides these, 
the company own four other mines in the 
stringer belt. They are the Lunar, Solar, 
Zephyr, and La Monte. 

The first work done in these mines was in 
the Val Verde No. 1, and the first ore struck 
in it assayed over $200 per ton. When this 
strike was made, last June, it created much 
excitement in the district, as it was known 
that the vein was a large one, and could be 
worked at comparatively small expense. En- 
gineering authorities qualified to judge have 
estimated that the value of the ore in sight 
in the Val Verde No. 1 is not less than a 
quarter of a million dollars. The development 
of this mine has been both energetically and 
systematically carried on, and with such 
satisfactory results to the officers of the com- 
pany that one of them, in speaking of their 
developments, said: ‘‘They only further 
demonstrate that Randsburg is destined to 
become one of the greatest mining camps in 
the United States.’’ 

The last report received by the company 
from Superintendent Quinn at the mines 
shows the shaft on the Val Verde No. 1 is 
down 250 feet, and showing a strong body of 
pay ore, which has increased from three and 
one-half feet at the surface to over nine feet 
at the bottom of the shaft, and the value of 
the ore increasing as it goes down. This 
shaft is sunk upon the pitch of the vein, 
which has an inclination for about sixty feet 
of about 30 deg. from the horizontal. 
low that the inclination increases, and at the 
bottom is now on a pitch of 45 deg., and fast 
righting itself up to almost a perpendicular 
position. This is considered a favorable in- 
dication at the mine, as it shows a relation 
of the vein to the great porphyry dyke that 
traverses the Jead on the hanging side. In 
this shaft work is being carried on day and 
night, with the object of gaining depth in the 


‘shortest time possible. 


In shaft No. 2 on this same claim they are 
down about fifty feet, and the superintendent 
reports they have squared up a face even 


Be- 


tion of Messrs. Hollis & Curtis to erect a 
mill to crush their own ore. They have 
plenty of water within easy reach of the 
mine, Five men are at present being worked, 
one shift in each shaft. In addition to the 
Golden Bar, Messrs. Hollis & Curtis have 


Gold Standard claims, but up to the present 
time they have confined their development 
work principally to the Golden Bar. 

King Solomon Mine. 


This is anothér property in this district 
which has turned out some big surprises. 
It lies between Randsburg and Johannesburg, 
but nearer to the latter. It is owned by 
the Ashford Mining Company, the stock- 
holders in which are Thomas Bull and the 
three Ashford brothers. The other holdings 
in this locality are the Hector, Desert Queen, 
Magpie and Kortenay. 

They have done some development on all 
of their claims, but the principal work has 
been on the King Solomon, in which they 
are now down over two hundred feet. At the 
© 200-foot level they made a rich strike of 
rock in which free gold was visible all over 
it. They have also put down a shaft on the 
| Hector, from which they have run a drift in 
thirty feet. Assays made of some of the ore 
taken from this mine show that it is likely 
to become as valuable a property as the 
King Solomon. The Hector is situated a lit- 
tle south of the other, higher on the ridge 
and is an extension of the Butte. 


GARLOCK DISTRICT. 


(J is situated in the rt be- 


tween Nugget Mountain and Randsburg 

on the road from Mojave. It has at the 
present time a population of about six hun- 
dred, and is the mill town for all the ad- 
joining mining camps. A large quantity of 
the ore mined at Randsburg is also brought 
here to be milled. Its advantages in this re- 


ply of water. There are ten quartz mills and 
two cyanide plants here and all of them are 
kept as busy as they can work. 

Two and one-half miles northeast of Gar- 
lock on the road to Rand@sburg is Goler 
Camp, or as it is more generally called up 
this way, Goler Wash. It was close to this 
place that the first gold was found in this 
region by white men. A number of placer 
mines, many of which are proving very rich, 
are being worked, and already some hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of gold have been 
taken out of them by dry washers. 

The first discovery of these placers was 
made by two prospectors, Archie Bell and 
Martin Standard, in the fall of 1893. As soon 
as it became known there were good dig- 
gings here, John Reed of San Bernardino 
fitted out two burros and ‘lit out’’ for them. 
It was while mining in Reed’s Gulch—called 
after him—that the biggest nugget yet found 
in this district was picked up. It was worth 
$980 and was found by a man named Miller, 
who was working for Reed. Another worth 
$200 was found in the same gulch and others 
of less value. The gold foun in these 
placers is of very fine quality, me of it 
being worth as much as $19 an ounce. There 
are several other gulches in the mountains 
near here, and it is believed that if they 
were worked by hydraulic on a large scale 
they would yield enormously. Last 
Chance Guich something of that kind’ has 


been done but in a small wav. Some miners 


with the collar of the shaft for a distance of | owning some ground in that gulch put in 


fully fifty feet, exposing a deposit of ore the 


a pumping plant and pumped what water 
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THE ALAMEDA MINE AND MILL, JOHANNESBURG. 


tion by reason of the discoveries of ore of 
phenomenal richness, is the Alameda mine. 


-It adjoins on the east the townsite of Johan- 


nesburg, already one of the most active sec- 
tions of the Rand district, and whieh it is 
confidently expected will be the ‘‘metropolis’* 
of it when the railway from 
being constructed, is completed. 
- Jt is upon the property of the Alameda 
mine that the big reduction works are now 
being erected, at a cost exceeding $20,000, and 
which, it is believed, will work: a revolution 


-in gold mining throughout the country. 


This plant is known as thé Woods Auto- 
matic Dry Concentrator, and for the past 
month a large force of men have been en- 
gaged in its erection. The starting up ofthis 
lant will, it is expected, take place about 

e middie of the present month, and its first 
run of ore will be witnessed by prominent 
mining men from different parts of the coun- 
try, who are anxious to see how it works 
when worked on a large scale. While the 
plant has been erected for reducing the ores 
af the Alameda mine, it is the intention of 


the owners to make test runs of other ores 


Kramer, now 


entire distance, and averaging some ten feet 
in thickness. He has at this point blocked 
out, he estimates, fully three thousand tons 
of ore that can be mined at an expense not 
to exceed $1 per ton, and can be milled, if 
there were a plant on the mine, at an addi- 
tional cost of $1.50 per ton. The-ore; he says, 
will average from $20 to $40. per ton, and 
there is enough of it in sight to justify the 
erection of a ten-stamp mill. 

On the La Monte claim, one of their four 
claims im the stringer belt, the company has 
selected a point of the main lode where a 
number of rich stringers apparently center, 
and has commenced sinking a working shaft, 
which they will put down 200 feet, and then 
by cross-cutting be able to prospect the entire 
hill. This shaft is already down fifty feet, 
and is in pay ore, although, as the superin- 
tendent says, he does not look for any of. 
the rich.chimneys short of fifty feet more. 
This part of this stringer belt is one of the 
thost interesting sections of the entire dis- 
trict. Good prospects can be obtained from 
nearly every foot of surface ground in it. 
You can scrape the loose earth together with 


@ 

they could get up high enough to give them 
a fall so as to ground sluice. They run the 
water into a slump, drain it, and then pump 
it back again, so that in this way they keep 
using the same water over and over again. 
In one claim—the Norway—there is said to 
,be sixty feet of gravel, which, if enough 
water could be obtained to work a monitor, 
would pay handsomely. What little of it 
has been worked is said to have paid 
from $2 to $9 the square yard. 

The Cavil Mines, 


This property consists of seven claims be- 
longing to the Cavil Gold Mining and Milling 
Company. They are the Heald, Cripple 
Creek, Great Hesper, Mutual, Old Dominion, 
Redding and Gila Monster. They lie in a 
bunch just north of Garlock and were ac- 
quired by purchase from F. H. Heald of 
Garlock. Most of the work done has been 
on the Heald, that being the discovery claim. 
In a number of places rich ore has been 
found, but on the Heald and Cripple Creek 
claims eight tons of float ore were taken 
which is reported to have assayed from $203 
to as high as $800 per ton, There is plenty 


also bonded the Right Hand Bower and the. 


spect are due to its having a fairly good sup- | 


of water and fuel within one-quarter of a 
mile of these claims. 

The company was incorporated under: the 
laws of Arizona, with a capital stock of $1,- 
000,000, divided into one million shares of $1 
each, and are non-assessable. Of the capital 
Stock $250,000 is treasury stock, which will be 
sold for development purposes in such lots 
as the directors may decide. The offices of 
the company are in Los Angeles, and the di- 
rectors are: R. E. Hewitt, president; F. H. 
Heald, vice-president; John W. Barnes, sec- 
retary; Roscoe H. Hearn and F. L. Sexton. 
The California Bank is treasurer. 


RED ROCK DISTRICT. 
WENTY-TWO miles northeast of Mojave 
is the Red Rock district. If going to it di- 
rect from Mojave you follow the old Keeler 
wagon road until you have reached what- is 
known as Red Rock Cafion, or Red Rock 
Guich as some call it. If coming from 
Randsburg you turn into the Keeler road 
about a mile west of Kane Springs and then 
follow in the same direction as if coming 

from Mojave. 
The gulches in this district have been dry 
washed for the past twenty years, and nug- 


‘gets have been found in them ranging in 


value from $100 to $1000 each. A nugget 
found here a short time ago, which was ex- 
hibited in a jeweler’s window in Los An- 
geles, was valued at $1300. The gulches 
where these nuggets have been found are 
on the same slope as the Pacific Consolidated 
mines and adjoin the property of that com- 
pany. 

Pacific Consolidated Mines. 

In this Red Rock district is situated the 
group of. mines belonging to the Pacific 
Consolidated Company. They comprise some 
six holdings: The J. C. C., Seven Sisters, 
Commercial Wedge, Gold Queen, Lady Grace 
and Little George. Including some other 


property the company owns about 120 
acres of mineralized land in the Red 
Rock district. It is incorporated with 


offices in the Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 
and the officers and directors are: F. A. 
Salisbury, president; G._D. Roberts, vice- 
president; E.-L. Allen, secretary; Dr. C. T. 
Pepper and J. C. Cribb. 

Before development work, on any ex- 
tended scale, was begun on these mines 
a mill run was made of five sacks of ore 
taken at four feet depth from an open 
cut on the Lady Grace claim. The test 
was made by Wade & Wade of Los An- 
geles, and it showed nearly $5 to the 
ton. Seven and one-half pounds of se- 
lected rock from the same vein, milled 
at Kane Springs, yielded a little over $14, 
or nearly $2 to the pound of ore. 

The veins on these claims show immense 
bodies of ore at the surface, and it has 
been an accepted fact among mining men 
for some time past that the low-grade prop- 
ositions with large bodies of ore were the 
most reliable as an investment. And in 
this connection it may be said here that 
one of the greatest. producers in the United 
States is the Homestake mine, a low-grade 
proposition, which has paid over $10,000,000 
in dividends, and has been paying 3 per 
cent. monthly on a capitalization of $12,- 


In his report for last month Otto Liebel, 
foreman of the Pacific Consolidated, says: 
“The tunnel is in from the face fifty-one 
feet, working two shifts, and making a 
progress of three feet per day. Will cut 
the first vein in about twenty days, which 
will make the end of the tunnel about 130 
feet. The contract is already let for this 
work. The formation is changing until now 


it is hard quartzite, and is all well miner-. 


alized, with some pannings which show a 
prospect of about $10 per ton free gold. 
Everything looks favorable, and we expeet 
on cutting the first vein we will have ship- 
ping ore.’’ 

The. Pacific Consolidated Company is in- 
corporaed under the laws of Arizona for 
1,000,000 shares at $1 each, of which 200,000 
were placed in the treasury for develop- 
ment purposes, some of which have been 
sold. Financially the company is reported 
in good condition. 
Kane Springs. 

This place, about twenty-eight miles west 
of Randsburg on the road to Mojave, is 
the junction for the Red Rock district, in 
which are situated’ the mines of the Pa- 
cific Consolidated Company mentioned above. 
Besides a ten-stamp mill which has been 
in operation for some time, a 25-ton cyanide 
plant has just been erected, so that all 
ore from the Red Rock mines can be treated 


here without undergoing the longer haul to 


Garlock or Mojave. _ 
; The Old St. John Mine. 


This famous old mine of Kern county, 
near what was formerly known as the 


town of Sageland, was formerly owned and- 


worked by Senator John P. Jones of Ne- 
vada. He worked it some time along in the 
early seventies, and took a lot of gold out 
of it, but owing to the cost of supplies, 
high wages and a poor pumping plant, he 
had to shut the mine down, and, ulti- 
mately, abandoned it. Later on it was 
worked by a man named Butterbread. A 
short time ago it was bonded by some 
Los Angeles parties for $5000, and who have 
since incorporated as the St. John Com- 
pany. When Senator Jones abandoned the 
mine he had got down 800 feet, and it 
is said that this new company intends go- 
ing deeper, so as to cross-cut the vein at 
the 950-foot level. This same company has 
also acquired the Gold Hill mines, together 
with the water rights, on Kelsey Creek, and 
if successful with the St. John mine will 
put in-an electric power plant for the re- 
ducton of the St. John and Gold Hill ores. 

Kern County Antimony Mines. 

There are several valuable antimony de- 
posits in different parts of this county, some 
of which are being worked. Among them 
are the Bousby mines on Antimony Moun- 
tain, near the head of San Emidio Cafion; 
the San Emidio mines, in the cafion of that 
name, and other smaller properties. 
ore from the San Emidio mines averages 40 
per cent. antimony, and occasionally car- 
ries silver, iron and arsenical  pyrites. 
Some undeveloped deposits of antimony ex- 
ist in the hills east of San Emidio Cafion, 
in a granite formation for a distance of four 
miles. 

Kern County Silver Mines, 

There are a number of silver mines in 
this county, but which at the present time 
are being worked but a small per centage 
of their capacity. Among them are the 
Iconoclast mine in Badfish Creek, ten miles 
east of Isabella; the Ferris mine on Caliente 
Creek, near Amalie; the Amalie mine, four- 
teen miles east of Caliente; the Darling 
Rosa, near Amalie, and the Occidental 
mine, on Caliente Creek, fourteen miles 
east of the town of Caliente. This latter 
mine adjoins the Amalie. The ore in it 
is a chloride near the surface, but changes 
to a sulphide in the deeper workings. On 
the peak, two miles to the southeast of 
Isabella, are some veins which carry sil- 
ver, antimony and arsenic, but until the 
price of silver takes an upward turn there 
is not much likelihood of any work being 
done on them. 


San Bernardino County, 


WING to its greater size, there are 

more minihg districts and mines in 

San Bernardino county than in any 

‘other county in Southern California. 

Few people stop to consider its grand 
dimensions, larger than many Eastern States, 
and nearly as large as Belgium and Holland 
combined. In addition to its gold mines it 
has silver-lead mjnes and copper mines, also 
borax, salt and marble, and many other la- 
tent resources which will be developed in 
time. 
During the last two years interest in mining 
affairs has greatly increased. New mines 
have been discovered, old ones reopened, 
mills built, water developed and a large 


amount of prospecting done in both old and 


new districts. The results from all this work 
have been very satisfactory and have fur- 
nished a further stimulus to the mining in- 
dustry in this county. 

It would be impossible to attempt any de- 
tailed description of a mining territory that 
embraces nearly twenty thousand square 
miles, ‘all within the confines of San Ber- 
nardino county alone. Only a fewof the 
districts can be touched on, and mention 
made of some of the more prominent mines 
in them. The Santa Fé Railway, running 
in an easterly and westerly direction, splits 
the country about fairly in two, making even 
the most remote mining districts, whether in 
the northern or southern half, fairly accessi- 
ble. The most northerly district in the 
county is the Lone Star, which runs up to 
the Panamint range, and lies west of the 
Amargosa Valley. This district contains min- 
erals of nearly every known description, from 
gold to borax and salt. . 


THE DALE DISTRICT. 


N San Bernardinc: county, just north of 
| tiversia county line, is the Dale district, 

or, as it is sometimes called, the Virginia 
Dale district. It lies between the Sheep 
Hole mountains on the north and. the Pinto 
Mountains on the south, and extending to the 
Coxcomb Mountains on the east. The chief 
town of the district is Dale City, which can 
be reached from Palm Springs on the line of 
the Southern Pacific Railway, and from 
which it is sixty-two miles distant, or from 
Amboy on the Pacific Santa Fé Railway, 
thirty-five miles distant. The stage line 
from Palm Springs station is well-equipped 
with good stages and good teams, which make 
good time. The other stage lines from Am- 
boy was only opened on the first day of this 
month, and as it is said to be also doing a 
good business, the Dale district may be said 
to be in a flourishing condition. The area 
of the district is about twenty-eight square 
miles, not a very large one, as_districts go, 
but a very productive one, all the same. 

The first locations in it were made by 
John’Burt and Tom Lyons, about seven years 
ago. Since that a number of other claims 
have been taken up and are being worked, 
all located within a comparatively short dis- 
tance of Dale City. F. C. Baird is the 
principal mine-owner in the district. He 
has five miges, from all of which he is tak- 
ing out ore and buying as much more from 
other mines as he can get. His mines are: 
The F. C. B., the Ranger, Stagger Juice, Look 
Out, and Sweden No. 2. He located the F. C. 
B. on January 1, 1896. The main shaft is 
down sixty feet, from which he has run a 
drift of 100 feet. The vein averages eighteen 
inchs in width. In addition to what he has 
already taken out, he has, he states, about 
1000. tons of ore in sight, running about $35 
to the ton. He is working six men on this 
mine. In the Ranger he is down fifty feet 
on a twelve-inch vein. The ore in this 
mine averages about the same as that in the 

C. B.—about $35 to the ton. On the 
Stagger Juice he has sunk a shaft forty 
feet. The vein averages about tweve inches 
in width, and the ore from it about $24 to the 
ton. 
The ore from this mine shows up better than 
that from any of the others, assays of some 
of it going as high as $119 to the ton. On 
the Sweden No. 2 he has lately begun sinking 
and is now down over twenty feet. The vein 
is about twelve inches wide, and the ore from 
it runs about $25 to the ton, Taking all his 
mines together, he figures that he nas not less 
than 100,000 tons of ore in sight, evéry ton of 
which will pay to mill. 

In the way of mining machinery for crush- 
ing the ores and extracting the gold he is 
well suppltea. In addition to a 20-stamp 
mill and a dry concentrator, he is operating 
a Porter electro-amalgamation agitator, one 
of the latest inventions for extracting gold 
and silver from ore pulp, @ description of 
which is given in another part of this article. 
This enables him to do a large amount of 
custom work besides working the ores from 
his own mines, and buying what ore he can 
on the outside, 
properties, be bas a 


On the Look Out he is down sixty feet. 


In addition to hie-thining 
general merchandise 


store. For this he has just completed a new 
adobe building forty by twenty feet, in which 
can be found everything necessary to a min- 
er’s equipment. He lately sunk a well near 
the store 105 feet deep, in which there is 
eighteen feet depth of water, with a continu- 
ous, steady inflow. By means of this addi- 
tiona suppy of water he has already suc- 
ceeded in transforming that portion of the 
desert into as pretty an oasis as could be 
found anywhere on the Libyan desert. 

This particular part of Dale district is but 
an illustration of future possibilities. When 
Baird camped on the place he now occupies 
about eighteen months ago, it was nothing but 
open desert; nothing but the apparently bar- 
ren mountains with the endless stretches of 
sand between. Now it is a prosperous little 
town, having its postoffice and two stage 
lines, One coming in from Amboy on the 
north, the other from Palm Springs on the 
south. There are at the present time in the 
district about two hundred persons, nearly 
a whom are busily engaged taking out 
gold. 

In this same locality there is the Gold 
Basin mine, owned by J. B. Reed. He has a 
shaft down seventy feet. The vein averages 
eighteen inches in width, and the rock about 
$40 to the ton. Allen Goucher owns four 
claims in this district: The Great Southern, 
El Dorado, Mayflower and the Peacock. Some 
development work has been done on all of 
them, and the ore taken from them is high 
grade. The Star King mine is owned by 
Sexton & Moore. They have a shaft down 
over sixty feet. The vein averages about 
fourteen inches in width, and some tests 
made of the ore show it to run an average of 
$33 to the ton. The San Bernardino mine, or, 
as it is generally known here, the “‘Sam Ber- 
doon,”’ is owned by Frank Sabathe. He has 
a shaft down in it 102 feet. The ore in this 
mine averages $23 to the ton, and the vein 
is an average of fourteen inches wide. The 
Virginia Dale and the Rattler are two mines 
owned by Warner of San Francisco and Hart 
of Oakland. They have been working these 
mines for the last six years, and are operat- 
ing a Dodge stamp mill. The main shaft 
is down 150 feet, with an ore vein two and 
one-half feet wide. Several drifts have been 
run, from which large quantities of ore have 
been taken. It averages about $14 to the 
ton. Ed. Halesworth of San Bernardino has 
two mines in this district, the North Star and 
the Carlisle. In this latter he is down 220 
feet, and has run in a tunnel 900 feet. The 
ledge shows fourteen feet on the cross-cut, 
with ore running from $8 to $9 a ton. The 
Desert King mine, owned by Hinckley and 
Lee Brothers of Dale City, was ‘located 
January 1 of this year. They have a shaft 
down seventy feet. Tests made of the ore 
from this mine show it to run from $32 to as 
high as $136 to the ton. Ferguson Brothers 
of San Bernardino, have done considerable 
work on their mine, the White Star, and 
Sweezy & Arboy of San Bernardino, who own 
the Black Lead mine, are also busily en- 
gaged running a drift from their main shaft 
which they have down 100 feet. The Mont- 
rose mine, owned by the Index Company, is 
reported to be showing up well, assays of the 
ore rupving from $60 to as high as $400 to 
the ton, from a three-foot ledge and twenty- 
five feet between walls. Some placer dig- 
gings have been discovered in this district by 
F. Donovan and L. C. Curtis, who have 
made some locations and intend working 
them. 

The Brooklyn Mine. 

About twenty-three miles northwest of Cot- 
tonwood Springs and about nine miles south- 
east of Dale City in the Dale district is the 
Brooklyn mine, belonging to H. B. 
Botsford of Highland Park, who 
cated it in 1893. The first lot of ore was 
shipped from the mine in 1896 to the Selby 
Smelting Works at Vallejo Junction, and 
sampled $70 per ton. A second lot shipped 
to the same ‘works sampled $100 per ton. 
Since then the ore taken out has’ been sold 
to F. C. Baird of Dale City, who works it 
in hfs new mill. 

The main shaft in this mine is down eighty 
feet. At the twenty-foot level a short tunnel 
was run, which showed up good ore. Another 
was run fifty-five feet in at the fifty-foot level 
which also showed up a good body of ore, 
and .good ore was taken out at the bottom 
of the shaft. At 150 feet distance from the 
main shaft an open cut has been run in from 
which another shaft has been put down 
twenty-two feet. At that depth another tun- 
nel was run fifty feet in the direction of the 
main shaft from which good ore was also 


the Brooklyn on the 
A shaft has been sunk Afty 
feet at which depth a short level was run 
showing good ore. This claim could be 
worked in conjunction with the 
and the two together would make a good 


HOLCOMB VALLEY AND HORSE 
SPRINGS DISTRICT. 


OLCOMB VALLEY DISTRICT is one of 

the oldest mining districts in Southern 

California. In the early sixties placer 
gold diggings were discovered in the valley, 
and in a short time it had a population of 
200 people. Several million dollars worth of 
gold was taken out in a few months, but 
sowing to an excess of water a few feet be- 
neath the surface, only five or six feet of the 
top gravel could be worked and the miners 
sooh drifted to new. quarters. Since then 
it has only been worked in a desultory way. 

. About. four years ago an English com- 
pany purchased most of the land’ tn the 
valley and made preparations for working the 
ground on a large scale. A lot of expensive 
machinery, - including a-steam shovel, was 
shipped in, but’ not until this last spring 
was any work, amounting to much, done. 
Those in charge of the company’s interests 
are now sinking several shafts with the in- 
tention of going down fifty or sixty feet 
to bedrock, and by the aid of heavy pumps 
will keep out the water, enabling them to 
work all the gravel, which is known to be 
very rich. In the meantime they are de- 
voting themselves to placer mining, although 
the company own several rich quartz pros- 
pects in the vicinity. 

In upper Holcomb, Mr. Arnold of Los An- 
geles, has just erected a two-stamp will. 
He has two quartz claims there and has a 
force of men at work. In one of his claims 
he has run a seventy-five foot drift on a three- 
foot ledge of ore, mostly free milling, and 
which runs $20 to the ton. He is, prob- 
ably, the first man who ever ran placer dirt 
through a stamp mill. He recently tried the 
experiment on a hundred tons of old worked- 
over placer. He saved a little free gold and 
seventeen tons of concentrates. He is £0 
well pleased with the result that he intends 
putting in a larger plant. Near him, Tom 
Stewart, has a twelve-inch ledge of free- 
milling ore on which he has a fifty-foot 
incline, the ore from which at that depth 
runs $18 to the ton. On the other side of the 
valley, a mile east, is the property formerly 
belonging to’ the Pink Prince Mining and 
Milling Company: They run a 100-foot tunnel 
in a five-foot ledge of low grade ore. Last 
fall they put up a five-stamp mill, but be- 
came involved in some litigation and re- 
cently the property was sold to George D, 
Cole of San Bernardino. There -is a good 
deal of prospecting going on in the district 
and a number of good ledges have been 
discovered. 

Seven miles west of Holcomb is the famous 
Green Lead mine. High up on the mountain 
side is a tunnel, several hundred feet from 
which it is reliably stated, Richard Garvey 
took nearly a million dollars in gold, thirty- 
five years ago, and by the aid onlw of stone 
arastras and a cannon-ball mill. The ruins 
of the old arastras and the large thirty-foot 
water wheel, which ran them can still be: 
seen about four miles below the mine, from 
where the ore was packed by burros. For 
twenty-five years the mine remained aban- 
doned, supposedly worked out, but about a 
year ago, two parties, Messrs. Dickey and 
Simmons, took it up and, after clearing it out 
drifted in and struck another rich vein. 
They now have a force of twenty-five men 
at work and a ten-stamp mill running con- 
tinuously. The ledge varies in width from 
one to three feet, and is very rich, running 
$100 to the ton, but it is not free milling, as 
they can save only $16 to the ton by amal- 
gamation. Several rich strikes have been 
made in the neighborhood and a considerable 
amount of development work is being done. 

At Horse Springs, seven miles further west, 
there have been a number of claims taken 
up and some good strikes have been made. 
B. F. Thomas and P. B, Parker of Los An- 
geles have several claims on which they 
are pushing developmeygt work. On the 
Little Nell mine they have drifted in about 
ninety feet, following an eighteen-inch ledge, 
which runs $43 to the ton. On the Mexican, 
an adjoining claim, they have a forty-foot 
hole, and a three-foot ledge which runs $22 
to the ton. The ore from this mine is base, 
very little being free milling. They have 
several other claims, but on which they have 
not yet done much work. It is said that the 
owners of these mines intend putting up a 
mill. They have water enough within half a 
mile to run a ten-stamp mill. 

About a mile north of these claims are the 
Victor and Mojave Chief mines, owned by 
Rosson & Dolsch. They have run a tunnel 


125 feet on the Victor. They are not following | 


the ledges, but are drifting in from below 
and expect to strike the ore at about one 
hundred and forty feet depth.. The ledge at 
the surface is about twelve inches wide and 
assays $37 to the ton. . 

_ A half mile northeast of the Victor is the 
Gold Bug mine. It is a four-foot ledge, 
through which runs a nine-inch streak of 
high-grade ore. The mine belongs to a Mr. 
Chappelle. He recently made a shipment of 
several tons of selected ore, which netted 
him $125 a ton. Ail of the ore was taken 
from near the surface. A half mile north 
of the Gold Bug, Messrs. Kaufman and Zen- 
ine have located the Annie Rooney mine. 
It has a twelve-inch vein showing free gold 
and runs $68 to the ton. 

Two miles west of Horse Springs is a 
claim belonging to a Mr. Cocke. It has a 
large body of low-grade ore. The ledge is 
from five to eight feet thick and crops out 
for a couple of hundred feet along the hill- 
side. It runs from §8 to $10 a ton on the 
surface and shows better as it is opened up. 
In the vicinity is the Greenlee Copper mine, 
owned by Mr. Dolsch. It is a three-foot 
ledge, running 25 per cent. copper, with 
some gold and silver. In addition to there 
claims there are about half a dozen more 
being worked in that vicinity, which show 
good ore. Messrs. Baker and Brooks have 
a sixty-foot shaft down on a two-foot ledge 


of $20 ore, which is improving as it goes 
down, 
The country rock in the Horse Springs 


district: is a hard granite. The ledge matter 
is usually a brownish or pinkish quartz, con- 
taining iron sulpnurets and black magnetite 
with some free gold. 

The mountains in these districts are well 
timbered and watered, and a good wagon 
road runs to Victor and Hesperia, both on 
the line of the Southern California Railway, 
and both about twenty miles away. Being 
thus easy of access, the prospects for this 
section are very bright, and with the work 
now going on and more soon to be done, the 
establishment of a rich and permanent mining 
district is assured. 


HOCUMAC DISTRICT. 

OR many years it has been known 

that there is a deposit of gold in Mount 

San Antonia, commonly called “Old 
Baldy,’’ and for at least a decade what is 
known as the Hydraulic mine, has been in 
steady operation. The amount of gold taken 
out of this mine is not known, the owners 
not having taken the public into their con- 
fidence. It is said, however, that at times 
the output has run to $30 per day, the claims 
being worked by five men, and it is known 
that a certain amount is being taken out 
by the three men now working the mine. It 
is believed that the output is from $15 to $20 
per day. Old miners claim that the mine has 


| turned out from $50,000 to $100,000 during 
“its history. 


it is a placer claim and is 
worked on a small scale by the hydraulic 
process, water being too scarce to enable 
the property to be worked on a large scale. 
But a short distance from this mine there 
has recently grown up considerable of a 
boom. This originated in the location of the 
Agamemnon claim a few weeks since by 
Slanker and Grabell of Pomona, they bond- 
ing the claim to Fleming, Lane & Beckett 
of » for $20,000. Several assays made 
ranged from $68 to $675 per ton. A consider- 
able body of ore is in sight and fifteen men 
have been put to work on a tunnel, while 
others are getting a mill at a discarded mine 
ready to work the ore. This mine is in what 
Hocumac district, and lies in 
n no county; near ws 
one county line. 
the present time the rights to this 
mine dre in litigation. Mr & 
firm of Nolan & Smith 
brought suit 


the mine is materially 

dence of its richness. 
The finding of the Agamemnon prompted « 

thorgugh the mountain, and 


led to the location“of a number of other 
claims, those nearest to the Agamemnon ber 
ing the Illinois, George L, Little Cora, Beauty 
and Pomona, owned by Woy, Scott & An- 
drous of Pomona, and the Michigan, owned 
by Androus and Woy. These are but a small 
portion of the claims recently located in 
the district, and new claims are being filed 
on almost daily. 

Among the recent discoveries is a mine, 
which is said to contain a large body of 
very pure alum, though of what compounds 
does not appear to have yet been deter- 
mined. The mine is owned by West, Hill 


‘and Len Williams of Pasadena. 


ORO GRANDE DISTRICT. 0 


ITUATED in the extreme western part 
S of San Bernardino county, the Santa 
-Fé Railway from San Bernardino to 
Barstow goes through the middle of this dis- 
trict. It is one of the largest mining dis- 
tricts inythe county and has been fairly well 
prospected. About twelve miles from Oro 
Grande Station, in what is known as the 
Silver Mountain region, is the Sidewinder 
mine, belonging to Los Angeles parties. An- 
other mine in this district, owned by Los 
Angeles men, is the Carbonate. It is situated 
one mile east of the town of Oro Grande, at 
an elevation of 3000 feet. Although the mine 
produces principally a lead-silver ore, con- 
taining some gold, there are chutes of high- 
grade gold ore, which entitle it to a place 
among the gold mines. The rock is a mix- 
ture of granular quartz and calcite, rich in 
gold. 

Seven miles northeast of Oro Grande is the 
Oro Grande mine, but which is not at present 
being worked. About one-half a mile from 
this mine is the Royal Rock mine, one af 
the best equipped in this part of the deserx. 
The rock formation is a massive chloritic 
rock, through which occur irregular masses, 
vein-like sheets, and veinlets of quartz con- 
taining auriferous iron sulphurets, The rock 
is said to resemble that of many mines in 
Amador and Calaveras counties. There are 
no selvages or well-defined walls, but it is 
more than possible that such will be found 
as the mine if further developed. Another 
mine close to the old Oro Grande mine, is. 
the Whatnot. It is 4000 feet up, the vein run- 
ning north and south, and dipping nearly 
vertically. An adit kas been run for a con- 
siderable distance on the vein, connected 
at two points with the surface by upraises. 


Considerable stoping has been done above the | 


level. The vein is not more than from six 
to twelve inches wide, but it produces high- 
grade ore, all of which is shipped. This 
mine is also owned in Los Angeles, but is 
leased to parties living in Oro Grande. 

Forty miles east of Victor station, are the 
Black Hawk. mines, at an elevation of 5000 
feet. .The principal claims in this group 
are the Lookaqut, Santa Fé and Opera. The 
latter has furnished some high-grade ore, 
but none of the properties seem to be worked 
up to their possibilities. Forty-five miles 
northeast of Victor is the Rose mine, be- 
longing to the Morongo Mining Company of 
Riverside. Adjoining the Rose is the Christie 
mine, which some people say has got pos- 
session of the ore chute of the Rose. About 
the same distance from Victor as these two 
last mines, but more to the east, is the 
Coupon mine, which has, probably, the high- 
est elevation of any mine in the county, be- 
ing 7300 feet up. This property is also owned 
in Los Angeles. Of late years, but little work 
has been done on it. Ten miles west of the 
Coupon is the Opera mine, situated in what 
is known as the Black Hawk region, thirty- 
five miles east of Victor, at an elevation of 
6500 feet, reached by a winding trail. Gold 
occurs with hematite in bunches and veins 
in limestone, A good deal of satisfactory 
work has been done on this mine. Lying 
to the northeast of the Black Hawk group 
of mines and ‘about forty miles east of 
Victor, is what is called the Silver Reef 
district. The mines on this reef are prin- 
cipally silver, but high-grade gold ore has 
also recently been found. 

To the east of Bear Valley Lake, about 
fifteen miles, and three miles south of the 
Rose mine, is the Altuma mine. The vein 
is from one to two feet wide, but presents 
the peculiarity of disappearnig altogether for 
considerable distances, Three tunnels have 


been run near ‘the top of the hill, two of 
which were driven down on the vein. The 
water is obtained from springs in Antelope 
Canon. The property belongs to the Al- 
Bernardino, but from some cause or another 
they have not, of late, been pushing work 
Another group of mines not far from Bear 
Valley Lake is the Gold Mountain group be- 
A good deal of superficial development has 
been done on the properties, mainly in the 
quartzite, which lies like a cap on the sum- 
mit of the hi. The underlying formation is 
SURPRISE DISTRICT. . 

S ITUATED. four miles west of Barstow, 

Two years ago some rich quartz rock 
was found in it and a number of claims 
has been done. The veins are said to be 
small, but in many instances it has beep 
ing gold. Large dykes of porphyry traverse 
the district in a northwesterly direction, 
soid rock, in which hornblende and feldspar 
are prominent. The veins are fissures strik- 
gold occurs in quartz and a purplish-brown 
ore, derived from the oxidation of pyrite. 
copper suphide and carbonite. Limestone 
is found on the northern border of the gold 
lead carbonite, with silver and also some 
rich chloride of silver ore, are found. In 
is the Climax mine It is one of a group of 
five mines on which only a comparatively 
fact throughout this entire district the 
amount of work done seems to be but trifling 
BOUT eighty miles northeast of 

Fé Railway, is the Amargosa district. 
Amargosa is a Spanish word signifying bit- 
so named by the Spaniards on account of 
the beds of nitre which exist in the vicin- 


mine has a ten-stamp steam-power mill, and 
tuma Mining and Milling Company of San 
on the mine very vigorously. 
longing to E. J. Baidwin of San Francisco, 
form of open cuts. The gold occurs in 
granite and gneissoid rock. 

on the north side of the Mojave River. 
were located, on some of which some work 
shown that the rock was high-grade, show- 
The formation is a coarsely crystallized gneis- 
ing northwest and dipping northeast. The 
Some of the deposits contain considerable 
region. Four miles northwest, galena and 
this district, and three miles west of Barstow 
small amount of work has been done. In 
compared with its possibilities, 

gett, on the line of the Pacific Santa 
ter, and the district is said to have been 
ity. The district if in the extreme northern 


part of San Bernardino county, bordering og =~ 


Inyo county, and lies within what is knowa 
as the Valley of the Amargosa, which begins 
some distance south of Death Valley, and 
runs in a southeasterly direction to Salt 
Springs on the north side of the Avawats 
Mountains. The wagon road from 

is a good ong, and casy of travel all the 
so that it only takes a day and & 


that the Amargosa mine has the 
tory of any mining property in California. 


long before the discovery of gold 
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= | This mine is one of the old mines which 
gif | of this district lately published, it is stated 
| Ss fff There are many evidences of Hav 
| AEA | | worked by the Spaniards ago, 
State by Americans. A number of Span- 
| | as was used centuries ago by the Spaniards 
| | in Mexico has also been discovered. On 
i es | account of the inaccessibility and the crude 
— | | appliances used by the Spaniards in mining 
| | | none but the very richest ore was crushed, 
| | | | dump. Later on it is said to have been 
| | worked by Mexicans, but ae their mining 
7 | appliances were but little better than those 
| | | quantity of oro they handled was vers 
| | small. The frst mining mill erected ig 
| ee | | Southern California was on the Amargosa. 
, | | | it was a S-stamp mill, and was hauled all 
f | | | the way from San Francisco by wagon, the 
| | on it being % cents a pound. The 
property to compel them to sell bim the come Gme © the 
oe mine for $30,000 as he claims they agreed to y seems te know 
' (The Santa Rosa Mine do. The owners say that their promise was = +, however, 
' | . made subject to the release of the bond was in @ Gourishing 
- they hed given Fleming, and that as he re- ly one Gay the In- 
: | fuses to release them they were relieved from m the camp, burned 
| their promise to Smith. This erwise butchered 
| | rove all the inhabi. ‘ 
mip property, rea by Loe Angeles 
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parties, who immediately began active work 


“do it. 
‘done Over 2500 feet of work on. the mine, 


tunately situated. 


four wives 


on it, and which they are now pushing 
‘ahead as fast as money and machinery can 
Since they acquired it they have 


and have opened up some ore bodies of great 
richness. There are now over 500 tons of 
ore ready for the mill, which is now he- 
ing built, and which it is expected -will be 
completed about the 20th of this month. 
Much of the ore taken out is Teported as 
being very high grade, some assays of 


gosa Mining Company; they are The East 
Amargosa, Golden Eagle, Alaliama and Caro- 
lina. The following, taken from the . su- 
perintendent’s report to the company, made 
August 21 last, will give a good idea of 
the development work which has been done 
on the properties: 

“We commenced work on July 21, by 
starting two new shafts upon the Golden 
Eagle claim, and are described as follows: 
Shaft No. 1 is about 600 feet south of the 


| northerly end line of the 


claim. Size of 


al 
tie 
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THE WELLS AT DALE CITY. 


small lots going, as stated by one of the 
Officers of the company, as high as $8000 
per ton. A _ belief .exists that this mine 
will.corroborate its past history, and prove 
that it is one of the great paying quartz 
mines of the Southwest. This belief is 
based on the fact that the gold is found 
in granite, that being the formation on the 
property, agd accounting, in the opinion of 
many, for the richness of the ore, granite 
being the primary rock, showing that it 
has. come from a great depth, it gives 
the assurance that the ore will be found 
richer as they go down on it. The vein 
is said by those who have examined it to 
be a true fissure, eight feet wide. The 
company has opened it for 800 feet, and 
report. they have 20,000 tons of ore in 
sight. A complete plant of machinery, cost- 


shaft is 4 feet 6 inches, by 5. feet, 6 inches; 
10 feet deep, and by an average sample 
taken from the workings gave returns by 
assay in gold of $8.26; silver, 32 cents; total, 
$8.58 per ton. By continuing said work to 
the depth of fifty feet, the main ore body 
of the district can be reached. Shaft No. 
2 is 4 feet by 5 feet, and 10 feet deep, and 
is put down on a hill of decomposed quartz, 
carrying considerable oxide of iron, and 
shows gold by spoon test. It is on the 
same ore body as shaft No. 1, and shows 
the same assay value of gold per ton, 
and is near the southerly end of claim. 
“Shaft No. 3 is put down on the East 
Amargosa, and between two old workings, 
and will cut the ore body at a depth of 
about forty feet. Size of shaft is 4 feet 


6 inches, by 5 feet 6 inches, and 10 feet 


ass 
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BRUTE 


| 
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THE MILL AT DALE CITY. 


ing $15,000, has been erected, so that it 
is now only.a matter of a few days when 
work will begin on crushing the ore. | 
.This mine is, in many respects, very for- 
There is fuel in abun- 
dence, and the supply of water on the 
property for milling and domestic purposes 
is amply sufficient. Besides this present 
supply the company owns a spring about 
six miles distant, and 800 feet up in which 
they think they can develop sufficient water 
to run a fifty-horse power. If this prove 
to be the case they will be able to dis- 
pense with the stream and its attendant 
expense. 
it as his opinion that by November next 
this mine will place itself among the divi- 
dend-paying mines of the Southwest, and 
that it will, in all probability, be one of 
the largest producers in Southern Cali- 
fornia, if not in the whole State. 

In an official report made a few weeks 
ago by the Examining Committee of the 
board of directors, it is stated: ‘‘Develop- 


The manager of the company gives. 


deep, and is the location of the works of 
the claims. Drift No. 2 is in .eighty-four 


the whole workings gave assay returns of 
$12.62 gold per ton. Drift No. 3 is an old 
drift south of shaft, and is in about twenty- 
five feet, all in a decomposed ore, same as 
drift No. 2. 
ore. by spoon test, and by an average sam- 
ple taken from the drift, gave assay re- 
turns of $6.25 in gold per ton. 

“The Alabama and Carolina claims show 
large bodies of ore, some of it assaying as 
high as $80 gold per ton. The samples were 
taken from croppings, as no work of any 
consequence has been done upon either o 
the two last-named claims.”’: 

The climate at the mine is, at this sea- 
son of the year, very trying. Notwith- 
standing the great heat the men were able 
to work twenty days from July 26 of the 
present year, doing thirty feet of new 
work and cleaning and brightening up 180 


feet of old workings. 


V3 


| 
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ment work was started in two of _ the 
tunnels, which resulted in opening a vein 
of very rich ore that started with a width 
of six inches, and widened to thirty inches 
after a few days’ work. We have con- 
tinued to take ore from this working, pil- 
ing it on the dump for milling, and the 
vein holés its width of thirty inches. Dur- 
ing the month of April two ore bodies, or 
chutes, were struck while prosecuting work 
in another tunnel, the ore from which 
is even richer than that just mentioned: 
some of it assayed $1000 per ton, samples 
of it going as high as 8000 per ton. Of 
this there has been mined sixty tons that 
will average $19 per ton, which has been 
stored with the rest awaiting the erection 
of the mill." The company is incorporated 
as the Amargosa Mining and Milling Com- 


The East Amargosa 

and located that it is most certain to be 
on the line of the proposed Los Angeles and 
Balt Lake Railroad. The construction of 
that road through this district would be of 
inestimable value, both to the road and 
to the region, as it — materially aid 
in the development of important min- 
eral resources in this section, and in do- 
ing so provide itself with a large and steady 
freight business. That the through road 
from Salt Lake to Los Angeles will soon 
be a reality is the firm conviction of ali 
those who have mining interests here. They 
feel that the road would, and must become 
a ‘paying proposition, and that therefore 
the necessary capital to build it will be 
forthcoming. 


The nearest point on a line of railroad 


CAMP AT DALE 


pany, with Frank M. MacMasters as 
perintendent of the mine. | 
At the offices of the company in the 
Gtimeon Bleck, .Los Angeles, can be seen 
gome of the relice in the form of Spanish 
tools and implements fodnd in the mine, 
weed by the Spaniards when working M in 
the carly days. 
™ + Amargesa Mines. 
On the east end southeast of the famous 
Amargosa mine, epeken of above, group 
belonging the Bast Amar 


at present is Daggett; the wagon road from 
there to the property good. From 
report of the superintendent, and mining ex. 
perts that have seen the property, the com. 
pany feel that they have a very valuable 
property, and one well calculated to be « 
dividend payer before the close of the next 
year. 

These mines are all full-cleed claims. The 
alee owns a mill site. It ie incor. 


feet, and by an average sample taken from 


The ore from this drift shows 


property is so situated 


| 


Shares of the par value of $1 each, non- | 
assessable. The company’s offices in Los 
Angeles are in the Lankershim Block, and 
the officers are: Richard Garvey, presi- 
dent; A. W. Kinne, vice-president; Na- 
tional Bank of California, treasurer, U. 8S. 
G. Todd, secretary; directors, Bradner W. 
Lee, E. K. Alexander and James Walters. 
THE VANDERBILT AND’ OTHER 

DISTRICTS. 

‘ LL the nofthwestern portion of San 
Bernardino county bordering on the 
State of Nevada is full of rich mining 

districts, but which are not yet worked to a 
fraction of their possibilities. Starting from 
Blake, a station on the Pacific Santa Fé 
Railway, the California Eastern Railway, for- 
merly known as the Nevada Southern Rail- 
way, runs north for a distance of thirty 
miles through a country which those who 
know something of will tell you is simply 
fabulously wealthy. Leaving Blake, which is 
the junction of the Pacific Santa Fé and 
California Bastern railways,’ and which is 
279 miles distant from Los Angeles, the road 
traverses the Exchequer, New York, Crescent, 
Purdy and Manvel districts. To the north- 
west of these are the Vanderbilt and Clarks 
district: In the latter the principal camp is 
the Ivanpah, which, according to the rec- 
ords, has produced seven million dollars in 
silver bullion. A little to the south of Ivan- 
pah is what is known as the Mineral Hill 
country, in which is ‘ocated the Bullion 
mine, a silver-lead prope:ty, ani which, if 
worked "to 118 capacity, wouid, it is said, fur- 
nish ore enough alone to keep one railroad 
busy. 

Five miles west of Vanderbilt is the Nahl 
camp, where the Manvel Mining Company and 
a syndicate operating the McCormick mine 
have been doing some development work 


Railway to Los Angeles, or the California 
Eastern extension, which is ardently looked 
for. Eighteen miles northeast of Vanderbilt 
is the Crescent district. Other mines in that 
vicinity are the Gold Bronze, owmed by the 
Vanderbilt Mining and Milling Company; the 
St. George, owned by Mackay and Flood of 
San Francisco, and the Boomerang, owned 
by the Brick Consolidated Mining Company, 
of which A. G. Campbell of Salt Lake is the 
principal owner. 

A mining man having interests in that 
part of San Bernardino county said of it 
that there was no richer mining territory on 
the Pacific Coast than the region adjoining 
Nevada’s State line on the south and run- 
ning across it, but that, even if the quartz 
went to a thousand dollars a ton straight 
through, it would have to stay in the ground 
until they had better shipping facilities. He 
further said that if a smelter were erected in 
Los Angeles ail the ore from those districts 
would be shipped to Los Angeles. 

.The St. George mines form a group in the 
Vanderbilt district of which a good deal has 
been said at one time or another. They are 
owned by John W, Mackay, with whom are 
associated some New York parties, but they 
are being worked by A. G. Campbell of Salt 
Lake, who has leased them. There are three 
mines in the group, the Gold Bar, Gold Bar 
Extension and Oro del Fino. They are all 
located on a single vein, which has becn 
opened at different places by cuts and 
trenches. Several shafts have been sunk, the. 
deepest one of which is equipped with a 
steam hoist, others with whims or wind- 
lasses. The ore from these mines is hauled 
to the Boomerang mill, one mile distant. 

.The Queen of Night is another mine in this 
district that is taking out pay ore: The vein 
runs from a few inches to two feet in width, 


and a large quantity of good ore has been 
taken from it. A cross-vein was found in 
the mine upon which a cut and tunnel were 
made and from which some extremely rich 
quartz was taken. The ore contains gold, sil- 
ver, lead, copper, iron and zinc. It is al! 
shipped to eastern reduction works. 

On the eastern slope of Providence Moun- 
tains, which lie to the south of the New 
York range, is the Hidden Hill mine, twenty 
miles north of Fenner station on the Santa 
Fé Railway, at an elevation of 4000 feet. The 
property comprises a group of five — 

olden 


BAIRD. 


of which the Hidden Hill and the 
Queen are the most important. Although the 
veins are small the rock is rich in gold. 


THE MANVEL DISTRICT. 


Lire just south of the Vanderbilt dis- 


trict, its chief town is Manvel, the pres- 

ent northern terminus of the California 
Eastern Railway. One of the principal min- 
ing properties in this district is the group 
known as the Gold Chief mines. It consists 
of seven claims, situated six miles west of 
Manvel, at an elevation of 5700 feet. and is 
at the extreme southwest end of the New 
York Mountains. The geology of the locality 
is simple, consisting of quartzites, in part 
conglomerate, mica schist, and limestone, 
resting a mass of intrusive granite. The 
quartzite forms the basal -stratum of the 
sedimentary series, and is the principal gold- 
bearing rock, though gold also occurs in the 
schists, and, but more sparingly, in the con- 
glomerates. Dykes of rhyolite and felsite 
have intruded the sedimentary rocks. Sevy- 
eral hundred feet of development have been 
done on the Gold Chief, but as water is yet 
scarce, extensive work on the mine has been 
difficult. 

These New York mountains are an exten- 
sion of the Providence range to the south, 
though disconnected. Veins and mineral de- 
posits occur at several places in the sedi- 
mentary rocks which flank the main granitic 
core, The axis of the range is northeast and 
southwest. The formation is very similar to 
that described in the Gold Chief mine. On 
the eastern side of these mountains are 
found numerous copper deposits in the lime- 
stone. Silver ores are also found in the 
limestone, associated with low-grade copper 
ores. On the end of the range, in 
low foothills, are the fissure veins found in 
the Vanderbiltdistrict. North of the main 
range, in granite, which is a portion of the 
great mass of these New York Mountains, 
are large quartz veins containing some gold 
and sulphide copper ores. On the west side 
and southwest ends of the range gold is 
found in several* places in the quartzite, 
which here also forms the basal stratum of 
the sedimentary series. These quartzites are 
conglomerate in part, though the conglomer- 
ate is not at the base. They are found to be 
gold bearing also, though of lower grade than 
the quartzites. 

Another group in this district is the Red 
Cloud, These claims, including the Blue 
Jacket and White Cloud, are on the west 
side of the New York range, nine miles west 
of Manvel. The ores from them are simi- 
lar to those found in the Gold Chief, but not 
much work has been done on them. 


OLD WOMAN'S MOUNTAINS. 
KACHED from Danby on the Hne of the 
Ranta Fé Rellway, from which it is dis- 
tant only eight miles south. Veins of 

gold and sliver ores, and also silver-lead ore, 
are found in the Old Woman's Mountains. 


The principal mines being worked here are 
the Winton mines, belonging, it is said, to B. 


feet. 
group, but development bas only ‘been done 
en two of them. The veto le in granite, run- 
ning east and weet, and dipping vertically. 

thousand feet 


while awaiting the advent of the Salt Lake | 
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TWENTY-NINE PALMS DISTRICT 


ORTHWEST of the Dale district, and 

N directly. north of the Pinon, is Twenty- 
nine Palms District. It is about forty 

miles from Palms 

Southern Pacific 


Springs Station on the 
Railway, but the wagon 
road from there is good all the way. You 
can leave Los Angeles at 8 o'clock in the 
morning and reach this district the same 
evening, in time for an 8 o'clock dinner. 
This section is generally credited with hav- 
ing the best supply of.water of any on the 
desert, and it is of excellent quality. In fact 
the district is by no means a new settle- 
ment, for mining and prospecting have been 
going on in it for over twenty years. It con- 
tains many valuable, paying mines and has. 
moreover the advantage of being well wooded 
and, as has been already said, well watered. 
These facts combined with its being so ac- 
cessible have made it a favorite region for 
prospectors, but it is mainly within the last 
few years that mining on any extended 
scale has been prosecuted. 
The pioneers of this district were John w. 
Wilson, formerly known as ‘‘Quartz’’ Wilson; 
J. W. Park and M. Granier, who made sev- 


those in search of mining properties could 
make themselves comfortable here instead of 
rushing off to the Alaskan fields, where suf- 
fering and, in many cases, premature death, 
surely await them. It is the bright and 
glittering gold we hear of now from that far- 
off country, but soon, far too soon, it will 
be only of the bleached bones of hundreds of 
poor fellows who have ‘crossed the divide,’ 
that the friends whom they left behind will 
hear. And all this suffering for gold—gold 
that can bé found amid the flowers and 
under the sunshine of Southern California.’’ 
Among the advantages of this district is 
the water supply. Toe Caro Company have 
an abundance of it on their property, as also 
of wood, Their mines south of Twenty-nine 
Palms, consist of ledges much smaller than 
those on the north’ side, but they are also 
richer. On August 23 last, the company 
had_three. assays made that went $16, $71 
and $2005 per ton, so that between the large 
ledge of low-grade ores on the north side 
and the high-grade ores on the south side, it 
would look as if this Twenty-nine Palms dis- 
trict would soon be known as one of the 
best and most valuable mining districts in 
the Southwest. The ‘company have a two- 
stamp mill with concentrator, etc., on their 
property for testing and sampling their ores, 
and a large mill with reduction works will 
be put up this fall. 
Deseret Mining Company: 


This company, incorporated under the name 
of the Deseret Gold Mining and Milling 


' Company, with $100,000 capital, purchased six 


mines from J. W. Park, one of the original 
locators in the Twenty-nine Palms district. 
They have done a considerable amount of 
development work on all of their_mines, and 
which consists of a seventy-foot shaft on the 
Summer Queen, a sixty-foot shaft on the 


TWENTY-NINE PALMS. 


eral locations, purchased later by J. L. 
Mudge of Los Angeles, and other parties 
interested with him, and who afterward in- 
corporated under the name of the Caro Min- 
ing and Milling Company, with a capital 
of $250,000. 
The Caro Mining Company. 

This company, together with some of the 
parties interested in it, are, perhaps, the 
largest holders of mining property in this 
part of the desert, owning over thirty 
claims, besides those recorded as belonging 
exclusively to the company. They have. done 
a large amount of work on their property, 
having on one ledge a shaft fifty-six feet 
deep, a tunnel sixty-six feet, and a drift 
seventy feet. On another mine there is a. 
drift of about two hundred feet. On still 
another two shafts have been put down, one 
of seventy-four feet, the other forty-thHrée 
feet, also a drift of 108 feet, Oh a fourth 
mine a shaft seventy-one feet has been sunk, 
and a little south of it, on the same ledge, 
a shaft twenty feet deep hag been put down 
on the hanging wall, and a dfift of fourtecn 
feet to the other wall has been made. On 
another mine a shaft. fifty-eight feet has 
been sunk, and at the fifty-foot level a 
drift was run on the ledge, both north and 
south from the shaft. All the shafts in 
these mines are six by eight feet, and all 
working tunnels and drifts are five feet by 
six feet six inches. 


The mother lode, on the north side of 
the Twenty-nine Palms District is one of 
.the strongest and most remarkable ledges in 
this part of California. The owners: of the 
properties here mentioned have: located .on 
it for a distance of nearly twelve miles, and 
the ledge has been traced much farther. So 
far as has been developed, the ledge ranges 
from two feet to thirty-one feet four inches 
in width, and assays from $2 to $19 per ton; 
but a free run of the ore would, perhaps, 
be from $8 to $12 per ton. A gentleman re- 
cently referring to this ledge, remarked: 


of that ledge you will see that there is. no 
Klondyke that can possibly exceed it. Take, 
for instance,’’ he said,’’ their shaft No. 1, 
down less than twenty feet: on the surface 
the ledge is about two feet, while at the 
bottom of the shaft it is over four feet wide. 
Their next shaft is about eight thousand 
feet further north; allow the standard. of 
thirteen cubic feet of solid rock in place per 
ton, and a depth of two hundred feet for 
depth of work (although it willno doubt 
be five hundred feet, as the ore scems to 
increase in value and the ledge to widen as 
added depth is made.) and width of ledge 
four feet, and your figures will show 8000 
by 200, equal to 1,600,000. Then multiply that 
by four, the width of the ledge, and yu 
have 6,400,000 cubic feet, which divided by 
thirteen—the standard allowance of solid rock 
to a ton—gives you 492,300 tons, or ca!l it in 
round figures. 500,000 tons. Put the price at 
only $8 to the ton and you have $4,000,000 
in gold as the product. And, bear in mind 
that these figures cover only one-fonrth of 
the locations owned by these parties on this 
ledge. This,’’ he went on to say, “is but 
an illustration of the vast wealth of gold in 
Southern California, only awaiting pluck, 
earnest work and a smal! amount of capital 
to bring forth, and it seems to me as if 


“If you will figure the tonnage and value 


Golden Chariot, and a sixty-five-foot shaft on 
the North Star. They have also run a tun- 
nel thirty-ive feet on this latter mine. Be- 
sides this they are down twenty-five feet in 
the Hampshire and sixteen feet in the Leota, 
and have quite lately uncovered another good 
prospect from which some rich surface was 
taken. They have a Tremaine steam-power 
mill of a capacity of ten tons of ore per 
day, and a considerable quantity of other 


machinery. The ore from the deeper shafts | 


averages from $18 to $411 per ton. It is free 
milling, but the company intend putting up 


a cyanide plant this fall, which will enable 


them to work all their ores to good advan- 
tage. They have ten men employed at he 
present time. J. W. Park is president of the 
company, D. D. Whitney, vice-president, and 
superintendent, R. E, Dill, treasurer, and F. 
L. Hoosock, secretary. 


COPPER MINES, 


OME excellent copper prospects have 

been’ found in. different parts of San 

Bernardino county, chiefly, however, in 
the northern and northeastern parts. The 
Copper Bullion mine, about one mile an@ a 
half west of Manvel, is among the best 
known. The ore chutes occur in liméstone. 
In the Mescal district, twenty miles west of 
Vanderbilt, large deposits of low-grade ores 
are reported and a number of claims have 
been located. There are also gold and silver 
prospects in that district. Sixty miles below 
The Needles, near the Colorado River, in 
what is known as the Monument district, 


| there are large deposits and veins contain- 


ing copper ores. A large number of claims 
‘have been located, but most of them are still 


in the prospective stage. In the Ord Moun- 
tain district, some copper prospects have also 
been found, as also in the Lava Beds dis- 
trict, near Daggett. In this latter, is the 
Tiptop copper mine, from which shipments of 
ore are made from time to time to Swansea, 
Wales. This mine is owned in Cleveland, O. 
SILVER-LEAD MINES, 
ESIDES its many gold mines San Ber- 
B nardino has a number of silver-lead 
properties, scme of which are still be- 
ing worked, but many of them, also, are 
idle. In some of them the ore contains 
both silver and gold, and where the pro- 
portion of the latter is sufficiently high they 
are worked, otherwise not. Among the most 
prominent are the Duncan & Clark mines, 
about six miles northwest of Barstow. The 
ore is lead carbonate, carrying a variable 
amount of silver. Horn silver has also been 
found in some of the claims, associated with 
malachite. 
Another good mine, but which has already 


-been mentioned as a gold mine, is the Car- 


bonate. The proportion of gold in the quartz 
is sufficiently great to justify the owners of 
it working it as a gold mine, All the ore 
from this mine is shipped to Colorado smelt- 
ers. The Cleveland is, or was, another good 
lead-silver mine. It is five miles southwest 
of Calico, but it has been allowed to re- 
main idle for some time past. In the Galena 
camp, seven miles southwest of Oro Grande, 
several good prospects have -been reported, 
but, as a rule, nothing has been done on 
them. 


LTHOUGH not containing as many 
mining districts as San Bernardino 
county, Riverside possesses some very 
rich mining properties. The principal 
districts are the Menifee, Pinacate, 
and Pinon, but in addition to these there are 
number of smaller ones bearing the names 
of the ranges of mountains in which the 
regions mined are situated. 
known mines in the Pinon district is the 
Desert Queen, or, as it is frequently called, 
the McHenry mine. It is twenty-eight miles 
north of Indio, on the line of the Southern 
Pacific Railway. A good deal of work has 
been done on this property, but its true merits 
have not yet been thoroughly tested. Some 
of the quartz taken out has been very high 
grade, but not enough of it has been 
erushed to properly establish the value of the 
mine. Forty-five miles northeast of Salton, 
in the Hathaway and Eagle mountains, are 
the Bowlder mines. Considerable develop- 
ment work has been done on them. The 
principal mine of the group is the Bowlder, 
in which several shafts have been sunk and 
a tunnel run in on the vein, In the Pinon 
district is the celebrated Lost Horse mine, 
for which it is said C. D. Lane, the rich 
mining man of San Francisco, offered §250,- 
000, or to give bond for it to that amount, 
but the offer was refused. It: is about 
twenty-eight miles north of Indio, at an ele- 
vation of 5000 feet. Good work has been 
Gone on this mine, the greater portion of it 
in good rock. 
and Kelsey of Banning, but it has since been 
incorporated with a capital 
divided into 6000 shares. 


EAGLE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT, 
GOOD deal of prospecting has been done 

A in this district, and the general opinion 
ie that it promises to become one of the 
leading mining districts of the Southwest. 
Eagle mountain ts about forty miles northeast 
ot Walters station on the Southern Pacific. 


The Gret locations made ip this district were 


One of the best 


stock of $500,000, | 


It formerly belonged to Ryan | 


Riverside County, 


early last year, and the work done on them 
proved so satisfactory that a large number 
of claims have since been taken up. The 
Messenger mine ig one of them. The vein on 
it is from three to four feet wide. The for- 
mation in this district is porphyry, granite 
and schist. On the southeast side of Eagle 
Mountain there is plenty of water and iron 
wood. One of the leading mines on fhat 
side is the Cactus, owned by Coon of River- 
side and Cummings of Los Angeles. Re- 
ports show that the ledges contain gold and 


copper, the veins being capped with brown 


copper sulphurets. Some shipments of the 
ore. mnie to western smelters proved very 

In what is known as Eagle Mountain pro- 
per can be. seen many evidences of volcanic 
action, and the general opinion of those geo- 
logists and mineralogists who have visited 
it is that at some remote period the moun- 
tain was a volcano. On all sides it rises up 
to a height of from 1500 to 2000 feet above 
the surrounding valleys, while in the center 
there is a very noticeable depression. With- 
in this depression, or crater-like amphitheater, 
and extending on all sides beyond it, are 
are many evidences of ore bodies. Almost 
every known combination of contacts can be 
found here, and these contacts are so 
distinctly marked and traced as to furnish 


reliable data for the belief of a formation of | 


veins and ore bodies. | 

One who is familiar with this district says 
it Contains a great many large magnetic and 
hematite iron ledges that extend for miles. 
Paralleling these iron veins runs the blue 
and yellow limestone, with large interior 
masses of quartzite and prophyry dykes. In 
this contact the ledges are-sgenerally well 
Gefined and in most instances can be traced 


on the surface a great distance. 4 


In the southern part of the mountain the 
contact ts granite and mica echist, with an 
occasional contact of quartizite and porphyry 
or trachyte. Wherever any of these con- 
taete are encountered there are evidences of 
number of veins within com- 


Gray Eagle. 


shipped, of which assayed $350 per ton. 


from $300 to $426.87 per ton. 
owned by Luce & McGinness of Los Angeles. 


tant. 


‘paratively small area, several of which have 


been prospected, and as far as developed, 

proved to be true fissures. Such formations 

are notorious the world over for their gold- 

bearing tendencies, and it is therefore fair 

assume that Eagle Mountain is no excep- 
on. 

At present the most prominent claim in the 
district is the Iron Chief. Two ‘shafts have 
been put down in this mine, about eighty feet 
deep each, connected by a level 100 feet in 
length. The mine has been a steady pto- 
ducer of shipping ore since its discovery in 
the spring of 1596. Several carloads shipped 
have given returns from $80 to $115 per ton. 
Besides the shipping. ore they have at the 
present time several hundred tons of ore that 
will cyanide $25-per ton. The character of 
the ore is hematite iron containing lime and 
porphyry. The contact is lime and granite. 
The mine is owned by Los Angeles _and-San 
Bernardino parties. J. S..Beach of Los An- 
geles is superintendent: They have a mill 
of 10-ton capacity a day, with a cyanide plant 
attached. 

Only a mile or so from the Iron Chief is the 
Oactus mine, owned by the Eagle Mountain 
Gold Mining Company, composed of Los An- 
geles and Riverside men. Their deepest shaft 
is 103 feet. The one is a rose quartz in a 
porphyry and quartzite contact. In the im- 
mediate vicinity are a number of promising 
locations, on which more or less develop- 
ment work has been done, owned by Frank 
Baxter, William Blair, Burt & Carlson, Luce 
& McGinness, J. H Berryman, C. S. Van 
Fleet, and Peter Lenhart. On the eastern 
side of the mountain Tallant and Whitcomb 
of Indio, and P. W. McGrath of Los Angeles 
own a fine group of claims. On the Black- 
bird, of this group, they are down sixty feet, 
and have a twenty-foot drift on a three-foot 
ledge that assays from $80 to $124 per ton. 
The ore is an iron and copper-stained quartz; 
the contact being porphyry and granite. 

In the same locality Jordan and Lancaster 
are down cn the Buzzard seventy-five feet 
with a four-foot ledge, the ore showing well 
in copper and $52 in gold per ton. Near the 
Buzzard! Henry Coon of the Eagle Mountain 
Mining Company has a promising mine in the. 
In the same locality Briggs, 
Laird and Forsythe of Perris own several lo- 
cations on a six-foot ledge of high-grade ore. 
On the south side of the district is the Gila 
Monster. The ore on top assays high. A 
tunnel, now in sixty-five fect, is being run 
to tap the ledge. This mine is owned by 
Suttenfield and Ham of San Bernardino. 
They also own the Occident, which adjoins it. 
On this property they have run a tunnel 
forty feet on a two-foot ledge of $100 ore. 
Near the Occident is the Mary Ann, from 
which ten tons of croppings have been 
Di- 
rectly southwest from the Gila Monster and 
Mary Ann mines is the Essie I. mine. This 
is a new discovery, with fine prospects. The 
character of the ore and the country forma- 
tion are said to be identical with those of the 
famous Lost Horse mine in this county. The 
ore is free milling, the only free milling ore 
so far found in Eagle Mountain. At the 
bottom of an eight-foot shaft the ledge is 
thirty-eight inches wide between two fine 
walls, and assays made of some of it give 
This mine is 


These same parties also own the Dude and 
Wizzard mines, five miles north of Cotton- 
wood Springs. The ledge’is from six to ten 
feet wide, and crops out the entire distance. 
On these two claims there is a large body of 
concentrating ore in sight, worth from $8 to 
$10 per ton. 

The great drawback to Eagle Mountain ‘is 
tlie scarcity of surface water. During the 
rainy season the tanks furnish sufficient 
water for domestic use, ‘but an abundance of 
water can be obtained at Cottonwood Springs. 
This inconvenience will, it is hoped, be done 
away with before long, as the Supervisors of 
Riverside county have voted money for sink- 
ing wells in the district, and the McGrath 
boys of Cottonwood Springs are now at work 
on one ofthem. This action of the Riverside 
Supervisors is looked upon as a blessing by the 
mine-owners in the central and northern 
parts of the district. Buzzard Springs sup- 
plies water for domestic purposes to those lo- 
cated on the eastern slope, and Oriole 
Springs and the Brazel’s well afford sufficient 
water for all practical purposes to those on 
the south and southwest sides of the district. 

Another great need of this district is a 
custom mil) where small owners can have 
their ore worked, so as to furnish them 
with the means to go on developing their 
properties. At Cottonwood Springs the Mc- 
Grath Bros. have an assay office and steam 
arrastre, with a capacity of from three to 
five tons a day, but as a great deal of 
the ore in this district is of a. rebellious 
nature, a mill with a concentrator and 
cyanide plant attached is needed. 


pected that a large amount of work will 
every probabiilty that the district: will make. 
a fine record for itself; yet is well to 
man, but as affording an opportunity for the 
investment of capital sufficient, at least, 
any district in the southwest that can hold 
out more lucrative inducements than Eagle 
MONTENEGRO DISTRICT. 

¢ N THE northeast corner of the Pinon 
as it is sometimes written, Monte 
Negras. It is about fifty miles northeast 
Dale district in San Bernardino county and 
Eagle Mountain. The first claims located 
considerable prospecting has been going on, 
claims abandoned and then relocated, as 
came better known. Water is not as plen- 
tiful as it might be, or as, perhaps, it will 
find it. On the Dale side plenty of water 
has been found by sinking for it, but on 
Cottonwood Springs, twenty-five miles dis- 
Among the claims in, this district 
Summit and Venus. Another is the O. K., 
or, as it is now called, the McKinley Bill 


be done here this fall and winter, with 
state that it is not the place for the poor 
for good development, there is not probably 
Mountain. 

district is the Montenegro district, or, 
of Walters Station, and lies between the 
in Montenegro were in 1892, since when 
the knowledge of their prospective value be- 
be when stronger efforts are put forth to 
the south side the nearest water is at 
are the Porcupine, Columbus, Republican, 
mine. To the south of the Montenegro — is 


.a group of claims known as the Sterling 


mines. They are situated in the Hathaway 
Mountains, about thirty miles northeast of 
miles further northeast, in the Chuckawalla 
Mountains, is the San Diego mine, on whicn 
encouraging results. 
- THE MENIFEE DISTRICT. 

() California in which a good deal of 

work has been done, and which pos- 
investments, there are none more favorably 
situated, in a geographical sense, than the 
ern part of Riverside county. ‘From Los 
Angeles to Perris, the junction on the 
tricts, the distance is only eighty-five miles. 
At Perris one branch of the Southern Cali- 
ern section of the Menifee district to Hemet 
and San Jacinto, while another branch to 
to Elsinore, from whence it continues in a 
southerly direction, skirting the Menifee 
Temecula. In fact, the Southern California 
Railway has built itself all around and into 
every possibility for the shipment of ores 
without the necessity of long wagon hauls. 
plies, in this district, is the Mammoth mine, 
it is nine miles south of Perris at an 
seven feet in width, ranging from four to 
ten feet, and dips slightly to the northwest. 
points; and at the end of one of them an 
incline of 200 feet was run down on the 
The quartz of the vein is impregnated with 
pyrites and shows free gold at many places. 
Ophir mine, at an elevation of 1650 feet, 
There is a Huntington mill on this. prop- 
vein, which lies in granite. Just north 
of the Ophir is the Perris mine, 2200 feet 


Salton, at an elevation of 2000 feet. Fifteen 
some development work has been done with 
F THOSE mining districts “in Southern 

sess mines yielding large returns on the 
Menifee and Pinacate districts in the west- 
Southern California Railway for both dis- 
fornia Railway traverses the entire north- 
the south runs between the two districts 
district on its westerly side, as far as 
these two mining districts, thus affording 
One of the big mines, as its name im- 
elevation of 1600 feet. The vein averages 
Some- cuts have been made at different 
vein. Whe inclosing rock is granodiarite. 
Three miles north of the Mammoth is the 
erty, and a shaft has been sunk on the 
up. A shaft has been put down on this 


It is ex-. 


eight miles northwest of Perris, 


mine and a drift run from the bottom’ of | 


it. The fissure is a heavy one, in granite, 
accompanied by a dyke. Still another 
property is the Menifee mine, eight miles’ 
south of Perris. A great deal of good. 
work has been done on this property with 


“mitl 


Satisfactory results. The plant consists of 
a@ steam hoist and a §-stamp mill. 
Leon Mine. 

One of the most promising gold proper- . 
ties in this district is«the Leon mine, ait- 
uated seven miles southwest of Winchester 
on the Santa Fé Railway. The mine was 
discovered by C. H. and J. W. Briggs, and 
was owned and operated by'-them for about 
one year, when they sold ‘it to the Leon 
Gold Mining Company. ‘A report was made 
on this mine last year by a mining engt- 
neer, in which it was stated: “The ledge 


‘of gold-bearing quartz lies between a porphry 


foot wall and a slate-hanging wall; is 
strong and continuous, varying from four- 
teen inches to eight and one-half feet in 
width, containing gold in free state and 
sulphurets.”’ 

The main shaft is down 220 feet and about 
1500 feet of development has been done on 
this property. In the two main pay 
chutes the ore averaged from $35.20 to 
$153.94 to the ton. The mine is not being 
worked at the present time, as those con- 
trolling it are largely interested in some. 
northern mines from which they expect divi- 
dends, when it is their intention to erect 
a 10-stamp mill here of 1200-pound stamps, — 
the specifications for which are already in. 
In connection with the mine is a. good 
site with plenty of water near at 
hand. The mine is patented, and is the 
property of the Leon Gold Mining Company, 
with head offices in San Francisco. The 
capital stock is $500,000, in the same num- 
ber of shares of the par value of $1 each, 
and on which $35,525 has been paid up.. 
Charles R. Bishop, vice-president of the 
Bank of California, San Francisco, and 
George W. Parsons of Los Angeles are 
among the directors. 

Other Menifee Mines. 

Two miles south of Menifee on the Walker 
ranch is the Lucky Boy mine. Two shafts 
have been sunk on it, but owing to water 
work on the property, has been retarded. 
A gasoline engine was put up some time 
ago, and work on the property is being pro- 
ceeded with. The Alice is another mine ig 
this district, four miles south of the town 


of Menifee. There is a five-stamp mill o®8 
it, and a good deal of development. work : 
done. 


A Mineral Mountain. 
Last February Charles Briggs, who dis- 
covered the Leon mine in this county, Tfe- 
ported a discovery he made while out drive 
ing near Elsinore. .He noticed some float 
ore which he carried home with him and 
had it assayed. It yielded $4 to the ton, 
which, for float, was sufficient to indicate 
that the vein, from which it came would 
be very much richer. He prospected a bit 
and had some more assays of the rock 
made with higher results. A tunnel was 
then started, and run 115 feet, cross-cutting 
the ledge, without coming to the end of it. 
Work was then begun in a guich at the 
end of the vein, where a tunnel was run 
400 feet in ore, which runs from $5 to $% 
per ton. Mr. Briggs is of the opinion that 
he has one of the biggest things in the 
country, for, as he says, the whole moun- 
tain is a solid mass of mineral. It is 
called the Utica mine, and is only t 
one mile and a half from the railroad. 
PINACATE DISTRICT. 

HIS district adjoins the Menifee district 
To: the west, between Perris on the north 

and Elsinore Lake on the south, in the 
angle formed by the junction of the San 
Jacinto and Temescal rivers. Although less 
than one-sixth the:area of Menifee district 
it contains, proportionately, a larger number 
of big mines, some of them quite famous. 
The Good Hope is the one of which, prob- 
ably, the most has been said and is best 
known. It lies about about six miles south- 
west of Perris, but owing to the fact that at 
the present time the property is in litigation 
but little work is being done on it. The fact 
is the more regrettable because it is known 
to be a valuable property, containing rich . 
ore. As high as $11,000 in gold has beep 
taken out from a two weeks’ run of ore. It 
is said that the prospects for a settlement 
of the difficulties over the mine are good. — 
If a settlement is reached and work on the 
mine started up again in full force there is 
no doubt, judging by what has -already 
been done, but it will prove one of the big 
paying quartz mines of Riverside county. 

Another well-known mine in this district 
is the Golden Chariot. It is a _ little over 
five miles west of Perris, and is the south 
extension of the Santa Rosa mine. The main 
shaft, which is at an elevation of 2400 feet, 
is down over three hundred feet. There is 
a steam-power hoisting plant on the prop- 
erty. The Santa Rosa mine adjoins the 
Golden Chariot. It is five and a half miles 
west of Perris, at an altitude of 2200 feet. 
There are two incline shafts on the prop- 
erty, one of them over four hundred feet in 
depth. The surface plant consists of a steam 
hoist and a twenty-stamp steam-power mill. 
This property is generally considered one of 
the most valuable in this district, and is 
owned by the Santa Rosa Mining Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Another mine in this district on which con- 
siderable work has been done is the Santa ~ 
Fé, owned by F. M. Woods of Pasadena. A 
cross-cut tunnel has been driven into the 
hill about seven hundred feet. There is @ 
five-stamp mill on the property. Not far 
from the Santa Rosa mine is the Jumbo, at 
about the same elevation as the former. No 
great amount of work has yet been done 
on this property, but it 4s stated that work 
on it will be again soon resumed. Half a 
mile east of the Jumbo is the Indian Queen. 
A shaft has been put down on the vein, 
which strikes northwest, dipping seventy de- 
grees southwest. There is a steam hoist and 
a five-stamp steam-power mill on this prop- 
erty, also a four-inch Cornish pump. A short 
distance from this mine is the Colorado, on 
which a small amount of work has been 
done, also the Little Pete mine, on which 
an incline has been run on a vein containing 
arsenical pyrite. — 

The Good Hope Mine. 

About three weeks ago another good strike - 
was reported in the Good Hope Mine In this 
county. It was to the effect that another 
ledge of ore, of which samples assayed as 
high as $2000 to the ton, had been uncovered. 

Superintendent Sigafus of the, mine, in 
speaking of it, is quoted as saying that some 
of the ore which has lately been worked weng 
as high as 1 ounces of gold to the ton, and 
that the tailings which they are now working 
over in the cyanide plant are yielding heavy 
returns. They have increased their working 
force, now employing twenty-five men. 

THE GAVILAN. GOLD MINES. 


Jacinto estate. They are owned by an 
English syndicate and are situated about 
There are 
twenty-seven claims in the group. The com- 
pany, which, in addition to these mining 
properties, own 50,000 acres of land in this 
part of the county, have been mainly en- 
gaged in prospecting in some or other of their 


T= mines are on what is known as the 


claims during the last three years. Several 
good finds have been reported, and it is said 
that they now intend getting down to heavy 
work. They have one shaft down 250 feet 
and two levels have been run.at 100 and 200. 
feet, and they have made contracts for the 
construction of a twenty-stamp mill, having 
ore enough on the dump to keep one em- 
ployed for several months. From thirty to 
forty men have been employed in these mines 
since the company acquired them. 
SAN JACINTO REGION, 

HE mountains in the vicinity of San 
T sacinto are known to contain large bodies 

of valuable ores, but so far not much 
has been done in the way of’prospecting for 
them or developing any locations made. The 
Little Lily mine may be cited as an‘ instance 
to show what some of the ore in these moun- 
tains is worth. The San Jacinto Register, 
speaking from information received from L, 
Hansen, one of the owners of this mine, 
says: “The ledge is well defined, can be 
traced for twenty miles, and has a width 
from 100 to 300 feet. The rock has deen as- 
sayed by different assayers at Denver and 
shows from #25 up to as high as $1000 to the 
ton.’’ This mine is about twenty-eight miles 
from San Jacinto. 4 

‘THE SALTON COUNTRY. 

HAT portion of Riverside county lying 
T« the north and east of Salton. on the 

line of the Southern Pacific Raliway, in- 
cluding the Dos. Palmas, Cafion Springs, 
Chackawalila, Phalen, Eagle, Coxecomb. Maria’ 
and Irouwood ranges of Mountains, comprises 
a territory of about thirty-six huudred square 
miles, and bas, so far as. it has been 
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or prospected, proved itself to be a good 
mineral country all through. 

It used to be ironically termed the “Burro 
punchers’ country,’’ but after a time travel- 
ers through it discovered that it was a 
good thing for them to leave that designation 
of it behind them. The “‘old residents” had 
a,way of resenting the “unwarranted ap- 
pellation’’ that made it unpleasant for the 
travelers who indulged themselves in suc 
burro witicism. It also. used to be called 
“stringer’’ country, but that was only a lit- 
tle worse than to call it a burro punchers’ 


injured their eyes years ago looking for gold 
in rock that contained none.’’ Then the 
writer tumbles with both feet on the “‘Spring- 
street mining sharp’’ in a way that is par- 
ticularly refreshing. inust be a new crop 
of miners, many of whom do most of their 
prospecting on Spring street, Los Angeles. 
We have had them out here, some of them, 
some who would hold us awe-struck about 
the camp fire while they talked earnestly of 
trachyte, diarite, primary granite, quartzite, 
and nobody knows what besides; yet they 
nardly. knew ore from a brick, country rock 


essary, 


This property consists of three claims, in | 
all about sixty acres. There is plenty of 
water immediately adjacent to it, and an 
excellent mill site on the property. The 
company has already driven a tunnel ninety- 
two feet into the side of the hill, and 
at the same time are cleaning out’ the 
old Mexican shaft preparatory to sinking 
from 100 to 200 feet. This was found nec- 
as the tunnel ‘showed four rich 
stringers of quarts, al! dipping south, and 
an examination by Mining Engineer R. B. 
Gage of Arizona showed that the vein in 
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GOOD HOPE MINE, PERRIS. | 


country. A resident reflects the prevailing 
ideas of the entire district on these matters 
in a letter he has written and in which he 
says: “‘We do not want a boom camp out 
here, in the common acception of that term; 
we could have it if we did. I do not know 
of a working miner in the locality who is 
desirous of selling his claim on the basis of 
the surface croppings or a _ ten-foot hole. 
Every man here is able to ‘grub’ himself, 
and, if funds run short,.a ton or two of 
ore shipped to a smelter makes everything 
easy.”” Then the writer becomes justly severe 
on all those who fail to do as they do at 
Salton. “As a rule the few men in these 
mountains are philosophic, accept things as 
' they come without comptaint, and have a 
happy faculty of attending to their own busi- 
ness—which is the development of their prop- 
erties as rapidly as possible within their 
means. They do not go wild over a one 
hundred dollar prospect in a horn spoon, 
neither do they hunt for a specimen rock 
for assay and telegraphic purposes. They are 
not accustomed to giving other camps a 
‘black eye’ because they have no locations 
there. Old miners in general are not in the 
habit of doing that, especially men who have 


Is it? Let us see.”’ 


from quartz, and would not recognize a 
‘contact’ if they met it on’the trail. They 
stay until they get tired, and then go inside 
and call this a ‘stringer country.’ Humph! 
Then the writer pro- 
ceeds to mention some twenty different min- 
ing properties all in a prosperous condition, 
all turning out good money, leading one to 
believe that if it is a stringer country a 
stringer country is good enough for the. 
very best of people. 

An addition to its good gold mining country 
Salton has become quite famous for its salt 
mines at New Liverpool, which is only a 
short distance to the eouth of Salton and 
to which a branch of the Southern Pacific 
Railway runs. The deposits of salt there are 
said to be enormous, and large salt works 
are now in operation at New Liverpool. This 
latter place is situated at the head of the 
great dry Salton Lake, which rushed itself 
into such fame a few years ago by suddenly 
filling itself up with water. The water in it 
filled to such a height as to overflow the 
track of the Southern Pacific line a depth of 
over two feet, but as the water came up 
gently and subsided in an equally quiet way, 
no serious damage was done. 
feet below sea level. 


T THE present time there are some 

forty-two gold mines being worked in 

Los Angeles county. In the Cedar 

Mountain district there are nine mines 

in operation, and in Mount Gleason a 
number of claims have been located, some of 
which are being worked and on others devel- 
opment work being done. In the Acton dis- 
trict there are some large properties, the chief 
of which are the Red Rover mine and the 
Mohawk-Acton mine. In the San Ga- 
briel Mountains there is a good deal of 
work being done, also some work in the 
Soledad placers. In the placer mines, north 
of Newhall, mining to a limited extent is 
being carried on. Some mines are also being 
operated in the St. Anthony mining district, 
situated about twenty-eight miles east of 
Palmdale station on the line of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, but so far the work there 
has been chiefly development. 


SAN GABRIEL CANYON MINES, 
OR more than fifty years there has been 
more or less mining in San Gabriel 
Cafion, which *opens into the great central 

valley of Southern California a few MIhiles 

north of Azusa. No great fortunes have been 
taken out of the ground, but many miners 
are convinced that there is a large quantity 
of gold in the vafion for some cne ‘9 get. 

There is a report in circulation that many 

years ago a couple of miners sunk a shaft 

into the bed of the San Gabriel] River in the 
cafion, and in a short time took sevcral 
thousand dollars in gold from the bedrock. 

The work was done in the summer, but before 

any thorough work could be done, high water 

came and filled the shaft, destroying all that 
hhad been acomplished.-. 

For about nine years the San Gabriel Min- 
ing Company have been working on a tun- 
nel with a view to making a thorough ex- 
ploration of the bedrock of the river, and 
have driven the tunnel 1300 feet under the 
bed of the river. The plan is to follow 
up the river, at a lower grade than the 
stream, and following this system, they are 
now forty or fifty fect under the river, the 
tunnel! still having sufficient grade io carry 
the water off which seeps into it. \ The con- 
formation of the cafion indicates that the 
tunnel is approaching bedrock, and ‘here are 
hopes that it may be reached yet this fall. 
The work has been permanently done at an 
expense of $20,000. H. A. Williams and V. 
M. Greever are respectively president and 
secretary of the company, both residing in 
Azusa: One-third of the stock is held in 
California, and the remainder in the East, 
While the members of the company believe 
their prospects are good, the president ex- 
pressed his hopes by saying that it is an 
underground game of poker. The prospects 
of the mine are all based on the future, 
nothing having been taken out as yet, and 
nothing bcing expected until bedrock is 
reached. 

‘This is the only placer mine of the cafion 
being worked on anything like a big scale, 
though there are a large number of claims 
on Which men are working, taking out from 
$1 to $3 per day for wages. The Dalton 
claim has been worked for thirty years, and 
is still yielding a little gold. The McCarthy 
claim has yielded many nuggets, running up 
to a value of $65. .C. Olsen has been work- 
ing a claim for more than ten years. Eric- 
son, Jarsen and Holberger are reported to be 
taking out good wages from their ground. E. 
8. Rodriguez and José Maria have been in the 
at work on claims for ten 
y , and Lorenzo Mare has been there 

e that long, while William Totter has 
worked steadily for twenty-five years. Col. 

Dunkleberger has a force of men at work 

on a Claim and is taking out a fair quantity 

of gold. Other claims are those of C. C. 

Warncr of Alhambra, Munn Brothers, Mars- 

den & Kilgore, Stewart, Griffith, Shoemaker, 

W. J. Finley, Hanselman, Clagan & Hutchin- 

gon, Samuel Ruff, G. McLean, W. Ball, 

James Nea! and J. H. Wildey, also the Good 

Hope mine. 

In the way of quartz mining, the efforts put 
forth in the past have not proved overly en- 
eouraging. The Victor Mining Company of 
England succeeded in Gepositing a large 
amount of gold in the form of labor in a 


mine, but were never able to recover it, and | 


the property is now in the possession of the 
San Gabriel Power Company, and as a min- 
ing preposition is probably abandoned. 
The San Gabriel Mill and Mining Company 
_bave o mill upon their property, and aro. re- 
ported to have taken out good money at one 
time in silver ore. The property is now 
under attachment, and the future of the com- 
pany is undetermined. : 


Thero ere prospects, however, that the 


eefon will yet produce good returrs from. 


quarts. Col. M. R. Vernon and Dr, Sam- 
wel Holyland have what appoar to be very 
good prospects in claims they hold near the 
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Los Angeles County; 


cafon. W T. Heaton and Delmore have 
been working the Silver King mine for about 
six years. The assays range in the neigh- 
borhood of $35 in gold and silver, though one 
assay is reported as high as $6000 Smith & 
Murray have what appear to be promising 
ledges, assays averaging about $35. M. V. 
Kidder has an apparenty valuable claim 
which he has been working for five years. 
The outlook for the San Gabriel Cafion 
district, taken as a whole, is encouraging. 
The disasters which have been encountered 
seem to have been chiefly due to a disregard 
of ordinary mining methods. The succes- 
ses Which have been made have been on a 
small scale by men who were looking simply 
for wages. And yet the fact is clearly 
demonstrated that there is a large amount of 
gold in the section, and the revival of in- 
terest in mining has brought forth new efforts 
which give every indication of developing 
riches which the first efforts failed to reveal. 
No specific statement can be made regarding 
the output of gold of the district, for the 
reason that reports of the work of the past 
‘are largely a matter of tradition, the parti- 


cipants having scattered over the world and 


left nothing whereby to verify present state- 
ments, while the largest operations of the 
present are based on the ‘future, with no 
present returns, and the small operations 
are the work of men who keep no detailed 
statements of their findings. : 

The Mohawk-Acton Mines. 

Long before the Red Rover mine near 
Acton uncovered its rich twelve-foot ledge 
at a depth of 700 feet, several local min- 
ing men were pushing work rapidly on an 
old Mexican mine at Acton near the Red 
Rover property. It lies just east of the 
latter, and has been named by its owners 
the Mohawk-Acton. The owners of this 
mine believe, and the mining engineers who 
have examined and reported on it express 
positive convictions that the extension of 
the Red Rover ledge passes through this 
property. All the indications are in that 
direction, and the present workings go to 
show. that the mine’ is possessed of very 
rich mineral, which will be found in a large 
body after the work has been carried to 
a proper depth. 

The work on the Mohawk-Acton consists 
of a-382-foot incline shaft, which ‘was 
worked over twenty years ago.by the 
Mexicans, and from which in thirty-two feet 
over $9000 in bullion was extracted by the 
arrastre process. One of the Mexicans quar- 
reled with his partner, shot him and fled 
the country. The mine remained neglected 
for several years, when its present owners’ 
secured possession of it, and have com- 
menced to develop it in a thoroughly sys- 
tematic manner.. In order to do this the 


Salton is 262 


the old Mexican shaft was yet stronger, and 
dipped north, showing an inevitable con- 
tact at a depth of not more than 200 feet. 
Two shifts of workmen are pushing work 
in a direction at which they will meet 
at a considerable depth. Mining Engineer 
Gage has made a strong report of his ex- 
amination of the property, and several mem- 
bers of the Mining Exchange who have vis- 
ited it, express their surprise at its strong 
showing. The ore which has been tested 
shows a value of from $25 to $50 per ton, 
and there seems to be a good, big body of it. 

At one time the mine was very well- 
known as the Yellow Rover, but owing to 
a possible conflict of names with the Red 
Rover property, it was changed to the Mo- 
hawk-Acton. The stock of this company has 
been listed on the Mining Exchange, and 
a considerable block of it sold, which has 
provided funds for the rapid development 
work now going on‘in the property. The 
managers of the company think they can 
reopen the old Mexican mine to a paying 
basis without any great expenditure in de- 
Velopment, such as is required when a 
mere prospect claim is opened. The tun- 
nel and shaft already driven give actual in- 
dications of the situation by which’ the 
work can be driven with a degree of cer- 
tainty of reaching:the contact they are 


“Kelly mines. 


. work has 


seeking, and this, to a certain extent, re- 


what are known as ‘the Hawley, Drink- | 


water & Hansen properties, consisting of 
the Bob Ingersoll, Bolney, Fraction, Free- 
thinker, Gold Byllion, Golden Rule, Log 
Cabin and Old Town claims.. Some devel- 
opment work has been done on some of 
them, but nothing to any great extent. 
Near to them are the Champion, Last 
Chance and Padre claims, known as the 
Sixteen miles east of Acton 
is the Monte Cristo group of mines, com- 
prising the Dos Robles, Mikado, Monte 
Cristo and Monte Carlo. Two of these mines 
yield free-milling ore, and two of them 
sulphuretted ores. The rock» is crushed in 
a four-stamp mill, and a five-foot Huntington 
mill. Then there are the Peabody & West 
mines on Mt. Gleason, eight miles from 
Acton; they’ are the Gold Ribbon, King of 
Gleason, Silent Friend, and the White 
Cloud. A small amount of work has been 
done on them. The Tajungo mines form 
another group consisting of the Baltic, Bos- 
ton, California, Los Angeles, Nevada and 
Pacific. They are sixteen miles east of 
Aeton at an elevation of 4700 feet. A num- 
ber of shafts have been sunk and tunnels 
run on some of these claims, and develop- 
ment is being steadily carried on. The 
Triumph is another mine six miles north- 
west of Acton, on wihch work is being done, 
On North Bald Mountain, twenty-eight . 
miles east of Palmdale, development work 
is going on in the Big Horn and in th 
Called Back mines. 
In the Azusa district there is the Kelsea, 
a quartz mine, situated five miles north 
of the town of Azusa, the ore from which 
carries both gold and silver. There is a 
five-stamp mill 6n the property, which is 
owned by the San Gabriel Mining and 
Milling Company. Near to this mine is 
one belonging to the Sierra Madre Silver 
Mining Company, and in the same neigh- 
borhood is the Victoria mine, owned by 
the Victoria Mining Company of London. 
There is a 10-stamp water-power mill on 
this property, but work to a limited ex- 
tent only has been done. 

When speaking of the mining properties in 
the vicinity of, the town of Acton mention 
was omitted of the Eagle mine, _ situated 
seven miles south of that town. Not much 
been done on this mine since 
The ore that has been taken 
and 


last year. 
out is free milling on the surface, 


-sulphurets below. There is a five-stamp mill 


on the property. The Comet mines form an- 
other group close to Acton, on which work 
is going on. T. H. Webb of New York is 
said to be the owner of them. 


THE LOS ANGELES PETROLEUM 
FIELDS. 


One of the most important events in the 
history of Los Angeles county was the dis- 
covery of its oil fields, the principal of 
which are at Los Angeles city, Newhall, 
and in the Puente hills. In the Los An- 
geles district the area of the oil yield is 
being steadily extended, nor is it yet 
known how far it does extend. 

The Pico Cafion oil wells are situated 
about seven miles from Newhall. The hills 
in which the Puente oil wells are situated 
are an extension of a line of elevation 
which can be traced in a southeasterly di- 
rection from Los Angeles city. These hills 
are seen at the Puente oil wells, as a re- 
port to the State Mineralogist says, are 
formed by a series of folds in the rocky 
formation, which have an easterly and wes- 
terly trend. At the base of the Puente 
hills soft sandstones and conglomerates are 
found, and in some places a white, chalk- 
like diatomous rock, similar to that seen 
at Los Angeles, alternates with reddish- 
brown, sandy strata, forming parti-colored 
banks, in which the strata range from a 
few inches to less than an inch in thick- 


MOUTH OF TUNNEL, MOHAWK MINE, ACTON. 


moves the greatest part of the uncertainty 
and risk in developing a successful mine. 
The manager of the Mohawk-Acton Com- 
pany frankly remarked that if the propo- 
sition were a hide-bound certainty they 
would not sell their treasury stock for 1% 
or 1% cents, as they have done. The com- 
pany has faith in the property, and they 
believe that its prospects are good enough 
for legitimate investment, regardless of its 
speculative features. The stock has been of- 
fered low because the first buyers’ take 
more chances than the later buyers, and 
are deserving of larger profits than the 
later ones. Only a small block of the stock 
was sold at those low figures, and in some 
quarters it was said that this was done 
more for a matter of record, as it is be- 
lieved the property may prove very val- 
uable in a short time, and that the rapid 
reflection thereof.on its stock values would 
assist materially in giving the people: at 
large more confidence in these mining trans- 
actions when handled and managed by en- 
ergetic and honorable men. A penny share 
of mining stock is, frequently laughed at, 
but it has proven a big thing in many 
instances in every mining camp in_ the 
country. It has also done it in this city 


when the Amargosa Mining Company in the 


ness. The higher portions of the Puente 
hills are composed of both hard and soft 
standstones and shales,, and these rocks are’ 
often separated by hard, calcareous strata. 


A SMELTER NEEDED. 


_A late edition of The Times contained a 
short article calling attention to the neces- 
sity for the construction of a ‘smelter in 
Los Angeles. In it was pointed out the 
fact that what this city needed in order to 
encourage and assist, the development of the 
mining resources of the Southwest was a | 
smelter. It would bring here an enormous 
amount of money that. now goes to Pueblo, 
Kansas City, and other western cities, and 
at the same time would be the means of 
bringing many mining men here who would 
spend money for machinery and supplies. 
Los Angeles is thoroughly qualified to fur- 
nish these things, and so far as machinery. 
goes to do it, in some respects, at least, 
cheaper than it is being done in San 
Francisco. This is a fact which many min- 
ing men can testify to, they having asked 
for estimates of cost from iron works in 
both cities, and found that the Los An- 
geles estimates were the lower. The con- 
struction of a smelter was commencéd here 
about five years 4go, but from causes over 
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A VIEW IN THE ACTON MINING DISTRICT. 


Mohawk-Acton Mining Company was formed 
with a capital of $1,000,000, divided into that 
many shares of the par value of $1 each, 
fully paid and non-assessable. Oscar W. 
Roberts, a well-known wholesale merchant, 
is president; E. D. Brown of Pasadena, 
vice-president, and the Citizens’ Bank, 
treasurer. With these men on the board of 
directors are: Theodore Summerland, the 


County Assessor; P. B. McCabe and W. V. 


Stimson Block sold their treasury stock at 
1, 2 and 3 cents a share, while the market 
value of that same stock today is from 25 
to 40 cents a share. 

\Other Acton Mines. 

Ten miles east of Acton, at an. elevation 
of 3500 feet, is the Black Cat mine. A 
large amount of work has been done on 
this property. A 20-stamp water-power mill 
is connected with the mine. On. Mt.: Glea- 
son, about eight miles from 


« 


| which the constructors had no control; the 
scheme was abandoned. The fact, that is 
to say, the main fact in the matter, had not 
at that time sufficiently crystallized to make 
the necessity of such a construction visible 
to the financial eye. Now it is different. 
The fact is here, has fully crystallized, and 
the necessity of such a construction is 
plainly visible. This is a matter which 
the Chamber Commerce and the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association would 


Acton, are | 


do well to connublate over; if they did, the 
result would be a smelter, 
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AN DIEGO is another county which is 

largely sharing in the increased interest 

being showh in mining affairs thnough- 

the Southwest, and it is fair to assume 

that the interest will go on gathering 
strength, leading to the more active 
working of many of the larger proper- 
ties, as also active prospecting for new 
ones. In the eastern part of the county 
is a vast mining region, of which but 
little is known, excepting that portion 
of it in the neighborhood of the 
Cargo Muchacho Mountains, where. are sit- 
“Yiated “Some large properties, among others 
the Golden Cross mines, the Banner group 
and others. 


CARGO MUCHACHO DISTRICT. 
HIS district lies about twenty miles 
northwest of Yuma, Ogilby, on the 
Southern Pacific, being the nearest rail- 

way station, The entire range consists of 

silicious metamorphic rocks through which a 

network of pegmatite dykes of irregular 

shape and size intrude, some of which are 
gold-bearing, notably in the Cargo Muchacho 
and Golden Cross mines. The mountain range 
is divided into two distinct and separate por- 
tions, a wide cafion separating them. The 
southeast part of the range is made up of 


coarse-grained, grayish-green, crystalline 
rocks. The northwest part of the range con- 


and massive diariteé; the whole mountain 
mass being a network of coarse-grained 
granite veins. The veins of the southern 
section are mostly fissures with quartz and 
sulphide minerals, containing gold. 

In this district is the Banner group, the 
principal mines of which are the Nana and 
the .Overlook. Two miles distant is the 
American Girl mine, in which good quartz 
has been found, Three miles south of this 
latter is the Blossom mine, owned in Los 
Angeles. Near the Colorado River, about 
thirty miles north of Yuma, is the Buena 
Vista mine. This property was allowed to re- 
main in idleness for some time, but work 
has again been resumed on it. 

Golden Cross Mines. 


of mines in the Southwest. Not so much be- 
cause it has one of the largest equipments of 
any mine in California,. but because it has 
demonstrated how; under proper management, 
low-grade ores may be _ profitably worked. 
This is not to say that all the ores in the 
several mines belonging to the Golden Cross 
Mining and Milling Company are low-grade. 
Such is not the-case; but the larger propor- 
tion of the ore they have worked for a ‘long 
time past, and are now working, is of low- 
grade, averaging from $2.13 to $5.64 per, ton. 

These mines are situated near Hedges, in 
the Cargo Muchacho region. Owing to dis- 
agreements between the stockholders, W. W. 
Stewart was appointed, about two years ago, 
receiver of the property by the Superior 
Court of San Diego. He quickly succeeded 
in straightening matters out and in placing 
the mines again on a paying basis. About 
two months ago the property was turned 
over to J. Spiers and others, known as the 
trustees. About the same time an agreement 
was entered into between those of the stock- 
holders opposing the trustees and certain 
parties in San Francisco for the sale to the 
latter of all the property. The deal was 
negotiated by Col. Isaac Trumbo of San 
Francisco, -who organized a company, called 
the Free Gold Mining Company, which agreed 
to pay $1,500,000 for the property. The trus- 
tees opposed the consummation of the sale 
and proceeded to work the property them- 
selves, Col. Trumbo, thereupon appeared on 
the San Diego scene and asked for a tem- 
porary writ of injunction restraining the 
trustees from working the property, and ‘to 
quiet title. The writ of injunction was 
granted, and C. W. Pauly of San Diego was 
appointed receiver, his bond fixed at $25,000, 
with compensation at $400 a month. Since 
then the matter has come up in court, where 
it is likely to remain for some time to come. 

In one of his official reports rendered to 
Judge Pierce of the.Superior Court of San 
Diego, Receiver Stewart discloses some in- 
teresting facts regarding this property. From 
July 15 to August 15, 1896, his report shows 
that there were milled: Ore from the Golden 
Cross mine, 2492 tons; ore from the Golden 
Crown mine, 2668 tons; from the Golden 
Queen mine, 3167 tons; a total of 8327 tons 
from those three mines during the period 
stated, which yielded $33,653.34. The average 
value of ore from the Golden Cross mine 
was $2.13 per ton, of that from the Golden 
Crown, $5.64 per ton, and of that from the 
Golden Queen, $4.18 per ton, or a general 
average of the three of only $3.98 per ton. 
Yet from the proceeds of that ore, he not 
only, as his report shows, paid every dollar 
of expense, both wages and supplies; paid 
some old back debts, and had a balance 
remaining over of $1471.24 in cash. And 
this was done working only seventy stamps 
out of the 140 stamps in the mill. 

The interesting fact in this is that ore 
which averages only $3.98 per ton can be 
worked at a handsome profit. It is not ex- 
ceeding the limit of conservative statement 
to say “that there are hundreds of districts 
‘in the desert region and throughout the 
Southwest that hold immense deposits of 
gold-bearing ores, all of them perfectly acces- 
sible, that will give an average yield of 
twice, thrice, yes even ten times that which 


is now being worked in the Golden Cross 
mines. The whole thing would seem to 
ment, on a sufficiently ‘large scale to handle 
a large quantity of ore,’ and further demon- 
ready made, that the low-grade quartz mine 
is the best friend of the capitalist, : 
N THIS district is the Ranchita mine, one 
and a half miles southeast of Banner, 
feet. This is one of the new mines, and 
the prospects in it are considered highly en- 
which is found a series of nearly parallel, 
somewhat irregular quartz ledges. The quartz 
An incline shaft has been sunk, some levels 
opened and a good deal of stoping done. 
tion of 3300 feet, is the Elevado mine. This 
is another new mine in which high-grade 
considerably stained with iron and manganese 
oxides, and is crushed throughout in small 


(cipher itself down to a question of equip- 
strates the correctness of the assertion al- 
BANNER DISTRICT. 

I at an elevation of over three thousand 
couraging. ‘The formation is: mica-schist, in 
bodies are from one foot to three feet thick. 
Not far from the Ranchita, at an eleva- 
ore is found. The quartz is fine in grain, 


pieces, .being found pulverized in many 
places. A shaft has been put down and 
levels run, which at different depths ex- 


posed a vein from two to eight feet in width. 
Twelve miles east of Banner is the Bertha 
mine, and in the same neighborhood is the 
Bonnie Belle. In this latter the vein ranges 
from two to twelve feet, and occurs in a 
series of swells. A short distance to the 
northwest of the town of Banner is the 
Cable mine, with which were consolidated 
some time ago, the Fraction and Treasury 
claims. The quartz in.the Cable is very 
similar to that found in the other mines in 
this district, ‘a granular, glossy rock, with 
some pyrite, and often rich in gold. About 
a quarter of a mile further on in theyssame 


| direction, is the Cincinnati Belle mine, at 


fan elevation of 3500 feet. A vertical shaft 
has been put down in this mine, which is 
supplied with a steam-hoisting plant. Among 
other mines in this district are the Redman, 
Gold Queen, Golden Chariot, Gold King and. 
Antelope, on all of which more or less work 
has been done. 


PICACHO DISTRICT. 


OME twenty-five miles north of Yuma 

and about five miles west of the Colo- 
rado River is the Picacho district, 
noted for nearly forty years past for its gold 
production. It is affirmed, and many state- 
ments have been published in confirma- 
tion, that during that period it has pro- 
duced over $10,000,000 of gold, of which, 
however, about one-half 
placer diggings. 
The district forms a basin surrounded by 
low, rolling hills, covered in part. by 
washed gravel and detritus. from the neigh- 
boring hills. These superficial deposits are 
gold-bearing, and were for many years 
worked by Mexicans and Indians. Their 
first methods for getting out the gold were 


| simply tossing the gold-bearing earth in a 
lighter 


the the 


blanket in 
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wind, allowing 


San Diego County. 
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sists chiefly of hornblende-schist, mica-schist, © 


This is one of the mos tinteresting groups 


has come from” 


materials and powdered dust to blow away. 
At a later period dry-washers were used. 
The district is again attracting much _  at- 
tention from outside capitalists, a great 
number of claims have lately been located 
and considerable work is being done on 
them. A peculiar feature of the district, 
one which has frequently been commented 
on, is the absence of gold-bearing veins. 

In the Picacho basin is the Dorsey group, 
comprising the following mines: The 
Apache, Dulciana, Mina Rica, Tena Rica, 
Mars Extension, Golden Rule, Golden Casket, 
and Eastern California. Some development 
work has been done. on ali of these claims, 
with encouraging prospects. 

Four miles east of the Picacho Basin is 
the White Gold Basin, in which are the 
Gold Crown, Golden Dream, Gold Hill, 
Golden Sunshine, Ponce de Leon, Jita, 
Oriental, Alfonso, Alcyon, and the Albert 
Polhamus. The Oro Blanco is another mine 
in this basin, which has excellent  pros- 
pects. The vein is 1400 feet in length,’ 
ranging from twenty inches to eight feet 
in width. Some tests made of the ore 
are reported as showing $74: per ton in free 
gold. ‘The May Queen, four miles east of 
the Alcyon, shewed $60 ore at eighty feet 
deep. The vein is twenty feet wide near 
the surface, and an average test of it is 
said to have shown $8 free gold to. the 
ton. The white quartz in all this section is 
by many believed to be barren. but wherever 
copper is’ found the ore shows up well 
in both gold and silver. It is said that 


S. W. Dorsey of Denver, who owns the 
results already obtained, that he will erect 
a 100-stamp mill to crush his ore, 
ROPERLY included in this district are 
the Julian and Banner regions, and it 
San Diego. You leave that city by the 
San Diego, Cuyamaca and Eastern Railway 
Julian, thirty-four miles distant. Within 
the last two years a number of new mines 


quartz veins are well-defined on the surface, 
but the ore is low grade. The formation 
is granite and gneissoid rocks. 
*.In this district is the Noble group, con- 
sisting of the East End, Bobtail, Bay 
View, Treasure, Spring, Oxide and Eureka 
claims. They are at an elevation of 4500 
to 5000 feet. The veins resemble those be- 
tween ,Banner dnd Julian, being lenses of 
ranular quartz in mica-schist. More or 
ess development work has been done on 
all of these claims. They are about ten 
miles east of Descanso. Seven miles north- 
east of that town is the Happy Jack mine, 
and thirteen miles northeast of the same 
place in the Laguna Mountains is the Hickory 
Jim mine. Work is being prosecuted on 
both of these properties. The Beyers mines, 
isting of the Corporal, Cascade, Hermit, 
Spike, Combination and Matamore, are also 
in this district. Some development work has 
been dune on all of them, and a 2-stamp 


mill erected. i 
ESCONDIDO DISTRICT, 

N tvs evident in the mining industry, of 

San Diego county, is seen in the Eg- 
condido district, although in cases the great 
expectations of some owners have not been 
realized. Among the more prominent mines 
here is the Clifton, nine miles southwest 
of Escondido. The ore chutes occur in 
crushed felsite. Some open cuts and tunnels 
have been driven on the property. Three 
miles distant from this mine is the Coyote, 
on which a series of mineralized chutes ex- 
ists in a light-gray diarite. 

from the town. and at an elevation of 1000 

feet is the Geneva mine, owned by. the 


It is the principal of the newly-discovered 
mines in this district. -Three shafts have 
been sunk on the property, and the owners 
express the opinion that the rock is all 
gold-bearing, but that it is not free, the 
idea being that the gold is in combination 
with the sulphide minerals. Four miles east 
of Escondido is the Blue Bottle mine, be- 
lieved to be a continuation of the fissure 
system in the old Escondido mine. The 
vein ranges from two to twenty inches in 
width, and occurs in grano-diarite. Other 
claims in this neighborhood are the Blood- 
stone and the Able, on which some pros- 


Picacho group of mines, is so pleased with 
JULIAN DISTRICT. 

P is about sixty-five miles northeast of 

for Foster, where you take the stage for 

have been located, and some of them opened 


pecting has been done. 
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“BAY HORSE”? ORE READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


up. ‘From the work done on some of the 
older mines it is believed that the gold- 
bearing veins will be found to continue to 
a great depth. One of the most prominent 
of the mines here is the Owens, which for 
a long:'time was a big bullion-preducer, and 
which, under active management, is again 
likely to become one. Another mine in 
this district, well-spoken of, is the San 
Diego, on which an incline shaft has been 
run. Altogether, there are about twenty- 
five mines being operated here, with nine 
quartz ‘mills having a capacity of ninety 
stamps. The ore is chiefly free-milling. 
The Laguna Group. 

This group consists of the Winnetoma, 
North Star, Black Top and White Star 
mines. They are in the Laguna Mountains, 
sixty-five miles northeast of San Diego, on 
the edge of the desert. They were discov- 
ered by George H. Tubbs, an experienced 
miner, in February, 1896. Crossing over 
the mountains he noticed what looked like 
good fleat, and on tracing it to its source 
found large croppings of quartz and blatk 
iron ore, the latter showing sulphurets. He 
then came onto a quartz blow-out, the 
rock , extending some twenty feet in the 
air, which, on closer examination, he found 


to be a center or meeting point for a 


MESA GRANDE-AND OTHER DIS- 
TRICTS. 


ESA GRANDE is sixty-five miles north- 
east of San Diego, and the north- 
westward extension of the Julian min- 
eral belt passes throgh it. Not much work 
is being done at the present time on the 
mines here, but prospecting for new prop- 
erties goes right along. The Morgan mines, 
discovered last year, are in this district, 
but not sufficient time has yet elapsed to 
permit of any extended work on them. 
The Rice district is about twelve miles 
from Banner. The claims that have been 
located are still in a prospective stage, but 
what work has been done shows the veins 
are well-defined fissures, cutting the rocks 
both in strike and dip. The Pine Valley 
district adjoints Deer Park district, and in- 
cludes Rattlesnake Valley. The quartz in. 
this district is, as a rule, similar to that 
found near Banner and Julian. The veins 
are in the granite and some of the quartz 
is rich. A good deal of prospecting is 
being done here, but as yet no work on 
any extended scale is being carried on. 
The Bay Horse Mine. 


Perhaps there is no district in California 


BAY HORSE 


better known by old-time prospectors and 


SHAFT No. 1. 


number of veins, all of which showed ‘ 
galena, and more or less impregnated with 
black iron and sulphurets, The ore when ~ 
tested gave satisfactory results, the four 
claims were located, together with q@ mil! 


| site, and the Laguna Mining and Milling 


Company incorporated as the owner of 
them. The capital stock was fixed at $500,- 
000, divided into 200,000 shares, at a par 
value of $2.50 per share, 95,000 of the shares 
being set aside to provide working capital 
to develop the property. When these were 
offered for sale citizens of San Diego pur- 
chased 10,000 shares. The property was 
then equipped with a complete mining out- 
fit and work commenced. On the Winne- 
toma claim a perpendicular shaft has been 
sunk. At a depth of thirty feet a large 
body of sulphuret ore was encountered, en- 
cased in porphyry, showing gold:and silver 
of low grade. Below this ore chute two more 
were cut while \sinking. Between these 
chutes the ledge was filled with a decom- 
posed porphyryitic quartz carrying some 
gold and a trace of silver. The company 
now intend running a tunnel] into the 
mountain using the present shaft as an 
air shaft, and will follow the ledge. They 
express the belief that the veins will con- 


tinue to great depth. The ledge can be 
traced for twelve miles, and the surface 


miners than the Mesquite district in San 
Diego county. There are evidences of work 
having been done here as early as 1845. 
Many. buffalo-horn spoons, well-worn by at- 
.mospheric action, have been found, and 
other indications point to the fact that rich 
placer mining had been done by Spaniards 
Many years ago. 


Nearly all tue work done in the district 
had been along what is termed the Mesquite © 


Wash, and it seems never to have occurred 


to old prospectors to hunt for a quartz ledge . 
in the district until about the beginning ~ 


of the present year, when Maj. L. C. More- 


land, a mining man of experience, who has — 


spent thirty years in Montana, Arizona and 


California in active mining work and pros- . 


pecting, with W. S. Standish and T. F. 


Moore, located the Bay, Horse quartz mining — 


claim, which gives evidence of being, as 
we described it, ‘‘a mountain of 
very rich in free. gold 

Early in April 


with A. A. Robinson, and together they 
bought the interests in the mine of Messrs. 
Standish and Moore. 
commenced development work, and early in 
June shipped ten tons of ore to the Llewellyn 
Iron Works,“ Los Angeles, where the ore 
was crushed, the net, returns showing more 


BAY HORSE 


croppings are, in their opinion, positive proof 
that an immense body of ore exists in 
those mountains. According to. the report 
made by the mining engineer sent to ex- 
amine the property the formation inclosing 
the vein oh the Winnetoma is a granite 
schist about two and one-half miles in 
width, having a general strike to the north- 
west. Surrounding this schist belt the gen- 
eral formation is of granite. The schist belt 
is traceable for a distance of fourteen miles, 
capped with granite in places. Where it 
is exposed it shows the same general char- 
acteristics, and is seamed throughout with 
small stringers of quartz. The offices of 


this company are in San Diego. 
canso, above Pine Valley. There are & 


DEER PARK DISTRICT. 
S number of claims in this district on 


ITUATED about ten miles east of Des- 
which development work is being done, The 


than r ton. 
pty ist of July Messrs. Moreland 


and Robinson called upon Messrs. Garvey & 
Todd, mining brokers -in Los Angeles, who 


interests of the Pacific Coast for the past 
three years. These gentlemen, to verify the 
statements of Moreland and Robinson 


son, 
expert on mining property, with positive in- 
structions to make a thorough investigation 
and a “cold-bloodéd’’ report upon the prop- 
erty in detail, and to give an exact status 


| of the find. His report proving perfectly 


satisfactory td Messrs. Garvey & Todd, they 
at once called to their assistance some of 
‘the leading business men of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena and organized the Bay Horse 
Mining Company. 


89T. 


O EXCEPTION to the general improved © 


Three miles - 


Geneva Mining Company of Santa Ana. |. 


ore,”” 


of this year Maj. Moreland _ 
came to Los Angeles and associated himself 


They then at once > 


have given their attention to the mining 


of . 
the value of the claim, sent J. A. Steven- 
an experienced mining man, and an 


Later developments have proved the mine 


a 
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to be one of the richest in California. The 
property was purchased outright from More- 
land and Robinson, and a stock company 
was organized and incorporated under the 
laws of Arizona. The capital stock was 
placed at $1,250,000 of the par value of $1 
per share, non-assessable. In a_ short 
time the company had sufficient funds to 
go ahead with active developments, and 
are in a position today to place all the 
necessary machinery on the mine for the 
proper treatment of the ore. 

Three vertical shafts have been sunk on 
the property, one forty feet, one thirty-five 
and one thirty feet, all in ore. What is 
intended for the main working shaft is forty 
feet deep. The character of the ore is a 
schistose spar quartz, admitting of rapid and 
successful treatment by stamp-mill process. 
very commendable feature of the _prop- 
erty is that every ton of ore has paid from 
the grass roots down. 

There -is a good wagon from 
Glamis Station on the Southern Pacific Rail- 


way to the mine, with an easy grade, and 


the road is in good condition at all sea- 
sons of the year. The distance is only six 
miles. There is an abundance of mesquite, 
‘Ironwood and paloverde for fuel, estimated 
to be enough to run a 20-stamp mill for 
& period of twenty years. The company 
has already made shipments of about fifteen 
tons of ore, and in’ the course of the next 
few days will have several carloads more 
at’ Glamis Station ready for shipment. 

A number of assays of the ore have been 
made by Morgan & Co. of Los Angeles, 
who, on August 20 last, reported as fol- 


.very likely be 


lows:, ‘This is to certify we have this 
day made five assays on: ore from the Bay 
Horse mine, and the average of the five 
assays is $127.31.’" 

A short time ago some of the officers of 
the compary paid a visit to the mine. 
The officers of the company are F. H. 
Keith, president; Richard Garvey, vice- 
president; U. S. G. Todd, secretary; L. C. 
Moreland, A. A. Robinson, J. A. Steven- 
son and E. T. Burlingham, directors. The 
head offices of the company are in the 
Lankershim Block, Los Angeles. 


The company has offered a limited number 
of shares of stock for sale, but it is stated 
that they have sold as many as they care 
to sell at present. ‘“‘Having,’’ as Secretary 
Todd says, ‘‘the foundation, it is the ambi- 
tion ofe the. company to make the Bay 
Horse the leading mine and the biggest 
dividend-payer in California, and, in the 
opinion of the: leading mining experts in 
Los Angeles, we will not have,’’ he adds, 
“any difficulty in accomplishing it.’’ 


The system which will be adopted by the 
company for the treatment of the ore will 
7 that of the Dry. Roller 
Process Gold Quartz Mill Company, which 
is admitted by many mining experts as prob- 
ably solving the problem of desert mining. 

Some of the directors-of the company, with 
other Los Angeles parties, are so favorably 
impressed with the possibilities of this Mes- 
quite region that they are considering the 
‘advisability of laying off a town site there. 
Should they decide to do so they will name 


the new town Irma. 


A Group of Three Counties, 


VENTURA, ORANGE AND SANTA BARBARA. 


¥ 


VENTURA COUNTY. 


HILE the quartz mining interests 
of Ventura county are not very ex- 
tensive, there are a few properties 
in it on which good work is being 
done, the principal one, perhaps, 
being the Frazer mine. This one is owned by 
the Frazer Mining Company, of which J. VD. 
Bicknell of Los Angeles is president, and 
Gq. F. Conant of the same city, secretary. 
The property is situated on the southern 
slope of Frazer Mountain, six miles west 
of Gorman, at an elevation of about 7000 
‘feet. A very large amount of work has 
‘been done on this mine, and it is consid- 
ered by those who know anything about it 
to be a very valuable property to its own- 
ers. An old mill burned down some years 
ago has been replged by a -10-stamp mill, 
and a Huntington mill is also in use. 
‘Water has not over-abundant, but the 
efforts being made to develop a further sup- 
ply will, it is believed, result in furnish- 
ing all the water necessary to keep the mill 
running full.time. The ore from this mine 
contains a good proportion of sulphurets, 
which are worked by the cyanide process. 
On the western slope of the Frazer Moun- 
tain is the Foley mine, owned by John 
Foley of Gorman. ‘It is eighteen miles west 
of the town of Gorman, at an elevation of 
about 6000 feet. Nothing beyond some shal- 


low shafts and open cuts have far 
been done on this property. Other mines 
in this county are the Bunker Hill, the 


White Mule, Fairview and Castaic, but they, 
with a number of others, are idle most 
,of the time, although some development 
work has been done on all of them. 

A few days ago a dispatch from the su- 
perintendent of the International mine in 
the Frazer Mountains to the head offices 
of the company in New York, where the 
mine is owned, stated that a rich strike had 
been made near the 100-foot level where 
the ledge had opened out to six feet. The 
property is owned by the Rapid Transit 
Real Estate Company of New York. 

Petroleum Products, 


But more important than its gold-bearing. 


quartz mines are the asphaltum and pe- 
troleum industries of Ventura county. Some 
of the largest oil-producing properties in 
Southern California are in this county. The 
principal ones are situated in the Santa 
Paula district. A report on the geological 
structure of its oil-bearing deposits. state 
they consist chiefly of a series of closely- 
compressed anticlinal folds. These folds are 
modified by faults, the most important of 
which have a course nearly coincident with 
the strike of the formations they traverse. 
An investigation of the Sespe and _ Silver 
Thread districts and of Sulphur Mountain 
shows that. the wells are situated in differ- 
ent folds, and that most of the productive 
wells are near the axis of the folds pene- 
trated. In the localities here mentioned 
- there are two oil-yielding horizons. The 
uppermost of them, as seen in the Sespe 
district, consists of dark-colored shales 
which are interstratified with thin strata of 
hard limestone resting on drab-colored sand- 
stone. The rocks penetrated by the oil 
tunnels on the southern slope of Sulphur 
Mountain belong also to this geological hori- 
zon. In the Sespe district this uppermost 
series of oil-yielding rocks ‘rests on the 
Sespe brownstone formation. This forma- 
tion consists. of sandstone, shale and con- 
glomerate, all of which are of a reddish- 
brown or black-brown color. . 

The Sespe brownstone formation rests on 
a hard, white stone, composed mainly of 
white quartz granules. This white stone 
rests, in turn, on a hard buff-colored sand- 


stone. This, formation constitutes the sec- 
ond oil-yielding horizon. 
ORANGE COUNTY. 
EST of Elsinore Lake, in Riverside 
county, is the Trabuco forest reserve. 
‘Y' Opening out from it on the south is 
the Trabuco Cafion, in which some gold 
prospects have been found. Wherever the 


ground has been prospected rich gold float 
has been found, but not in sufficient quan- 


tity to encourage much serious work. There 
are two mining properties in the cafion, both 
quartz. One is the Shirley mine, about 
twenty miles east of Santa Ana, at an 
elevation of 2500 feet. The other is the 
Yaeger mine near the head of the cafion, on 
which a good deal of pospecting has been 
done. 

Some silver-bearing lead ores have also 
been found at different places in this county, 
but as in the case of the gold-quartz mines 
they are not worked to any extent. The 
silver-lead ores are usually accompanied by 
zinc and other bases. Among agg gg 

the Blue Light group ne 

Cafion in the Silverado 
district, at 2000 feet elevation. Some aoe 
nels have been run and some open ie ; 
made, and a small plant has been built a 
the foot of the mountain. Other silver- 
bearing lead properties in this county are 
the Acme and the Old Dominion mines, 
both of which are situated close up to the 
county line, only seven miles from Elsi- 
nore. - 


- SANTA BARBARA COUNTY. 


] N THIS county the most important min- 
petroleum. 


eral industries are asvhaltum and 
Up to the present time the 

largest oil developments have been in the 
Summerland region, five miles west of the 
city of Santa Barbara. This region ex- 
tends along the seashore in an easterly di- 
rection from Ortega Hill. A report made 
on the Summerland wells states that an 
examination of the out-cropping rocks at 
Ortega Hill, and a comparison of the depth 
at which the oil sand has been struck in 
different wells, demonstrate that the  oil- 
-yielding formations dip a little west of 
south at a great angle. These formations 
constitute’ a portion of an anticlinal fold, 
the axis of which extends along the crest 
of the first tier of hills northward of Sum- 
merland. The formation penetrated by the 
ofl wells consists of strata of soft sand or 
sandstone, and blue clay, or clay-shale; the 


J oil is contained in the sand or sandstone, 


and in some wells it has been observed is- 
suing from crevices in the clay or clay- 
shale. Besides its oil interests Santa Bar- 


bara county possesses Many valuable sand- | 


stone quarries. 


California Miners’ Association. 


[Mining and Scientific Press, San 
Francisco:] The approaching annual 
session of the California Miners’ As- 
sociation bids fair to be, in many re- 
spects, the most important meeting 
ever held by that body. That we are 
on the eve of a great awakening in the 


‘mining industry of California no longer 


admits of a doubt. In fact,. we are 
entering the first stages of it now. 
‘The eyes of the world are upon Cali- 
fornia, and mining investors who have 
been following the alluring but disap- 
pointing visions that have appeared 
from time to time in other lands are 
now turning toward our Golden State 
for safe investment and legitimate re- 
turns. This desirable result is in no 
small. degree attributable to the ear- 
nest and extended efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Miners’, Association. Organized 
in January, 1892,. the association has 
steadily advanced the, mining industry 
along safe and conservative lines until 
it has attracted the favorable atten- 
tion of the better class of mining men 
throughout the world. 


Production of Quicksilver. 


[Engineering and Mining | Journal, 
New York:] The production of quick- 
silver in the United States during the 
first six months of the current year 
was 11,970 flasks (915,705 pounds,) which 
was, as heretofore, entirely the output 
of the California mines. These figures 
show a large decrease from the corre- 
sponding period of 1896 and the total 
for the present year is likély to be 


below the average of the last four!) 


years. 


- County. 
} in the /free gold and rich pyrites, which they 


F ALL sections of the Southwest 
the southern part of Inyo county and 
that portion of an Bernardino 
county which adjoins it is the one 
that will in all probability produce 


the greatest number of surprises in 
the next few years. It is essentially 
a mining region: The first white people 


known to have traveled over it, excepting 
Fremont’s party of pathfinders, were miners 
préspecting for silver. One of the big dis- 
coveries in*that part was the Cerro Gordo 
mine, which has turned out its millions 
with a free hand. It was discovered by some 
Mexicans, but they sold it to a mining firm 
named Belshaw & Elder, under whose man- 
agement everyone who owned stock in it 
became rich. The principal range of moun- 
tains in the southern part of Inyo is the 
Argus, and which forms the southefn end 
of the Sierra Nevada range. Between the 
Argus mountains and the celebrated Death 
Valley is the Panamint district, in which 
there are several valuable mining properties. 


The chief town of this district is Ballarat, 


in which there at the present time apout 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty peo- 
ple, if some small camps adjoining are in- 
cluded. Nearly all are engaged in mining 
or prospecting, and even those engaged in 
other occupations have interests in some of 
the mining properties. Ballarat is about 
ninety miles from Mojave on the south and 
seventy miles from Keeler on the north. 
To reach it from Los Angeles you go by 
way of Mojave, thence to Garlock, where 
you take the old Keeler road, which. passes 
by the Borax Refining Works, the first sta- 
tion on the road being known by the refresh- 
ing name of Garden Springs. 

To the north of Ballarat about twelve miles 
is Tuber Cafion, in which some good pros- 
pects have been reported. Going toward 
Death Valley is Butta Valley, and which is 
about fifty miles from Ballarat. Some very 
rich gold quartz has been lately uncovered 
in Butta Valley. A vein of black jasper 
quartz has also been discovered there, which 
Mr. Renfort of Ballarat, who was in this 
city a few weeks ago, reports as being ‘‘both 
rich and beautiful.’’ In the clear black jas- 
per the veins of gold were clearly dis- 
cernible, making it, as Mr. Renfort described 
it, rich and beautiful. In Pleasant Cafion, 
not far from Ballarat, the Montgomery boys, 
as they are known there, have a fifty-ton 
crusher and have just put in some additional 
machinery and hoisting plant. The want of 
better transportation facilities is, of course, 
the principal drawback to a fuller develop- 
ment of the Ballarat district, but-as they say 
up there: ‘‘Patience is our principal virtue. 
We know we have a good mining. country and 
plenty of rich ore, but we will have to wait 
a little longer until we have facilities to 
handle it to better advantage.’’ That is all 
they want, and if the Carson and Colorado 
Railroad was continued on down from 
Keeler to meet the railroads which are now 
going to be built to Randsburg they would, 
as they say, ‘‘take no back seat from Klon- 
dyke.’’ There is just a possibility that the 
Carson and Colorado Railway people may 
waken up to the fact that it might be a good 
thing for them to join forces with the rail- 
road people at this end so as to meet them 
at Randsburg. The day that is done one of 
the richest mineral regions east or west of 
the Sierra Nevada will discover itself, finding 
out that it has an almost inestimable value, 
and, what is of importance to the people of 
this city, the entire region will become an 
additional tributary to the trade of Los An- 
geles. 


MODOC DISTRICT. 


Argus Gold Mining Company. 


The properties of this company are located 
in the Modoc mining district, Inyo county, 
about thirty miles in a direct line from 
Keeler, and forty miles by the wagon road 
from that town. The district can also be 
reached from the south by way of the Santa 
Fé Railway to Barstow, or. the Southern Pa- 
cific to Mojave, the distance from either 
place being about one hundred miles. The 
wagon roads leading to it from Barstow and 
Mojave are level and good, but the road 
from Keeler crosses the Argus mountains, 
which have an elevation of about eight 
thousand feet. All the claims belonging to 
this company are situated in Snows Cafion, 
on the east side of the Argus range. The 
cafion debouches into the Panamint Valley, 
and the claims and veins are near the head 
of the cafion, about three miles above its 
mouth, and at an altitude of about five 
thousand feet. 

The property consists of thirteen” mining 
claims of full size, that is to say 600 feet 
in width by 1500 feet in length, covering in 
all 260 acres of land. The company also 
owns a mill site of five acres, on which there 
is a five-stamp mill, an electro-cyanide plant 
of fifteen tons daily capacity, together with 
water rights covering all the water in the 
cafion. The claims are the St. Paul, St. 
Louis, Summit, Kismet, Last Chance, El 
Doctor, Valley View, Califertiia, Buckeye, 
Mountain Chief, Ohio, Nellie and Argus. 
They are all gold bearing except the last. 
which is a silver-lead deposit. The country 
rock is granite, traversed by numerous trap 
dykes, veins and fissures, which are nearly 
vertical at all points except where they have 
been deflected by the upheaval of the moun- 
tain range or by the cutting out of the 
cafions by water, causing the breaking off of 
small sections and their consequent displace- 
ment. The gang is quartz, varying in width 
from one to four feet or more. There are 
rich streaks and pockets running through 
the quartz in the veins and fissures which 
have assayed from $50 to as high as $350 per 
ton. It has been found that the pay streak 
is usually the richest where it is the nar- 
rowest. The quartz outcrops on all the 
veins along the greater part of their length. 
While the ore from these claims shows both 
silver and gold, that from the St. Paul, 
Mountain Chief, Last Chance, ‘Summit and 
Buckeye is said to contain but: a small pro- 
portion of silver, their principal value being 


cohtain. The Last Chance contains pyrites, re- 
ported to be worth $200 in gold to the ton, and 
the quartz runs well in free gold besides. The 
California nd Nellie contain, besides gold, 
large quantities of silver running from a 
few ounces to as much as eight hundred 
ounces to the ton. The Valiey View and Ohio 
are parallel veins to the Last Chance, with 
an average width of about four feet. The 
quartz is low-grade gold ore, estimated to be 
worth from $10 to $12 per ton. These veins 
have a northwesterly and southwesterly 
course, all well defined, that of the St. Paul 
especially so. This latter has good walls 
throughout all its excavations, and shows 
every indication that it will be permanent. 
and go deep. Most of: the ores, as shown by 
a test made of them, contain, In addition to 
gold and silver, nickel, platinum, telluride 
of gold and a considerable percentage of 
iron. 

The Mountain Chief, which lies above the 
St. Paul, is on the flank of the mountain. 
The development work done on it consists 
of an open cut terminating in a short tun- 
nel in the outcrop, and a shaft sunk on the 
vein forty feet deep. The pay streak on the 
hanging wall varies from six to ten inches 
in thickness. Ore taken from it has given 
high assays and shows free gold in the horn. 
The ore chute appears to be about one hun- 
dred feet in length. The Nellie has a silver 
and gold bearing vein about three feet wide. 
The quartz in the prospecting shaft is about 
twelve inches wide and contains chloride and 
sulphride of silver and gold. An assay of 
quartz from it gave seven ounces of gold 
and 155% ounces of silver to the ton. Another 
sample gave two ounces of gold and 809 
ounces of silver to the ton. 

In the Argus lead mine, one of the thirteen 
mines mentioned above, the company owns 
an undivided two-thirds interest. It is lo- 
cated about one and one-half miles south of 
the Modoc and Minneatta mines, which have 
been large producers of high-grade ore as 
well as large quantities of medium and low- 
grade ores, high in lead, but varying in: sil- 
ver. Carload shipments of ore from the lead 
mines in this district and about Darwin and 
Keeler are reported to have given returns of 
60 to 70. per cent. of lead and 100 to 300 ounces 
of .silver to the ton, also a small percentage 
of gold. 

The Ohio claim is located on the south side 
of the cafion. It has a large outcrop of gold- 
bearing quartz, similar to what is found in 
the Valley View mine. The vein averages 
about five feet in width and is estimated to 
run about $10 in gold to the ton. 

The mill is about two and one-half miles 
from the mouth of the cafion and about 
one mile south of the mines. It is on a 
bench at the foot of the mountain, and 
about 200 feet above the arroyo. There is 
a good road to it all the way from the old 
Nadeau road in the Panamint Valley, and 
teams of twelve to sixteen mules shave no 
difficulty in going up it with heavy loads. 
The building has a _ corrugated iron roof. 
Close to the mill are a cook and _ eating- 
house, bunk house, office, laboratory and 
assay building, and storage cellar for dis- 
tillates and oil. The machinery consists of 
a 5-stamp mill with double-discharge mortar, 
rock-breaker, and an electro-cyanide plant 
consisting of one steel revolving agitator of 
a capacity to handle seven and one-half 
tons of ore, and three and one-half tons 
of solution to the charge; one stee] vacuum- 
filter tank, one steel high solution tank, 


one steel low solution tank, three preciptation 


boxes; and 200 square feet of lead cathode 
surface. In addition to these there are a 
Brush dynamo, which furnishes current for 
the agitating barrel, and a California elec- 
trical multipolar dynamo for the precipi- 
tating boxes. It may be said, in fact, that 
the entire property is equipped allhthrough 
with a-complete mining plant, embracing 
all the most modern devices for mining on 
a large and profitable scale. a 

Any description of this property would be 


incomplete without a word alfout the water 
the: 


supply. There are four springs in 
cafion above the mill, which furnish water 
enough to treat about 200 tons of ore a 
day by dry crushing, and _ the electro- 
cyanide process for ten months of the year. 
During July and August the. supply is 
usually reduced about one-half:~The water 
is conveyed through 8000 feet of pipe to 
a 10,000-gallon tank on the site sbove tha 
mill. While ‘the present supply of Water 
is sufficient for present purposes, it is be- 
lieved that it cquid be increased by further 
exploration in the cafion. 
There is one other important feature con- 
nected with this district. If, when the Salt 
Lake Railway is built through to Los An- 
geles, it passes through Panamint Vailey— 


which it is generally believed it will—coal, 


could be obtained at such a low price as 
to greatly reduce the cost of working these 
ores. The company would also be enabled 
to profitably work the low-grade quartz of 
the Valley View and Ohio claims, of which 
there is an abundance. It may be stated, 
in conclusion, that this company is inco- 
porated under the laws of West Virginia, 


‘and the entire property is under the man- 


agement of E. C. Garlick. 


DEATH VALLEY DISTRICT, 
HERE are two celebrated Death Valleys 
T in this world, one is in Java, the 
other right here in Southern California. 
Of the former it is unnecessary to say 
much here, except that as compared with 
its Southern California rival, it is a very 
small-sized affair indeed. Java’s Death Val- 


ley is only, according to the published re- 
ports of it, half a mile wide and thirty- 


five feet deep, but what it lacks in size 


it makes up in malignity—the atmosphere 
within it being loaded down to the guards 
with carbonic acid gas. It is not known 
to have ever been thoroughly explored, but 
it has been found to be by those Javanese 
who think life is not worth living a con- 
venient spot to go and ‘‘shuffle off this mor- 


understands his’ desert; and the result 


‘vein and tapping it about 2 


tal coil.”’ It is -said to be full» of the 
bones of beasts and birds which have ven- 
‘tired in, and the skeletons of human be- 
ings may be seen from its borders. 

Southern California’s Death Valley is 
about forty-miles long by eight miles wide, 
and in its lowest part is 480 feet below sea 
level. While less danger§us than the Jav- 
anese one, it has, nevertheless, made for 
itself an unenviable record, and if all were 
known it is quite likely that its victims 
would number away up into the hundreds, 
and more. Its dangers are not, however, 
due to a poisonous atmosphere, simply to 
the absence of water, and to an intensely 
dry heat, which parches the throat and 
dries the skin. Those who in the past 
have laid down exhausted on the burning 
sands to rise no more were those who were 
strangers. to the valley, and to its require- 
ments. In the present day miners § and 
travelers cross it without fear and with 
almost absolute safety, for in these days one 
never thinks of starting out from any point 
on the desert, even if only for a mile, with- 
out his canteen of water strapped over his 
shoulders. 

And again, the Indians of the desert have 
taught the white man how to drink when 
traveling on the desert. When the Indian 
is making a journey over it he usually 
travels in the night time, if there is any 
moon, when the air is cooler than during 
the day, and consequently, there is less 
body evaporation. In any case he starts 
away at the earliest brink of day; but be- 
fore doing so he eats all he can stuff into 
himself—provided he has the wherewith—but 
never drinks anything while doing so. Not 
until he has finished eating does he drink, 
and then he pours into himself all the 
water he can hold. After that he can travel 
four hours without wanting another drink, 
and when he does take one it is only a 
sip, and which he holds in his nitouth for 
some time before swallowing. The Indian 
is 
that a dead Indian dead from thirst on the 
desert is something no one has ever seen. 

Death Valley is about 100 miles east of 
Owens Lake, with two or three ranges of 
mountains between. Owens Lake is about 
twenty-one miles long by twelve wide, with 
an average depth of about eighty feet. There 
are about 300,000 acres of land in the valley 
that could be irrigated, and about ten years 
ago a project was started to drain Owens 
Lake over this land, but it was not carried 
out. As the Southwest fills up with popu- 
lation that will be one 6f the schemes that 
will be-carried out, and where there is 
now nothing but burning sand will be seen 
canals and ditches carrying water over the 
valley in all directions. 

Death Valley Mining Company. 

The group of mines belonging to this 
company is located in’ the Panamint dis- 
trict on the east side of the Panamint 
range, and on the north side of Sugar 
Loaf Mountain. The distance is about ninety 
miles from Barstow, and about the same 
from Mojave. When the railroad to Rands- 
burg is built the distance by wagon road 
from there to these mines will be less than 
sixty miles. There aré thirteen mines in 
the group belonging to this company: Ana- 
conda, Grand View, Taylor, Treasure, Gold 
Hill, Death Valley, May, Ibex. Beckerton, 
Manhatten, Emma, Montello and Mill Site. 
The original locations were made in _ 1889, 


_and were the first made in that district no 


other mines then being worked. Since then 
work, mostly development, has been going 
on in some of them. The ore is free-mill- 
ing, and assays on the average from $19 to 
$12 a ton. There is a good supply of water, 
sufficient to run a 40-stamp mill. With 
sufficient capital to work these mines it is 
estimated that 120 tons of ore could be 
crushed a day, it”is very easy to get out, 
yielding not less than $1200 a day, and 
it could be done at an expense not to exceed 


$200 a day. 
The fomation of this district is granite 
and lime. The ore is mostly a decomposed 


quartz, heavily stained with iron, with oc- 
casional stringers of hard, rebellious quartz 
and pockets of rich galena and copper ore. 
In the Anaconda mine the outcrop’ shows a 
vein of over sixteen feet in width, and in 
places stands several feet above the coun- 
try rock. The vein has a northwesterly and 
southeasterly trend, with an almost perpen- 
dicular dip, lying in a mica-schist forma- 
tion capped by blue and gray limestone. 
About 8500 feet above sea level a. tunnel 
250 feet long. has been run, following the 
feet from 
the surface. About 100 feet from the mouth 
of the tunnel a cross-cut has been driven 
showing the vein to be over sixteen feet 
in ‘wiith, carrying high-grade copper ore 
assaying high in silver. In this tunnel a 
prospect shaft has been sunk about six feet 
exposihg a:large body of high-grade silver 
ore. The shaft is three feet and a half by 


four feet, and shows an unbroken body of 


ore on all sides, as well as at the bottom. 
About 150 feet westerly a shaft has been 
sunk seventy feet on the ledge vertically, 
and which shows ore its entire depth. 
Some other small cuts and drifts have been 
run on the ledge for several hundred feet 
on the surface, exposing many ore bodies. 

Grand View mine is'a continuation of the 
Anaconda, which it adjoins, For a distance 
of over one hundred and fifty feet shafts, 
cuts and tunnels have been run, exposing 
fine bodies of ore, assaying from a few 
ounces to as high as 1666 ounces in silver. 
The character of the ore is gray copper, the 
same as in the Anaconda. A tunnel has been 
run thirty-one feet on the vein showing a 
continuous pay streak of ore. ‘The vein is 
about four feet in width and carries from six 
inches to two feet of ore which, it is esti- 
mated, will average from fifty to sixty ounces 
of silver to the ton. A 

In the Gold Hill mine the ore is of a 
ferruginous character, carrying free gold, and 
iron pyrites and gold, also soft and hard 
lead carbonates rich in silver and gold. The 
Treasure mine lies to tne north of Tavydor 
mine, which it adjoins and parallel to it: 
The nature of the ground here is such that 
the extraction of the ores will hot ‘be ex- 
pensive and with a plentiful supply of water 
they can be worked at a small cost. There 
is a heavy growth of pine wood suitable for 
mining timbers and fuel. The present cost 


‘rattlesnake, 


of fuel at these mines is 
_livered. 

On the claim known as Mill Site there are 
two springs of water, which run fhe year 
through, yielding about four or perhaps five 
inches of water. The Indians living in 
this vicinity. tell. you that thesé springs have 
been running from the day of the creation 
of the world and as there is no indication 
of their having been developed by human 
agency, one has no trouble in believing what 
the Indians say.., 

The best way to reach this camp is by 
way of Mojave, and Garlock, near where you 
get into the Keeler road and which is a 
good road all the way. From Garlock you 
go to Ballarat, which is only twelve miles 
from here. It is a healthy country, the ele- 
vation is about sixty-five hundred feet. One 
rarity this district rejoices in fs the horned 
or, as it it known here, the 
Stemwinder. It differs in many.respects from 
the straight-out, simon-pure rattler. One dif- 
ference is that no matter what may be the 
number of his years the number of his rat- 
tles never exceeds two, plus a button, An- 
other peculiarity of this side-winding reptile 
is that he always comes at you ‘‘side ways,’’ 
nudging himself along in the most uncom- 
fortable fashion’ and by no means pretty to 
look at. It was from this nudging move- 
ment of his that he was dubbed ‘‘sidewinder,”’ 
which name, it may be added, was confirmed 
by the Smithsonian’Institution at Washington, 
where a specimen of this species of the crot- 
alus was sent. 

Another reptiie which abounds here, as in 
fact it does more or less all over the desert, 
is the chuckawalla. He is nothing more than 
a big black lizard, with a fat, stubby tail. 
The fat tail of. the chuckawalla is as great 
a delicacy to the Indian as is the tail of a fat 
sheep to a Tartar. ‘ithe Indians tatch these 
chuckawallas, cut off their tails and dry 


only $6 a cord de- 


them. Then when an Indian wants to re- 
joice himself and make his neighbors feel 
glad he takes one of these fat tails, pounds 


it up in a batea, together with a lot of pine 
nuts, sends out invitations to his neighbors 
to come and dine with him, and together they 
feast on chuckawalla tail and pine nuts until 
—well, until there isn't any of it left. 
Bine Hell Mine and Others. 
In addition to.the group of mines belong- 
ing to the Argus i;Mining Company there are 
several other pfoperties in Snow Cafian, 


|} among which are the Baldy, a quartz mine 


and the Blue Bell mine.. This latter is about 
fourteen. miles southeast of Darwin, at an 
elevation of about five thousand feet. The 
vein runs from granite into limestone. In 
the granite the quartz is rich, while in the 
limestone it is almost barren. 

The Baldy mine is three miles south of 
Modoc, at an. altitude of 4460 feet. There are 
three “claims on this property in which 
four shafts have been sunk. ‘The vein ts tn 
granite and is from twenty-four inches to 
thirty feet in width. Besides these mines in 
Snow Canon there are also the Free Coin- 
age mine, five miles south of Modoc; Good- 
win mine, three miles south of the same 
place; the McAvery mine, the North Star 
group of mines, and the Stone Cabin mine. 
Work is being done in all of these mines, 
the quartz being principally free milling. 

Two miles east of Postoffice Springs is 


the Postoffice Springs mine. It is in the 
Panamint range at about five thousand feet 
elevation. A five-stamp mill and concentrator 
have been erected on the property. 
LEAD MINES. 

P TO 1854 the lead mining properties 

in this county were being largely and 

profitably worked, but since that date 
many of the mines have ceased operations, 
The immediate cause of this is the decline in 
the price of silver, the mines in which the 
lead sulphurets were found, having been 
worked principally for the silver, the lead 
in the argentiferous galena being what 
might be Called a by-product. »? 


OWER 
ically 
respects 


CALIFORNIA, 
speaking, differs 
from other 
the Southwest. Not until you 
get below the latitude of San 
Quentin on the outer coast is there much 
change observable, and even then the dirf- 
ference is not so much in the general appear- 
ance of the country as in the fact that there 
is little or no rainfall during the year. 
From San Diego to Ensenada the traveler by 
the wagon road would not know he had left 
Southern California were it not that he may 


topograph- 
in few 
regions in 


have had to report himself and his baggage 
and that he hears no English spoken. All 
the rest is pretty much the same, valley and 
almost everywhere. 

THE FORTUNA MINES. 
A chief city of Lower California, Mex., and 

about one hundred and twenty-five miles 
(Sweetwater) Cafion, in which are situated 
the valuable mines belonging to the Fortuna 
comprise: The Fortuna, Tesora, Guadalupe, 
Infernal, El Tambien and Yo Tambien. The 
claims, the Tesora of three, El Tambfen of 
one, Yo Tambien of two, and the Guadalupe 


to the customhouse authorities at Tia Juana, 
mountain with indications of mineral deposits 

BOUT sixty miles east of Ensenada, the 
south of San Diego, Cal., is the Agua Dulce 
‘Gold Mining and Milling Company. They 
Fortuna consists of two perrenenc:as, 01 
of three, making, in all, eleven mining claims 


| in this property, each of them of full Mexi- 


can size. 

The company was promoted and organized 
by George Lombard, a well-known financier 
and promoter of many successful ventures~in 
the Western States, principally in Utah and 
in the States of the Pacific Coast. He had 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the 
property before taking any steps for the or- 
ganization of his company, but- when he had 
satisfied himself, both by personal investiga- 
tion and by examinations made by competent 
mining engineers, of the value of the prop- 


acquiring possession of them. The mines at 
that time belonged to Manuel Correles of 
Mexico, an old miner who had worked them 
successfully, but. in the most primitive way, 
using nothing but an arastra, with a capacity 
of but one ton of ore a day. But, nothwith- 
standing these very limited means, it is well 
known that the ore yielded him very hand- 
some returns. 

The Fortuna Company purchased the prop- 
erty from Correles in the fall of 1895, paying 
him $50,000 for it. Since then they have ex- 
pended over $100,000 on the development of 
the: Fortuna and Tesora mines, and in the 
purchase of a stamp mill, construction of 
buildings and other things necessary to the 
working of the properties on a large scale. 
On the Tesora mine a double-compartment 
shaft has been sunk 225 feet, and in drifts, 
cross-cuts and stopes 2200 feet of work has 
been done. The main shaft on the Fortuna 
is 210 feet deep, with 2500 feet in drifts and 
stopes. Active operations in crushing the ore 
were begun in August, 1896, since which timyv 
twelve dividends have been paid out of the 
net earnings of the mines, of 10 cents ‘per 
share on a capitalization of $1,000,000, and 
there is enough reserve ore reported in sight 
to continue operations for ten years. 

The properties are under the vigorous man- 
agement of Gay Lombard, the efficient and 
able vice-president and »manager of the com- 
pany, and who intends to prosecute the de- 
velopment of the mines as rapidly as means, 
labor and machinery will permit. From sixty 
to one hundred men are employed. They are 
worked in shifts of three, in the wet shafts, 
of eight hours each, and in two of ten hours 
each in the dry shafts. An order has latelv 
been placed for over $20,000 of new, machinery 
and which is to be in place on thie first of 
next month (October.) The gold in these 


mines is obtained by melting the retort after 
evaporating the quicksilver from the ama!- 
gam, and the bullion is shipped to San Fran- 


Lower California, 


cisco, The ore 
averages $22.50 per ton. 

There is considerable development going on 
in this vientiy in. small claims and placer 
mining. The mines in Saragossa Cafion, three 
miles distant, yielded over $1,000,000 during 
the seventies, but no work has been done on 
them since, owing to lack ‘of water. The For- 
tuna Gold Mining and Milling Company is 
the first company which ever instituted work 


of such magnitude in this locality, and which 


intends continuing their developments on 
broad lines on all of their valuable properties. 

The company was organized and incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Utah, and, at a sub- 
Sequent date, incorporated under the laws of 
Mexico. The capital is $1,000,000, and the 


‘| Stock is listed on the New York Consolidated 


Stock Exchange, with sales at $10.50 per 


GAY LOMBARD. 


Share. As it is a producing and dividende 


erties, he lost no time in doing so, and in’ 


paying proposition, its market value is wel] 
established, with none but treasury stock of¢ 
fered for purposes of development. 


The personnel of the company is of a high 
character and extensive financial respconsi- 
bility. C. B. Boynton, president, is also the 
Vice-president of the Boynton Furnace Com- 
-pany of New York. He is iargely interested 
in coffee interests in Mexico, and is a capital- 
ist of wide and successful interests at home 
and abroad. Gay Lombard, the vice-president 
and manager, is a young man of fine ab. lity 
and superior business acumen, well known 
throughout Utah and on the Pacific Coast ag 
a beld and successful promoter and bullion 
financier. He has extensive financial conn2c- 
tions throughout the East and West, and is 
a stockholder and director in various banks 
in Oregon, Washington and Utah. He is also 
extensively engaged in the sheep ‘industry ig 
Utah. But in spite of his many affairs, one 
who knows him well says his warm and gene 
erous nature is awake to the pleasures and 
opportunities of social life, in which he is a 
prominent figure wherever he is known. He 
isa member of the Cosmos Club of San Fran- 
cisco and of the Alta of Salt Lake. 

B. L. Harding, the Secretary, is a capitalist 
who distinguished himself early in life as a 
promoter of railroads, in which he acquire@ 
both fame and fortune. He is located in New 
York, where he gives his entire time and at- 
tention to the affairs of the Fortuna Gold 
Mining and Milling Company, and which is 
as he expresses it, ‘“‘the greatest thing under 
the earth.” He is noted as a keen, shrewd 
judge of opportunities, and on these proper- 


ties he has banked his judgment and his . 


money to a successful issue. 


THE ALAMO AND OTHER DIS. 
Constancia and other mines containing 


TRICTS. 
N a high grade of excellent iren: The 


EAR San. Vicinte—are—the— Tepirstete, 
veins are numerous and are situated less 
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' Ensenada is the Alamo mining district. 
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than a thousand yards from the landing 
place. Copper is also found in the vicinity 
of San Vicinte and San Ysidro, Further on 
are the gold placers of Socorro, Then follow 
the valleys of Colnett, Camalu, San Quentin, 
Santa Maria, the gold placers of El! Tule, 
and the onyx quarries and copper mine of 
San Fernando. Seventy-five miles east of 
Quite 
a ‘number of mines are being worked there, 
among which is the Viznaga, some of the 


owners of which reside in Los Angeles. There - 


“ are five reduction works in the district and 


an abundance of ore of varying grade. At 
Jacalitos there are three reduction ‘works, 
supported by a few mines, but @ll rich in 


{ 

silver. There are some extensive pine for- 
ests about fifteen miles from the property, 
with a good wagon road all the way, from 
which lumper in any quantity can be 
obtained, and where it is said a new sawmill 
will soon be built. 

In the district the average wages paid 
miners are from $3.50 to $4 (Mexican) per day, 
laborers, $2.50 a day. The low cost of 
wages here, compared with. those paid in 
American mines, is one of the advantages of 
mine in this country. 

A statement in the office of the company 
shows that from July 15, 1895, to March 31, 
1897, the gold taken from the Viznaga mine 


sold for $71,779.13, This was only running 


} 


| 


The parties owning this property com- 
menced work on it about two months ago, 
and express themselves highly satisfied with 
it. At a depth of sixty-five feet they see 
indications that when developed will, in their 


opinion, make it a second Viznaga. 


The Aurora Mine. 


The story of gold mining in the Alamo 
district, in fact of gold mining on the entire 
Coast, would be incomplete without some 
detailed mention of 
Alamo. It is all the more interesting as it 
is one of those properties which has paid, as 
they say in mining phraseology, ‘‘from the 
grass roots.’’ The croppings of the ledge 
were so rich in visible free gold that a pros- 


| 


are the great silver mines and reduction 
works of Trimfo, which have bcen success- 
fully worked for many years. 

A dispatch from San Francisco to The 
Times, August 21 last, stated that a com- 
pany had been formed to explore the gold 
diggings near Rosalia Bay, which were dis- 
covered by W. T. Hall of Los Angeles in 1£95. 

The Viznaga Gold Group. 

Another valuable property in the Alamo 
district, Lower California, is the Viznaga 
mine. It is one of a group of mines be- 
longing to the Vignaga Mining and Milling 
Company, four miles from the town of 
Alamo, seventy-five miles east of Ensenada, 
and about one hundred and thirty miles 
southeast of San Diego. There are good roads 
over the mountains to these mines, which 
have also telegraph and telephone communi- 
cation with Alamo and other places. 

The Viznaga is the principal mine of the 
group, that is to say the one on which the 
most work has been done, and from which 
the most ore has been taken. This mine 
has three pertenen¢cias, or claims, 330 feet 
square each. The other mines of this group 
are: The Phoenix, which has five claims; 
the Alamo, with three claims; and the Wedge, 


_ which is nearly,a full claim, and lies between 


the Phoenix and Alamo. The property is so 
situated that the ledge runs diagonally across 
the claims, giving, approximately, 1800 feet 
of the vein. within the boundaries of the 
property. The present owners took hold of 
the Viznaga as a prospect, and from the time 
work was commenced on it, the mine has 


-not only paid fer all devliopment work, and 


about 


for a fine plant of machinery ,embodying 
all the latest improvements, but it has also 
paid a regular dividend to its owners. While 
the milling of ore has not been done on 
as Jarge a scale as might have been, the 
development work has been actively pushed 
forward so that there are now large ore 
bodies and reserves blocked out. } 

The vein is a true fissure, and is on the 

mother lode. It is easily traceable for sev- 
eral miles and is, no doubt, the same vein 
as the Aurora, Princessa, Montezuma, : and 
other noted mines of this district. It runs 
northwest and southwest, dipping to the west 
at an angle of about 45 deg. The ledge 
averages from six to ten feet in width, and 
is mostly all pay ore. It opens out in places 
to eighteen feet. The principal and larger 
bodies of ore are found in the ore chutes. 
The formation is chiefly porphyry and slate, 
with an occasional syenite dyke running di- 
agonally across the ledge. The ore is mostly 
a-white or iron-stained quartz, with some 
fron sulphides, and occasionally very rich 
free goid is found. There is on exhibition in 
Los Angeles a fine lot of free gold specimens 
from this property, well worth going to see. 
The ore is free milling except some of the 
heavier sulphides, which will need a con- 
centrator. 
' The development on the Viznaga represents 
about sixteen hundred feet of shaft, and tun- 
nel work, the principal work having been 
done through the main shaft, which is down 
300 feet. From this shaft three levels have 
been run besides a number of drifts; up- 
raises and winzes. 
and drifts have been run in ore. The mine 
requires but little timbering and is, as a 
rule, easily worked. The property is well 
equipped with all necessary machinery, tools, 
buildings, etc. There are also a modern ten- 
stamp mill, with room and power for twenty 
stamps, a steam hoist, cars and pumps. 
The buildings consist of the mill, shaft- 
house, office, boarding-house, superintendent’s 
house, bunk houses and stables, all ‘complete 
and well arranged for convenience. These 
surface improvemnts alone have cost over 
$35,000, gold. 

For some time the supply of fwater was 
just about enough to run the mill twelve 
to fifteen hours a day, but some recent de- 
velopments have been made and there is now 
more than enough water to keep the mill 


Nearly all the levels’ 


more than ten to fifteen hours a day. The 
amount taken out in April last, or rather 
during twenty-eight days of that month, run- 
ning the mill fifteen hours a day, was $5200. 
The total expense for everything connected 
with the mine during that month was $1950, 
leaving $3250 net profit. It is estimated that 
there is at this time in this mine about 
$50,000 of ore in sight, and the property is 
so developed that good reserves of ore 
can be kept constantly on hand. The 
ore taken out has averaged $20 to the ton. 
The property is patented under the new 
Mexican mining laws, which not alone af- 
ford ‘every protection .to mine-owners, but 
hold out inducements to foreign capitalists 
to come and invest here. The Viznaga 
Company is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of California, and is recorded 
in Mexico as a corporation, thus affording 
it every facility for doing business, either 
in Mexico or the United States. 

The Ciento Pies Mines. ; 

Within half a mile northeast of the Viz- 
naga mine, in the Alamo district, are the 
Ciento Pies mines, consisting of two claims, 
or pertenencias, each 330 feet square, or 660 
feet long by 330 feet wide. The ledge crops 
the entire length of the two claims and 
shows a width of five feet. The immense 
holes and excavations on the surface are 
evidence of a large amount of ore having 
been taken from the surface by Mexican 
miners, who hauled it to the custom mill at 
Alamo, four miles distant. It is stated on 
good authority that some of this surface ore, 
which is free milling, went as high as $1200 
per ton in gold, but it is safe to say that 
the average of this surface ore, of which 


$12 to $15 a ton. An effort was made some 
years ago to properly “evelop these mines, 
and three shafts were started. Shaft No. l, 
at the northwest end, is down sixty-five 
feet. It is well timbered and shows high- 


shaft No. 1, 250 feet distant, is an incline, 
which shows a good body of ore to the south 
that runs an average of $20 per ton, free 
milling. For a distance of twelve feet from 
the bottom of this incline a drift shows a 
‘nice body of ore dipping to the west. Shaft 
No. 2 is about one hundred feet south of the 


level runs to another shaft about the same 
depth. This level is connected with a shalt 
by a drift twelve feet in length. The shaft 
is eighty-five feet deep and at a depth of 
sixty-five feet a large body of sulphurets has 
been struck that assays between $35 and $40 
per ton. The ledge, where defined, shows 
granite hanging and foct walls, and is in no 
instance less than six feet wide. ; 

In June last Capt. Hampton Hutton pur- 
chased a three-quarter interest in this prop- 
erty from Messrs. Hartzell and Davis for 
Los Angeles parties, and he has since been 
developing and putting it into shape for 
more extensive and systematic working. His 
development work resulted in an almost im- 
mediate strike of the large body of ore re- 
ferred to above. Everything goes to show 
that the mine on which work has been done 
will equal the Viznaga mine when an equal 
amount of work has been done on it. So far 
it has been much the cheaper of the two to 
develop. It is stated that arrangements are 
being made to incorporate the property, and 
when that is done vigorous development may 
be expected. 

From expressions made by some of the 
owners no machinery of an expensive char- 
acter will be put on the mine until the ore 
is thoroughly blocked out and enough of it 
in sight to insure at least a year’s run for a 
ten-stamp mill. Great interest in this mine 
is being shown by all mining men in the 
Alamo district, and the consensus of opinion 
is that it will prove to be one of the biggest 
and best paying mines in the country. 

Timber for the mine can be bought for $25 
per thousand feet, delivered at the mine. 
Transportation from Ensenada over the 
mountain road is about 1 cent per pound. 


Wood for fuel is plentiful at $2.50 a cord. 


there is still a large body, will not mill over | 


grade ore coming in at the bottom. South of | 


incline. It is forty feet deep, from which a: 


“A COSMOPOLITAN GATHERING,” AGUA DULCE, MEXICO. ‘ 
r 
ore. In the southern part of the peninsula | the mill part of the time, and then for not | pector on horseback discovered it. Eagerly 


jumping from his\horse he began prospecting 
the rock, and so great was his excitement 
over it that he entirely forgot the antmal, 
which was left for several hours to browse 
on the mountain side. 

Like many other rich mines there was 
trouble over the title. Two men claimed it 
by right of discovery. Papers were filed al- 
most simultaneously by both partics. The 
Governor, unconscious, probably, of the fact 


that he was enacting the part of another’ 


Solomon, settled the dispute in person by 
dividing the property in two parts. Stepping 
off ten paces along the vein he, with a 
wave ‘of his hand, said to one: ‘You. take 
this,’’ and to the other, ‘‘you take that, and 
this thirty feet shall be neutral ground be- 
tween you.”’ 

The story of its wonderful richness sounds 
like a fairy tale. Maj. Russell of Los Ange- 
les bought the mine and erected a five-stamys 
mill with which to treat the ore. At seventy 


the Aurora mine at | 


of Chicago men is stamoing itself upon the 
history of this wonderful gold-producing 
region, of which a well-known mining expert 
recently said: “It is the. best mineralized 
section I have ever examined.” 


SULPHUR MINES. - 


N* long ago some Eastern parties formed 


themselves into a company and leased 
the sulphur mines near the head of the 
Gulf of California and not far from the mouth 
of the Colorado River. “The company is 
known as the Mexican Sulphur Company, and 


the property which they have leased belongs , 


to Anthony Godbe of California The com- 
pany estimates that when they get into full 
working order their shipments will be 
about 5000 tons of sulphur a month. 

Lower California is rich in minerals of 
different kinds. Among those now being 
produced are gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
onyx, sulphur, salt, alum, nitrates of differ- 
ent varieties and marble. 


THE MINAS DEL TAJO, 


Y WAY of introduction it may be said 

that this is a mine 242 years old, and one 

‘which, during all that long period, has 
been steadily yielding both gold and. sil- 
ver. The statement is made, based on au- 
thority and records, that over $80,000,000 were 
taken from it by Spaniards, but since it came 
into the possession of the Bradbury family, 
the présent owncrs, no statement of the out-: 
put has been made known, the representatives 
of the Bradbury estate, Los Angeles, saying 
they consider that a matter of purely private 
concern, 
. There are over fifty miles of drifts 
and tunnels in this mine. In _ fact, 
a history of this remarkable ‘property would 
make One of the most interesting stories of 
adventure and romance that could be written 
in connection with mines and mining life on 
the Pacific Coast, but anything like an ade- 
quate account of it in detailed form would 
fill a volume as large as a good-sized ency- 
clopedia.. Some of the most important fea- 
tures connected with it are, however, here 
given. 

The Minas del Tajo is located in Rosario, 
State of Sinaloa, Mexico, twelve miles from 
the Pacific Ocean, and fifty-five miles south- 
east of Mazatlan. Rosario lies in a valley 
of the same name, about sixty feet above 
sea level. To the east are the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, about thirty miles distant. 
. The mine was discovered in 1655 by a young 
Mexican bokhara while in pursuit of a steer, 
who, through an accident, had broken his 
rosary. He marked the spot with his hat and 
then chased after the steer. After having 
caught it he returned to the place where he 


had left his hat, and as it was late 
in the evening, he determined to 
pass the night where he was, that he 


might be better able to find in the morning 
the beads which had dropped from his ros- 
ary. In the morning he noticed that the 
heat from the campfire had melted some sil- 
ver in the rock on which he had ‘built his 
fre, and on his return to the hacienda he re- 
ported the fact to his employer, a wealthy 
Spaniard. This latter, accompanied by the 
young bokhara, proceeded to the place, and 
having satisfied himself that it was silver, 
and no mistake, he put men to work on it 
and developed it. In this way the discovery 
and first working in this celebrated mine 
were done. It continued to be worked down 
o° 1810, in which year the Spaniards were 


| 


i 


proved modern machinery being used, and 
which includes one 60-stamp mill, free mill- 
ing by pan and settler, and crushing from 
4500 to 5600 tons of ore a rionth... The ore 
produces both gold and silver in the propor- 
portion of 60 per cent. of gold to 40 per cent. 
of silver. Some specimens ‘rom the mine 
have assayed as high as $75,000 per ton, of 
which one sample is on exhibit in the offices 
of the Bradbury estate in the Bradbury Build- 


“ing, Los Angéles., 


The drifts and tunnels in this ‘nine, which, 
as has been stated, cover a 'ength of over 
fty miles, represents the labor of years on 
this ‘property. At the present time over one 
thousand employes are engaged. Those who 
work in the lower drifts and tunnels are, with 


the exception of leather aprons, —~per‘ectly 


naked, the heat being so tttense.as to make 
anything in the way of clothing unbearable. 
A day and a night shift are worked, and the 
ore is so rich in many places that in order 
to prevent stealing the employes are searched 
by guards before being permitted to leave 
the mine, 

The buildings, machinery and appurtenances 
to this property represe’; an investment of 
about half a million dollats, and the amount 
paid in wages sustains the local interests of 
the town of Rosario. In addition to the 
stamp mill the ether constructions on the 
property consist. of a planing mill, saw mill, 
foundry, machine shops and numerous out- 
buildings, covering in ai] an area of several 


acres, 


The timber used for fuel and tim- 
bering in the mine is all hard wood, ma- 
hogany, ebony and prima vera, all of which 
grow in the vicinity. The character of the 
country is rolling, high hills with valley be- 
tween. 

,\The lowest level yet reached in the mine 
is 540 feet, being about 400 fvet below sea 
level. 
who bas been 
general manager of it for over ten years, 
and who is conceded to be one of the best 


_ practical miners in the southwest. 


The men are paid off each week-incash. 
Mr. Bradbury inaugurated the system of Day- 
ing the men their wages and allowing them 
to buy their supplies where they wished, in- 
stead of keeping a store in connection with 
the mine and obliging the employés to pur- 
chase their supplies at it. It is said to be 
the only large mine in Mexico conducted in 
this way. 


In conclusion it may be stated that since 
the present owners acquired pceésession in 1861 
of the Minas del Tajo, the property has never 
been on the market at any ;rice, end, as ofe 
of the owners says, ‘‘there is no part cf the 
earth the owner would accept ‘n exchange for 
it, at even the Wall street rate cf ‘our mil- 
lion dollars an acre.’’ As already stated, 
these mines are under the control of the 
Bradbury estate, Los Angeles. The owners of 
the mines represent over $100,000,000. 


F it were asked why, in a territory so 

extensive as the mineral region of Ari- 

zona, so little progress has been made in 

development, the main answer, unques- 

tionably, would be found in the expense 
of transportation, not only in bringing the 
necessary appliances of machinery into the 
Territory, but also in having to ship the ores 
out for reduction; as but few mines have re- 
duction works, except for copper. To this 
may be added the inaccessibility of the coun- 
try, Which detracts capital to nearer eastern 
localities. The mining districts have been so 
widely scattered that ores could not well be 
brought together at any one place for the 
establishment of smelting works, and it is 
seldom that ores enough can be had from one 
mine, or group of niines, for the establish- 
ment of such works. Besides, the large 
establishments erected in Colorado, New 
Mexico and at El Paso, Texas, having much 
better facilities for fuel, and railway ad- 
vantages, could easily compete for the ores 
which could be offered. The above-mentioned 
large works could treat their own ores at 
home and thus retard progress in mines dis- 
advantageously located. Thus silver mining 
was checked measurably for years—until the 


' drop in the value of the metal, a fact which 


has practically brought silver mining to a 
close. 

As to gold, the ores were ‘‘free’’ only to a 
limited depth, and the base ore could not be 
handled-at home nor bear the cost of trans- 
portation and smelting charges. A second 
reason has been that not sufficient capital 
for the equipment of a gold mine has been 
introduced, the allurements of a more eastern 
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MINAS DEL TAJO, ROSARIO, MEXICO. | 


Mining in Arizona, 


feet in depth the vein opened out from six 
to ten feet wide, so rich that when the 
bucket came up tobe dumped it fairly 
sparkled with gold: There is a cabinet of 
specimens in the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce from this mine which in richness 
have probably never been excelled by any 
specimens from any other mine. 

The record of the five-stamp mill would be 
hard to beat. For an entire year the ore 
averaged $124 per ton. One run of thirteen 
consecutive days put $3500 per day on the 
plates. A single stope extending from the 
seventy-foot to the 150-foot level panned out 
a fortune. At the latter depth another. dyke 
was encountered similar to one already 
passed through. A narrow streak of white 
quartz, cutting through the “hard black 
cyanite, connects the ore bodies abeve and 
below the dykes. 

This mine has recently been purchased by 
a Chicago company. Maj. A. J. McDuffee 
and F. C. Helm of Chicago, and F. M. Brad- 
shaw, managing partner at the mine, are 
pushing the development as rapidly as pos- 
sible. They are now adding to the equip- 
ment a new boiler, air compressor, re- 
ceiver and two Rand drills. 

The company have further shown their faith 
in the future of this high-grade camp by the 
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THE VISNAGA MINE. 
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running continuously. Besides this present 
supply there is an abundance of water, suf- 
ficient for any sized mill, in the gulch just 
below the mine, The water is pure and pleas- 
ant to drink. Wood is used for fuel and 
there -is plenty of it. It costs $5 (Mexican,) 
per cord, delivered at the mill, equal to 
@ cord, gold, at the present price of 


All ‘the water necessary for milling pur- 
poses can be taken from the mine, but if 
the quantity should prove insufficient more 
can be obtained by sinking wells in a gulch 
below, near to where the mill would be 
erected. Provisions are cheap in this camp 
and miners are paid from $1.76 to $2 (gold) 
per day, 


| 


more recent purchases of the Montezuma 
mine and the Buena Vista prospect. The 
Aurora and the Montezuma are within 1500 
feet of each other and will both be worked 
with Rand drilla. The main sheft of the 
Aurora fs 240 feet deep, and that of the 
Montezuma 180 feet deep, both with levéls 


J at proper distances. The proverbial energy 


| 


| Mexico. 


driven out of Mexico, and for a time the 
mine was abandoned. 

The site, which is now a town of 7000 in- 
habitants, having owed its discovery. to a 
rosary, was named Rosario, and it is related 
that as it took place on the eve of Santo 


Domingo, the early residents who gave it its 


name, made Our Lady of Rosario patroness 
of the town, Santa Domingo de Guzman being 
the founder of the devotion of the Holy Ro- 
sario. 

An old publication, a translation from an 
older Spanish publication, containing some in- 
teresting details of this ancient mine, says: 
**In reference to the working of this mine, it 
continued from its discovery up to the year 
1727, producing extraordinary results. From 
this epoch forward, in consequence of the 
mismanagement and little credit of its pos- 
sessors, the mine was abandoned, and became 
filled with water. During this interruption 
of the working of the mine, miners of small 
means reduced the waste ores and extracted 
from them of pure gold double their expenses, 
with which the wealth of the coun- 
try’ was maintained.”’ 

This same publication, which is written in 
simple, quaint language, then goes on to say 
how Don Mateo’ Picaza, a Spaniard, took 
possession of it in 1820: ‘‘He drained the 
mine to the bottom of the shafts, and 
succeeded in beholding the fruit of his 
exertions. The circumstances, nevertheless, 
which attended his labors, far from being 
propitious, were, in fact, adverse; and if 
Picaza, struggling against the law of Spanish 
expatriation, against the odium which his 
birth excited against him, and against the 
scandalous robberies he suffered, succeeded in 
@& meagure, it because El Tajo is incontes- 
tibly rich. Who could have beliéved that 
Picaza, after having expended the sum of 
$70,000 in his operations, would extract that 
sum in the midst of all the adverse circum- 
stances which environed him? Nevertheless, 
thus it hanpened.’’, 

It then goes on to speak of a “duly author- 
ised inquisition’’ on the mine in 1853, in 
which it is stated that the result was ‘‘very 
satisfactory regarding the works and rich- 
ness of El Tajo.” It then says: “This rich 


mine has, moreover, the advantage of being 


situated in an agricultural district with a 
good river, and where abounds the greater 
part of materials for reducing ores. Lately 
‘a portion of the people of this ueighborhood 
took possession of a recently-opened mine in 
this same city, in which have been found 
veins of four varas thickness, rich with 
gold; its owners expect to extract an ounce 
from each carga.”’ ‘ 
The name Tajo, meaning cut or slice, was 


quarried the first cut into the Lill, 

In 1861 the late L., L. Bradbury organized 
and incorporated a company mm San Francisco 
to purchase the property. The company was 
a close corporation, not incorporated under 
the laws of any State or Territory. 


expenditure of considerable money, it was, 
after several unsuccessful attempts, pumped 
dry of water, and the work of development 
begun. From that date to the present day 
work in it has been continaously carried on 
until the workings have assumed such large 
proportions as to make it one of the greetest 
mines in Mexico, and one of the largest 
producing properties on the west coast of 


The mine-in its development is conducted 


ona bread aod tiperal aale, tbe intent | 


given to the mine by the Spaniards who 


The 
mine was at once relocated, and after the 


locality having prevented adventure thus far 
remote. Some exceptions, of course, can be 
pointed to, but in nearly every instance it 


can be shown that the necessary capital has~ 


been produced from the mine itself, and such 
exceptions have been since the advent of the 
railways. Again, much capital that has been 
spent in puttin®. up mills, etc. before making 
any test of the mines, as to what particular 
improvements were necessary, and instances 
can be mentioned where mills have been 
moved from place to place three or four 
times. Much of this class of work has been 
done by men who had little or no acquaint- 
ance with the business, and consequently they 
and their works were a detriment to the 
country. Every mining country has more or 
less such monuments of folly to show, but it 
is doubtful whether any other section can 
show as Many as Arizona. Much of this is 
due, as stated before, to the fact that but 
little free’ gold was found, the veins turning 
to *“base’’ at a very limited depth, and the 
concentration of these did not, at that time, 
ay. 

A Bright Future. 


A better day has, however, come over the. 


Territory, and new enterprises are starting 
in every direction. Silver mining having 
been laid aside, all work has turned to gold 
mining, and whereas the search was formerly 
all for ‘free gold,’”’ now the question is 
asked, ‘“‘What will the concentrates go per 
ton?’’ and the preference is given to the 
high-grade base ores. No mill is now erected 
without concentrating machines, whereas, a 
few years ago, such a thing was unknown in 
the Territory. 

* Another reason why enterprise has been re- 


tarded has been the absence of running 
water for milling purposes. This ‘‘bug- 
bear," however, has been dispelled in most 
cases, especially those in which there has 
been sufficient enterprise evinced by mine- 
owners to go down to reasonable depths. 


In these cases, with but rare ex- 
ceptions, sufficient water has been found 
in the mines’ themselves. A _nota- 


ble example of this is seen in the case of 
one mine in the Tombstone district. All the 
ore for many years was hauled a distance of 
from eight to twelve miles to their mills upon 
the San Pedro River. At a depth of 600 feet 
in this mine sufficient water was found to 
cause a permanent suspension of operations. 

Another instance was that of the Crown King 
mine, in the Bradshaw district, which could 
not run for half the year with water from 
the stream, is now able to run its ten-stamp 
mill with water pumped from the mine at 
the depth of 300 feet. The trouble about 
water has been due, not to the absence of it, 
8@ much as to the surface evaporation. 

Scattered Mining. Centers. 

Another very great difficulty that mining 
has had to contend with is that the mineral 
veins are so scattered that there have been, 
with the exception of those in Tombstone, 
no great mining centers, as in Colorado and 
Montana. Here and there are noted mines, 
widely separated, thus no *“‘stampedes’’ have 
ensued, bringing large population together 
and producing easy means of transportation 
and kindred competition. This has thrown 
the whole burden of expense to provide roads, 
and many other expenses, upon single com- 
panies or individuals, so that the outlay to 
get ready to go to work has been as great 
or greater than the opening and equipping 
of the mine itself. As the country is gradu- 
ally opened this trouble becomes more and 
more eliminated, but the disadvantages at- 
tendant upon isolated plants are many and 
are well known to mine managers, 

Placer Mines. 

In making an examination of the occur-. 
rence of the precious metals, it is hardly 
necessary to more than mention the “placers,”’ 
as they do not vary from those of other 
regions, and have often been described in 
the detail of their environment and methods 
of working. That they are here of very great 


‘| extent is well known. They extend all along 


the Colorado River, and a large part of the 
Gila River plains: a large part of Yuma 
county, north of the Gila; the Big Sandy 
and Santa Maria streams, and all the streams 
flowing from the Bradshaw Range, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Hassayampa, Black 
Cafion and Agua Fria, with their principal 
tributaries. Further eastward they occur in 
the neighborhood of Riverside on the Gila 
at Greatervlle, at the foot of the Santa Rita 
Mountains, and Oro Blanco district. Large 
“placer” flelds are reported in the south- 
western part of Pima county, but little is 
known of them. The explorers paid much 
attention to the “placers’’ of the small 
streams in the early days, but soon exhausted 
them with small sluices and rockers: at 
least they took off the ‘“‘cream’’ of the de- 
posits. At this time only solitary ‘‘washers”’ 
remain, but they may be found in every 
stream and gulch, and never tire of relating 
stories of the riches of the past. In Skull 
Valley and in the Weaver district a dry- 
washer is being now successfully used. Some 
good workers profess to like them better than 
the old rocker method. The absence of 


. water at sufficient heights has prevented the 


attacking of the large fields by the Cali- 
fornia hydraulic method. But two attempts 
have been made to use heavy machinery 
(Bucyrus machines,) one on Lynx Creek, 
eight miles from Prescott, and one near 
Staunton, both in Yavapai county. 
The Lynx Creek “‘placers’” are said to go 
50 cents per cubic yard, while a claim is 
made for the Black Cafion district of from 
80 cents.to $1. Much of the ground in Yuma 
is reported to go $1.25 per cubic yard. A 
company has been formed to take waters 
from the Big Sandy for these latter fields. 
‘The General Formation, 
Taking a general view of the ores and 
their occurrence, a very large majority are 
found to be fissure veins. Of ‘these a large 
majority are in the granitic rocks of various 
character. Next in number come those in 
the gneissic rocks, and still fewer in the Cam- 
brian series. From these we pass to the 
veins in the Carboniferous series, as in the 
Tombstone district, and other places in the 
southeastern part of the Territory. The 
Lower Silurian formation is exposed alone 
from Jerome through, to, and down the 
Agua Fria Valley. be 
Arizona does not have the closety-divided 
districts, as in Colorado, with her gold 
camps and silver camps. In Arizona mines 
of the different metals are scattered with- 
out any. apparent order. In Mohave county 
are the rich antimonial silver ores of Stock- 
ton Hill, near neighbor to the strictly gold 
mines about Cerbet and the lead and silver 


The property is under the manage- 
} ment. of John L. Bradbury, 


ores about Chloride; also the silver leads 
about Signal and the pure silver ores at 
Rawhide. In the Bradshaw range this is stil! 
more marked, as the rich gold ores of the 
Bradshaw Basin have near them on the south 
the rich silver ores of the Tiger, and on the 
north the pure silver ores of the Peck, Silver 
Prince and Black Warrior mines. Near the 
head of the Hassayampa .the rich. silver ores 
of the Dosoris and Blue Dick mines are near 
neighbors to the gold ores of the Jersey 
Lilly, Quartz Mountafh and other mines, on 
the one side, and the gold veins along the 
Hagsayampa upon the other. Examples like 
these might: be multiplied. It is true that in 
some instances the differences are due. to 
marked geological changes, but in many this 
does not seem a sufficient reason, as the 
passage froth gold to silver is short, and 1s 
in apparently the same geological formation. 
Gold Mines, 

With the matter of the silver mines out of 
‘the question, owing to commercial conditions, 
the gold ores alone need be considered. There 
is no disposition to touch gold properties. 
averaging less than $10 per ton, consequently 
it is safe to assume tuat the mines running 
will average that amount, though, for ob- 
vious reasons, owners do not care to give 
figures. To give a general idea of values the 
following statement is ventured: The Con- 
gress mine; no free gold, concentrated ore 
averages seven to nine ounces per ton: véin 
average, $20. Crown King, vein average about 
$40 per ton; $15 to $20 in free gold, concen- 
trating from seven to seventeen ounces per 
ton. McCabe, free gold, $5 to $10 per ton; 
concentrates and assorted ore average from 
from four to five ounces per ton. Little Jes- 
sie, free gold $10 to $15 per ton, assorted ore 
seven to twenty ounces per ton; concentrates 
three to five ounces per ton. 

' Lead and Copper Ores. 

It does not seem that Arizona can ever be- 
come known as a lead-producing country, al- 
though lead ores are of common occurrence 
in the silver and some gold mines. The five 
great copper centers of the Territory are 
Bisbee, Longfellow, Morenci, Globe and 
Jerome. These, together, produced in 1885 
48,000,000 pounds of copper. A few mines near 
Tucson and a group west of the vein of the 
Grand Cafion, together with the Cameron 
mine within the cafion, may be added to the 
list. Copper deposits are known in every 
county, but are not as yet known with suf- 
ficient accuracy to bring them into prom- 
inence. 

Other Ores. 
Of other ores, the most conspicuous fs 


manganese, but its long distance from mar- 
ket makes it valueless. Zinc is only found as 


a sulphide, and cost of transportation makes 
it, also, valueless. — Sulphide of antimony, 
quicksilver, vanadium and molydeknum are 
also found. One large deposit of maganifer- 


Fous iron ore has been found, in Mohave 


county. Turquoise has been found in four lo- 
calities. Mexican onyx in large beds is found 
in Big Bug Creek, Yavapai county, and in 
Cave Creek, Maricopa county. Preparations 
for working the former deposit, which is said 
to be very fine, are now under way. Upon 
the Squaw Peak in the Verde range litho- 
graphic stone of good quality is found, 
though not equal to the Bavarian stone. In 
the same place pictured stone is found, eap- 
able of taking a high polish. Sandstones of 
= quality are quarried at Flag- 
staff. 
Coal Resources, 

But little has been done to develop the 
coal resources of Arizona, although the field 
in Northeastern Arizona covers an area of 
9000 square miles. The most western point 
at which this field is worked is at Gallup, 
New Mexico. Most all of this field in Ari- 
zona is covered by the reservations of the 
Moqui and Mojave Indians, and is of the 
cretacious formation. These coals are lig- 
nites. In Gila and Graham counties, also, 
coal has been found, of a good quality. The 
so-called San Carlos coal field lies here. 

Railway Facilities. 

Credit for the present degree of develop- 
ment of the mines of Arizona is due in a 
great measure to the railway facilities now 
offered. Without the railway mining by mod- 
ern methods cannot be carried on. Previous 
to the construction of the Santa Fé, Pres- 
cott and Phoenix road, the vast wealth of 
Congress and Jerome was almost untouched. 
With the construction of this road, the con- 
struction of the narrow-gauge line to Jerome 
was completed, and two of Arizona’s largest 
mining enterprises rapidly developed. 

What has been realized through railway 
construction in the past is being anticipated 
for the future. Large investments in ma- 
chinery have been recently made for de- 
velopment of the rich onyx and gold prop- 
erties at Meirs, forty miles east of Prescott. 
The same is true of the expected railway ex- 
tension east from Phoenix to connect Globe 
with the Clifton distrfet. In this connection 
it is only just to remark the liberal policy 
of the two north-and-south roads in West- 
ern Arizona, which, together form a complete 
link between the Santa Fé Pacific upon the 
north, and the Southern Pacific. These lines 
are the Santa Fé, Prescott and Phoenix, con- 
necting at Phoenix with the Maricopa, Phoe- 
nix and Salt River Valley line. They tra- 
verse 250 miles of the mining district, and 
together with the projected branch lines, will 
bring much of the richest mineral territory 
of Arizona into perfect development. ' 

These roads have facilitated the mineral 
development of the Territory in other ways 
than as freight carriers. They have made 
travel through the region not dhly comfort- 
able, but delightful. Their lines are attract- 
ive by reason of marvelous scenic resources, 
while at the same time they furnish every 
accessory for the most luxurious travel. 


The Gold Cliff Mintng Company. 


An article on Arizona mines would not be 
complete without a short description of the 
Gold Cliff property at Pearce, Cochise county. 
The property is capitalized at $1,000,000, di- 
vided into 100,000 shares of the par value of 
$10 each. The stock is listed on the Los An- 
geles Mining Exchange, but has not been 
traded in for some’time, the company having 
sold all the stock they care to sell at presen 
quotations, the last sold being at $2.75 per 
share. 

Reports received at the office of the secre- 
tary 7 the company in Los Angeles state 
that several fine bodies of ore have . been 
blocked out, and they are now shipping ore 
from the mine. The ore can be worked for 
from $3.50 to $4 per ton, and reports received 
of it state that it runs as high as from $130 
to $140 per ton in gold and silver. The ore 
is said to be almost identically the same as 
that of the famous Commonwealth mine. 
Some of it is now on exhibition in the Min- 
ing Exchange rooms in Los Angeles, 

The offices of the company in Los’ Angeles 
are in the Wilcox Block. R. E. Hewett, who 
is a member of the exchange, is the vice- 
president, who, with Walter H, Wren, sec+ 
retary, constitute the company’s officers in 


that city. 
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The Security Savings Bank and Its 
Status, 

The able personne]. of the officers and direc- 
tors of the Security Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, and their successful management of its 
affairs since its organization, on January 11, 
1889, has attracted a clientage of over twenty- 
six hundred depositors, whose deposits aggre- 
gate over $1,100,000, which is an excellent rec- 
ard for the bank in a city of 100,000 popula- 
tion, in competition with other and similar 
institutions of established prestige and re- 
sponsibility. ‘ 

The capital stock subscribed is $200,000, of 
which $100,000 is paid up, with a surplus and 
undivided profits of $41,000. The rate of in- 
terest paid to depositors is 4% per cent. on 
term and 3 per cent. on ordinary deposits. 

Among its principal directors and stockhold- 
ers are noted the following well-known finan- 
ciers of this city: I. W. Hellman, H. W. 
Hellman, H. J. Fleishman, Dr. W. L. Graves, 
F. O. Johnson, J. A. Graves, M. L. Fleming, 
Maurice § Hellman, J. F. Sartori, J. H. 
Shankland, C. A. Shaw, W. D. Longyear. 

The bank now occupies handsome quarters 
in their new building, situated on the corner 
of Main and Second streets, a cosmopolitan 
and active commercfal glocation. 

The last statement made to the State Board 
of Bank Commissioners, on July 31, 1897, is 
of general interest, and is herewith préscnted: 

Resources— 


Loans on real estate............ $ 939,123.93 
United States and school bonds... 89,721.17 
Real estate ......... 25,208.75 
Furniture and fixtures, etc........ 7,279.18 


Cash in vault and banks.......... 


$1, 269,829.60 
Liabilities— 


Capital stock $ 100,000.00 
Reserve and undivided profits.... 45,749.60 
Due depositors 1,124,080.00 
$1,269,829.60 
The bank loans money only on first mort- 
Zages on real estate duly approved by its 
Finance Committee. The officers are: ° 
J. F. Sartori, president. 
Maurice S. Hellman, vice-president. 
W. D. Longyear, cashier. 


The State Loan and Trust Company. 

The State Loan and Trust Company of Los 
Angeles is one of the large financial institu- 
tions of this city which rejoices in a steadily 
increasing and remunerative business, one 
that keeps pace with the steadily-increasing 
business throughout all Southern California. 


. Jt has a paid-up capital in gold of $500,000. 


Its line of deposits is heavy, it being, both 
among business men and private individuals, 
tn high favor. Its directorate is composed 
of men who stand among the very highest in 
the community, and whose names are a syn- 
onym for ability and business integrity. Thef 
are: J. B. Lankershim, George H. Bone- 
brake, B. F, Porter, vy. F. Towell, H. J. 
Woollacott, B. F. Ball, W. P. Gardiner, R. 
H. Howell J. T. A. Off, Warren Gillelen and 
F. C. Howes. 

In connection with the bank is its safe- 
deposit department. The safe-deposit vaults 
are not only among the handsomest, but 
also among the most strongly and safely- 
constructed of any in the State, with the ad- 
‘vantage that in order to reach them it is~ 
necessary to pass through the genefal of- 
fice, where the visitor to them:is exposed to 
the view of the bank officials. 

The State Loan and Trust Company is a 
member of the Los Angeles Clearing-house, 
and the offices of this latter adjoin the offices 
of the bank, J. F. Towell, first-vice-presi- 
dent of the bank, being also chairman of the 
Clearing-house Committee. 

The officers of the bank are: H. J, Wool- 
lacott, president; J. F. Towell, first vice- 
president; Warren Gillelen, second-vice-pres- 
ident; J. W. A. Off, cashier; M, B.. Lewis, 
assistant cashier. The offices of the bank 
are in the Bryson Block, corner of Spring ana 
Second streets, one of the handsomest and 
best-constructed buildings in the city. 


The Citizens Bank of Los Angeles. 
' The commercial interests of Los Angeles are 
well sustained by a representative umber of 
commercial banks, under intelligci:. manage- 
ment, with the disposition and financial ca- 
pacity to aid the interests of clients in the 
development of industries. 

There is no class of business men so versa- 
tile in. the comprehension of commercial 
merit of general industries as the banker, and 


the success of any enterprise is frequently 


largely due to the keen foresight and broad 


' judgment of the executive officer in the mat- 


ter of accommodation to carry it out. 

The clientele of the Citizens’ Bank is mainly 
composed of commercial interests, which are 
rapidly extending into Arizona and Mexico, 
and which maintain an~active demand for 
money to develop the resources of those grow- 
ing fields, and the Citizens’ Bank is in a posi- 
tion to respond to all such business require- 
ments. 

The bank has a paid-up capital of $100,000, 
and is conveniently situated in elegant bank-. 
ing offices in the Stimson Block, corner of 
Spring and Third streets. J. J. Fay, Jr., is 
president, R. J. Waters vice-president, and 
A. J. ‘Waters cashier. The directors are: T. 
D. Stimson, L. W. Blinn, A. M. Ozmun, J. J. 
Fay, Jr., Andrew Mullen, E. G. Fay, Robert 


Hale, R. J. Waters and J. M. Hale. 


The directors of the bank are all men of 
large means and splendid business attain- 
ments, interested in various local enterprises 
and in direct touch with mercantile and cor- 
porate interests. The deposits have increased, 
in the aggregate, during the past sixty days 
one-third above the previous average. ‘The 
demand for eastern exchange is very active, 
through the heavy purchases of our mer- 
chants of eastern goods, and is far in excess 
of that of any previous season, 

The president, Mr. J. J. Fay, Jr., has been 
engaged in active business in Chicago and 
Los Angeles for over thirty years, and is an 
excellent judge of men and of mercantile re- 
sponsibility. 


The German-American Savings Bank 
The deposits in the German-American Sav- 


ings Bank of Los Angeles show a large in- 


crease within the last three months. This is 
an excellent indication of a healthier condition 
of affairs, showing, as it does, a steady and 
better employment of the frugal and thrifty 
class of wage-earners, with which the Ger- 
man-American Savings Bank is very popular. 

The bank was organized in 1890 on a paid- 
up capital of $100,000, and has enjoyed a rapid 
and prosperous growth. Since its organiza- 
tion it has accumulated a surplus and undi- 
vided profit account of $47,772, and while do- 
ing so has regularly paid semi-annual divi- 
dends to its depositors and stockholders. 

The following statement shows the condi- 


. tion of the bank on June 30, 1897: 


Resources— 


Mortgage loahs $601,725.26 
Bank pPreMiseS 80,000.00 
Real estate ee eee 9,926.53 
Furniture and fixtures.............. | 2,800.00 
Other assets eevee 3,490.12 


Cash on hand and in DADK....,.s0c0 111,339.10 


$809,281.01 

Liabilities— 

Capital stock, paid in. eeeeeeereeesene $100,000.00 

su lus 37,500.00 

Undivided profits 10,272.95 

Due depositors 661,508.06 
$809,281.01 


At the present writing the deposits aggre- 
gate $680,000, and the assets $830,000. . 
The manageinent are cautious and conserv- 
ative iv the character of their loans, and are 
well protected and certain of their principal 

and interest. 
While it is true that both city property and 
country property in this vicinity have an es- 


’ tablished value, with a slightly rising ten- 


dency in favored localities, the directors have 
declined to expand their policy in regard to | 
This has 
had a tbrifty influence on their clients, to re- 
duce and liquidate al] loans as they fall due. 

The officers and directors are a representa- 


tive body of successful business men, who are | 


largely associated with local commercial and 
financial interests. Thoy;are: Victor Ponet, 


president; L. W. Blinn, first vice-president; 


C. N, Flint, second vice-president; M. N, 
Avery, cashier; P. F. Schumacher, assistant 
cashier...The directors are: Victor Ponet, C. 
N. Flint, H. W. Stoll, Dr. Joseph Kurtz, C. 
Brode, L. W. Blinn, BE. Byraud, and M. N. 
Avery. The bank occupies its fine granite 


bow Angeles ‘National Banik. 

It is a well-known fact among bankers that 

the Los Angeles banks are held in high es- 
teem by the great financial institutions of 
the Eastern States. Eastern banks, more par- 
ticularly those in-New York, know that the 
Los Angeles banks are doing business on 
secure foundations, and that the business is 
conducted in a judicious and conservative 
manner, The good reputation that our local 
banks have thus acquired they are deter- 
mined to maintain, and while they have given 
evidence at all times of a broad and, liberal 
policy toward the merchants and others en- 
gaged in industrial enterprises, in assisting 
them when need was required, they have at 
all times been most careful in exercising a 
“judicious doubting,” and in bestowing their 
aid wheré it would accomplish good and bene- 
fit the community. Conspicuous among these 
banks doing business in Los Angeles which 
has at all times exercised this wise and be- 
neficent policy is the Los Angeles National 
Bank. It is not only one of the oldest banks 
in the city, but it is one that has always 
been, as it is today, one of the most popu- 
lar in the business community. 
3 According to usual custom, a call was is- 
sued some time ago by the Comptroller of the 
Currency at Washington for all national 
banks in the United States to render a state- 
ment of their condition on July 23 last. The 
Statement rendered by the Los Angeles Na- 
tional bank in response to the call was the 
following: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... $765,558, 30 
Banking house, fixtures 178,000.00 


Four per cent. government 
bonds and premium there- 

Cash on hand Seas .28 

Cash in banks ............. 260,451,60 

Cash with U.S. treasury.. 38,000.00 


Total 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital 500,000.00 
Surplus ee eee 50,000.000 
Undivided profits 11,085.43 
Deposits 1,163,075.12 


It is unnecessary to make any comment on 
such a statement. The figures speak for 
themselves and for its solidity as a banking 
institution. The Los Angeles National Bank 
transacts a general banking business, issuing 
exchange on all the principal cities in the 
United States and Europe. It is a member of 
the Los Angeles Clearing-house, and is a 
United States depository. Its directorate em- 
bracés those who are known throughout the 
entire State and beyond it as men of ability, 
of enterprise and integrity, and whose namés’ 


$2,174,160.55 


are as a household word in this community. | 


They are William M. Van Dyke, W. C. 
Brown, L. C. McKeeby, George H. Bone- 
brake, Charles A, Marriner, E. P. Johnson, 
Warren Gillelen, P. M. Green and F. C. 
Howes. 

The capital of the bank is $500,000, with a 
surplus of $50,000 and undivided profits of 
$11,085.43. It has no deposits of either the 
county or city treasurer, and therefore has 
no preferred creditors. 

Since the statement rendered July 23 last, 
there has been a large increase of deposits, and 
the bank has a large surplus of cash on hand 
to loan. It has, moreover; as shown in its 
statement to the Comptroller, bonds and cash 
enough to pay all its depositors, a fact which, 
it is needless to add, indicates a very con- 
servative management. 

Within the past few years the business of 
this bank has so increased that it was 
obliged to double its office room, and from 
present appearances it would look as though 
further increased room would be a problem 
the officers would again soon be called on 
to solve. The building in which the offices 
are is the property of the bank, a handsome 
structure, situated on one of the busiest 
corners in the city, that at Spring and First 
streets, and which in point of location is 
ms of the most valuable properties in the 
city. 

The president of this well-known and popu- 
lar bank is Maj. George H. Bonebrake, a 
name, it may indeed be said, endeared to 
every one who has had the pleasure of meet- 
ing him, and still more so to those who are 
permitted to reckon him among their friends. 
Warren Gillelen, president of the Broadway 
Bank, is vice-president of the Los ‘Angeles 
National Bank. In the busiriess conduct of 
the bank the president is ably assisted by F. 
C. Howes, cash‘er, and by E. W. Coe, assist- 
ant cashier, beth of whom are well known 
and highly esteemed by all the bank’s clients, 


The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
of Los Angeles. 

Established in 1871. This is the oldest 
and largest bank in Southern California, .and 
‘the virtual mainstay around which the 
banking interests of this section center. It 
has a capital of over $500,000, with a surplus 
and undivided profits of $875,000, and de- 
posits averaging $3,500,000, on which no in- 
terest is paid. It is bank No. 1 in the Los 
Angeles Clearing House; does by far the larg- 
est volume of business of any bank in the 
Clearing House; and was recently honored by 
having its name placed on the New York 
Financier’s roll of honor of State banks, as 
the preéminent bank in this part of the 
State. In the recent circular sent out from 
Washington, D. C., by Secretary of the 
Treasury Lyman J. Gage asking for sugges- 
tions from two hundred prominent tndividuals 
and banks respecting his intended currency 
reform ideas, the Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
Bank of Los Angeles was further honored 
by being the recipient of one of these circu- 
lars. This bank is ably officered, and con- 
servatively thanaged, as is evidenced by its 
having: gone through three financial panics 
unscathed, with honor and credit to itself and 
clientage. 

Mr. Isaias W. Hellman, president of this 
bank, is also president of the Nevada Bank 
of San Francisco, with a capital of $3,000,000, 
and of the Union Trust Company of San 
Francisco, with a capital of $1,250,000. He is 
a man noted throughout the land as a sa- 
gacious and able financier, and a pronounced 
success in all of his undertakings. He is 
the largest taxpayer in Los Angeles county. 

Mr. Herman W. Hellman, vice-president, is 
one of our successful merchants, he being 
the founder of the house of Hellman, Hass & 
Company, of this city, from which he retired 
some eight years ago to accept his present 
responsibility, and his success in the banking 
line bears out his reputation as an energetic, 
active and live man of affairs. He is the 
treasurer of the Los Angeles City Water 
Company, and interested in numerous other 
public and private enterprises, and a large 
holder of realty in this city and section, 

Mr. Henry J. Fleishman, the cashier, has 
been with the bank since 1878, and is still a 
young man, active, capable, and popular in 
the community. He is largely interested in 
local, gas, electric and landed interests im 
this section, is an appointee of Gov. Budd’s 
as director of the District Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, and bids fair to equal the success 
of the Messrs. Hellman in his future career 
as the executive of the bank. — 

Mr. Gustav Heimann, assistant cashier of 
the bank, has been with the’ bank for the 
past twenty: years; is an expert accountant, 
and an experienced, active, and courteous offi- 
cial, 
The management of the bank is noted for 
a liberal, conservative policy toward the re- 
sponsible commercial interests of Los Angeles 
and vicinity, as well as to men possessed of 
fine business acumen and moral worth in 
building up and fostering the interests repre- 
sented by their clients. 

The policy of the bank on these broad 
lines has attracted a large and responsible 
line of depositors‘and borrowers of first-class 
responsibility, which has earned for it a 
splendid reputation at home and abroad as 
one of the leading banks in the State of 
California. 

Main Street Savings Bank, 

The financial institutions of Los Angeles are 
noted at home and abroad for their conserva- 
tive policy and sound condition of affairs 
that exist among the savings banks, in a 
rapid increase of deposits and depositors, 
which are well sustained by a steady en- 
hancement of values in realty collateral. 
While this is not the condition of affairs in 
other sections of the State, it is true, of Los 
Angeles, and the attention of investors has 


been drawn from all parts of the country ‘to 


this enviable status of property and develop- 
ment, to invest their means and energies in 
Los Angeles and vicinity. The savings banks 
secure a fair share of new business, and the 
Main Street Savings Bank officials report a 
healthy and steady increase in both clients 
and deposits. The bank has.a paid-up capital 
of $100,000, with a line of deposits of $400,000. 
The officers and directors are: T. L. Duque, 
president; I. N. Van Nuys, vice-president; B. 
V. Duque, eashier. Directors: H. W. Hell- 
man, J. B. Lankershim, I. N. Van Nuys, 
Kaspare Cohn, O. T. Johnson, W. G. Kerck-, 
hoff, H. W. O'Melveny, Abe Haas and T. L. 
Duque. ‘ 

Statement of the condition of the Main ' 
Street Savings Bank at the close of business, 
June 30, 1897: 

Cash on hand and due from other 

banks 


Oans on real estate 361,285.17 
nited States and other bonds...... 11,021.85 


Furniture and 1,000.00 
$494,037.80 
Liabilitics— 
Capital, paid up in gold............. $100,000.00 
n 


Undivided profits ..... 7,742.54 


$494,037.80 


The California Bank. 

A mention of the California Bank in the 
Mining Number of The Times is eminently 
apropos, inasmuch as this bank makes @ 
specialty of mining accounts to a greater de- 
gree than probably any other bank in Los 
Angeles. And in connection with that fact 
it may be stated that this particular branch 
of the California Bank’s business is a good 
indication of the increased interest being 
given to mining during the last couple of 
years. While doing a general banking busi- 
ness the increase in the number of its ac- 
counts with mining men and the quantity of 
bullion sent it to the credit of the various 
mining companies throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia doing busines8 with it is very remark- 
able, and furnishes good evidence that the 
mining industry throughout the Southwest 
has entered on a prosperous career. 

The clientele of the California Bank 


extends throughout Southern California 
and Arizona, and so far as the policy 
of its directors will permit, is do- 


ing all in its power to foster and extend busi- 
ness enterprises in those two great fields. 
They recognize in them regions in which cap- 
ital can be judiciously invested, with almost 
positive assurances of large returns. Still 
the policy of the bank has been such that 
while it is willing and always has been to 
aid business enterprises having within them 
the germs of success, they have held in- 
violably aloof from anything of a purely 
speculative character. Such a reputation has. 
the California Bank in this respect that it is 
frankly recognized by other financial and 
commercial institutions in the city as one of 
the most conservative banks in Los Angeles. 
The California Bank was organized in 1887, 
so that it has just reached its first decade. 
It was the first bank pioneer on Broadway, 
where it erected on the corner of that thor- 
oughfare and Second street the handsome 
building it occupies, and which it owns. 
There are at the present day buildings of 
greater dimensions ' than the California 
Bank building, but there is not one of them 
that dare assert its claim to greater beauty 
either in the matter of design or ele- 
gance of finish, while its situation is 
one that makes it, as a property and as an 
investment, a more profitable one each suc- 
ceeding year. The directors of the bank are 
as well known through their business reputa- 
tion as is the building they occupy. They 
are in themselves a tower of strength. W. 
F. Botsford, J. Frankenfield, G. W. Hughes, 
E. W. Jones, Sam Lewis, R. F. Lotspeich, 
Simon Maier, Walter S. Newhall and J. B. 
Newton. It has a capital of $250,000, witha 
surplus and undivided profits of $30,000. The 
officers are: Sam Lewis, president; G. W. 
Hughes, vice-president; John G. Mossin, 
cashier and J. E. Fishburn, assistant cashier. 


The Broadway Bank, * 

The Broadway Bank is the one that has, 
proportionately, more wealthy private indi- 
viduals among its clients than, perhaps, any 
other bank in the city. Its situation on 
Broadway, from which it takes its name, in 
the Bradbury Block, places it outside of the 
congested business centers, while at the same 
time its quiet, conservative management in- 
spires a feeling of security, which is further 
accentuated by the character and financial 
standing of the directors and officers. 

The report of the State Bank Commissioners 
on the condition of the State banks of Cali- 
fornia shows that all those in this city are in 
excellent condition, and none more so than 
the Broadway Bank. The banking business 
in Los Angeles has gone on steadily increas- 
ing for the last eight years, and, although the 
Broadway is one of the latest banks organ- 
ized, it has met with the encouragement and 
success that a financial institution ably and 
judiciously administered is entitled to. 

The offices of this bank are at No. 302 South 
Broadway, in the Bradbury Block, at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Third street, large and 
well lighted. The building itself is one of the 
noted structures in-the city; the large open 
court, with its tesselated floor and walls, 
brown-black ironwork and open stairways, 
making it one of the sights of Los Angeles. 
The bank is under the able management of 
Warren Gillelen; who also occupies the posi- 
tion of vice-president. of the Los Angeles Na- 
tional Bank, and second vice-president of the 
State Loan and Trust Company. From this 
it is seen that Mr. Gillelen lives in what may 
be termed a banking atmosphere, and which 
has thoroughly imbued him with the banking 
instinct. In the conduct of the business of 
the Broadway Bank he is ably assisted by F. 
L. Forrester, cashier. er 


The First National Bank. 
‘The First National Bank of-Los Angeles is 
capably managed by a directory composed of 
well-known and successful business men and 
experienced and poular officials. It is the 
largest national bank in California outside of 
the city of San Francisco, having a capital 
of $400,000, surplus and undivided profits in 
excess of $250,000, and deposits aggregating 
$1,750,000. 


THE CASCADE MINE. 


This prospect is in the Deer Park district, 
San Diego county, about fifty miles northeast 
of San Diego. It is owned by Seybold and 
Sunnucks, and was discovered and located 
by the former in 1889. Nearly $2000 has been 
expended in development work on the claim. 
Besides other work two incline shafts have 
been sunk to a depth of over fifty feet, about . 
two hundred feet apart on the same ledge. 
In shaft No. 1 the ledge is four feet four 
inches wide, and carries white free-milling 
quartz, with bunches of pyrites of iron. In 
shaft No. 2 the ledge is three feet wide at the 
surface, and fourteen feet wide at a depth 
of fifty-two feet. The quartz in this shaft is 
partly free-milling, and also carries ,. from 
5 to 7 per cent. of greenish-colored sulphur- 
ets that assay over $330 per ton. As no mill 
run has been made on ore from this claim, 
the value of the rock is uncertain, but it will, 
in all probability, run about $22 per ton. 
There is over sixty tons’ of ore on the dump, 
and enough in sight to justify putting in a 
five-stamp mill and concentrators. In the 
mean time arrangements are being' made to 
put in all the machinery necessary to work 
the ledge. 

Near the Cascade is the Independence 
claim, located by Haws Bros. and now leased 
to Kennedy & Sons, who have developed a 
fine ledge and have purchased a mill which 
they expect to have in operation next month 


-(October,) 


There- is a two-stamp prospecting mill in 
this camp for testing the ores from claims in 
this vicinity. What this camp needs mostly 
are some experienced miners with capital 
enough to develop and work the many .prom- 
ising ledges that exist here. 


BOULDER CREEK MINES. 

One of the most prominent groups of mining . 
claims in San Diego county its one:‘on Boulder 
Creek, near Lakeside, twenty-one miles 
northeast of San Diego. There are nine mines 
in the group, and the development work that 
has been done on them gives every indication 
that they will take their place among the 
foremost mines in Southern California. They 
are the Philadelphia, White Elephant, Graph- 
ite, Port Arthur, Waterloo, Coronado, Crown 
Point, Nevada and Omaha. A good deal of 
work has already been done on them, and 
will be continued. A stamp mill will soon be 
erected on the propert’. The mines belong 
to W. A. Ptolemy and B. F. Ennel of Lake- 
of the Mining aid De 
su ntendenc 
velopment Company. 


| 


ELECTRICITY IN MINING. .- 


The Smith Electric Stamp Mill, 
HIS new invention is so simple it may be 
understood by any one acquainted with 
the requirements of a stamp mill. It is 

lifting the stamps by the electric current in 
a solenoid and throwing it down by the force 
of electricity. There is no machinery about 
it. The stamps play freely through the at- 
mosphere in a magnet without touching any- 
thing, and may be raised to any height and 


made to fall with any spread or crushing 


power that may be desired by the movement 
of the hand, having no friction,- needing no 
oil or engineer. The power is brought from 
any source convenient for fuel or other means 


for. generating electricity, through a wire. |- 


The mill is compact and comparatively light, 
and can be placed in any cafion, no matter 


| and the amount of bullion that each yields 


per ton. The: abstrdtts of such results will 
be forwarded to the office of the company in 
Los Angeles, so that all of the directors and 
stockholders can see and examine them. 
About $3000 has already been expended on 
-development work, and a number of tunnels 
have been run, all showing gbod“iedgés. The 
company shave, at the present time, one of 
the most complete outfits in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and there are now over one hundred 
tones of ore ready to mill, all of which will 
average $45 per ton, and there are thousands, 
of the sanfe kind of ore in sight. J, H. 
Williams of Los Angeles is secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 


The Llewellyn Iron Works. 


ellyn Iron Works for mining machinery and 
structural iron and steel work indicate a 
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SMITH ELECTRIC STAMP. es 


how inaccessible, and the only thing to be 
hauled to it or away from it is the con- 
centrates after milling. There being no shaft- 
ing or belting, or cams, in fact, no wearing 
places, the frame is light, and as the effective 
work is the electric current, it is a marvel 
of compactness, bringing wonderful power 
within small compass, as has been the case in 
all electrical machinery. It is being devel- 
oped by a strong company of Pasadena cap- 
italists. It is the invention of the veteran in- 
ventor, David M. Smyth, The development 
is already beyong the stages of experiment, 
and they have stamps running at high speed 
and with a crushing force equal to that of 
the most ponderous gravity machines. There 
is no reason to doubt its success. 

The solenoids are set in an ordinary wooden 


frame, the stamp playing through the solen- . 


oids by the action ‘of the electric current. The 
principle is simply two magnets, one to take 
up and the other to draw down the stamps. 
By the Smyth electrical device the work of 
the ordinary 800-pound stamp is accomplished 
by a stamp weighing not over 150 pounds, as 
the former is simply a gravity fall, while in 
the latter the electric current draws the 
stamp down. with the same force as it has 
previously drawn it up, A two-stamp mill of 
200 pounds to each stamp is claimed by the 
inventor (and it looks as if the claim could 
be verified by seeing the model work) can do 
the work of the ordinary gravity stamp. An- 
other practical advantage of the Smyth stamp 
is that its weight is so light and is so easily 
taken apart that a two-stamp mill can be 
carried on the backs of mules into a cafion 
and set up, and all that is necessary to run 
it then is an electrical wire, which may be 
carried from a station many miles away. It 
has an automatic switch which, when one of 
the stamps goes up, releases the other and 
turns the current so that it draws it down; 
by this means a light stamp shas the same 
crushing power as an exceedingly heavy 
stamp. The speed is regulated by a switch- 
board, and any length of drop can be used. 
As there is no friction, no cams, belt or oil 
used, its simplicity can be imagined. 


KELSO CREEK MINES. 

These mines are located in what is known 
as the old Sageland Mining District, forty-two 
miles east of Bakersfield, and six miles north 
of the Rand district, in Kern county. Sage- 
land is at an elevation of 4450-feet, and the 
Kelso Creek mines are a little over fifteen 
hundred feet higher, being at elevations rang- 
ing from 5700 to 6300 feet. ‘ 

The mines belong to the Kelso Creek Min- 
ing ‘and Development Company of Los Ange- 
les. The company is capitalized at $300,000, in 
a like number of shares of the par value of 
$1 each. The property consists of two, groups 
of mines. The first group is situated in sec- 
tions 25 and 26, in township 28 south, range 
35 east, Mt. Diablo base and meridian, and 
comprise the following claims:. The Great I 
Am, Dorothy, Jeanette, Rose, and Kenneth. 
These are all in one group and located on 
the famous Gold Hill. The second group is 
located in section 28 of the same township, 
and comprises: The Great Northern, for- 
merly known as St. John’s; the Adams, 
Washington, Lincoln, and Handy Andy. 

These properties, together with the mills 
and mill privileges on Kelso Creek, were ac- 
quired by the company by purchase. They 
are actively engaged in developing and work- 
ing them, taking out ore and milling the 
same, and as soon as additional mills and 
machinery can be designed, there will be 
added a ten-triple-discharge two-stamp mill. 
All the machinery in use at the present time 
is worked by water power. 

Kelso Creek is a living stream of water, 
flowing northerly and emptying into the 
South:Fork of the Kern River. At Sageland, 
near where these properties are, it has a 
volume of water and head enough to run a 
twenty-stamp mill, with concentrators and all 
other necessary machinery. 

The location of the camp is one of the most 
healthful spots in Southern California. The 


most available route to reach it is by railway” 


to Mojave, thence by the Keeler stage to Red 


Rock, and from’there by team to Sageland.. 


There are good roads and trails all the way 
to it. All this portion of Kern county was 
well known to the old Mojave Indians and to 
the early Spanish settlers as being rich with 
gold, and, notwithstanding their miserably 
crude methods of extracting the gold, the ore 
was so rich that they had no difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient to provide for all their 
wants, and even for their luxuries, such as 
they understood luxuries in their day, 

One great advantage that these mines pos- 
sess is their location on Kelso Creek. ‘The 
abundant supply of water in the stream and 
its accessibility permits of its being utilized 
to its fullest extent. This is important, in- 
asmuch as it will enable the ores of these 
mines to be worked ‘at a minimum of expense. 
It does away with the necessity of trans- 
porting boilers and engines and other heavy 
machinery over the mountains with which to 
obtain the necessary power to work the mills 
and machinery for crushing the ores, ‘The 
water in Kelso Creek will supply all the power 
that can be required. 


In the management of its mines and mills: 


the company have announced that they pro- 
pose to institute some new, and what might 
be called radical, methods. For instance, in- 
structions have been issued to the engineer 
and superintendent to furnish an exact ac- 
count of all work done, the cost of mining 
each ton of ore taken from each separate 
mina, cost of handling and milling the same, 


great revival in the lines of both development 
in the mining interests in the Southwest and 
building operations in Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity. 

The company have over twenty building 
contracts on hand, which require from 100 to 
1000 tons of structural iron and steel work, 
on which 110 men are employed in a day and 
night shift. - 

The Llewellyn Iron Works have an exten- 
sive complement of modern machinery, and 
are prepared with a large number of skilled 
artisans, mechanics and machinists, to turn 
out all kinds of iron and steel work, boilers, 
pumps, engines, elevators and mining ma- 


} chinery of all kinds. 


Among the building contracts the firm have 
in hand, are the HeHman, Harris, Story, Har- 
res and Laughlin buildings, which are the 
prineipal business blocks now in course of 
construction in the city. Over one thousand 
tons of structural iron and steel were used 
in the Laughlin building. The class of work 
turned out on the lines indicated is superior 
to the eastern importations of special lines 
in mining machinery, engines and boilers, 
and the clientage of the company is rapidly 
extending into Arizona and Mexico. The 
works are noted for their capacity to compete 
with any concern on the Coast, and they en- 
joy a wide reputation for the excellence of their 
material and workmanship and the business- 
like attention given to the details of all ton- 
tracts they undertake. 


Pine Valley. 

This camp is four miles southeast of Deer 
Park. The Eureka, discovered by Noble and 
Kirby in 1889, was the first claim located in 
it. The latter sold his interest in it to Noble 
who, with his sons, owns a group of half a 
dozen mines here, among which are the 
Eureka and Treasury. These two carry high- 
grade free-milling ore, most of which carries 
free gold, with some very rich samples. Sev- 
eral thousands of dollars have been expended 
in development work on this group. One 
tunnel cuts the Eureka ledge at 225 feet 
down. A crosscut frem the Treasury to the 
Eureka, about seventy feet long, shows ore 
carrying gold, silver and galena, samples of 
which have assayed away up into the thou- 
sands. The quartz from this group is crushed 
by a five-stamp mill, and as yet no rock 
has been milled that has not paid from $40 
to $60 a ton. 


“Cuban”? and “Yellow Kid” Mines. 
The above are two properties of extremely 
good promise. They are in one of the best 
mineral districts of Arizona, that of Black 
Rock, Yavapai county, Ariz., being within 
sight of the famous Vulture mine, that has 
furnished many millions! It was discovered 
in 1896, by J. D. Hendricks. The Cuban's as- 
sessment shaft of ten feet revealed a ledge 
varying from eighteen inches to three feet, 
assaying $25 a ton in gold, and carrying some 
copper. A mill test of six tons, made to raise 
‘‘grub’’ money for the prospectors, justified 
the assays. The ore was very free. . 

The “Yellow Kid’’ adjoins the Cuban. It 
is down twenty feet, the ledge running from 
eight inches to three feet, and assaying $9 in 
cae the ore being of the nature of that of 
the Cuban. Water can be found by sinking, 
in plenty, while mesquit wood is plenty all 
thereabouts. 

Mr. Hendrick and his partner, Thomas 
Stark, have in their prospects the ‘‘making’’ 
of a couple of safe, solid mining propositions, 
such as conservative investors prefer. 


Mining Laws of California, price 30c; Cor- 
poration Laws of California, price 30c; Min- 
ing Laws of United States, price 30c; Min- 
ing Laws of Mexico, price $1; Gold Mines 
of Southern California, price $2.50. J. BELL, 
Publisher, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BAKER & HAMILTON. 


Leading wholesalers of up-to-date Fruit and 
Farming Tools,» and popular vehicles, also 
Plow and Cultivator Repairs. No. 134-136 
North Los Angeles street. 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND. 

Grand illumination Saturday night; finest 
celebration of the year. N.S.G.W. and 
friends remain until Sunday evening. Don’t 
miss the happiest crowd of the season.’ Ban- 
ning Company, 222 South Spring street, Tel- 


|ephone main 36. 


SHIPPING HOUSEHOLD GOODS EAST. 
See the Van and Storage, 436 South Spring, 
and save 33 per cent. 


‘HOT AIR FURNACES. 
Special rates and terms for summer. orders. 
Investigate. F. E. Browne, 123 EB. Fourth st, 


PATRONS of The Times, old and new, who 
pay one year in advance, for. the daily, 
may have a photograph enlarged and framed 
in a handsome framé without extra charge. 
Samples of enlarged pictures and frames may 
be seen in the Times subscription department, 

imes Building, this city, or at the Times 
branch offices in Pasadena, Long Beach, San 


edro, San Bernardino, Riverside, Pomona, |: 


P 
Redlands, Santa Barbara and Azusa, 


*‘When to go, how toge, and what to do 
when I get there,’’ is the substance of every 
would-be Klondyker's first thoughts. ‘‘The Of- 
ficial Guide to the Klondyke Country and the 
Gold Fields of Alaska,” just issued at the 
popular price of one quarter. 


~ 


“The heavy demands made upon the Liew= 


‘jtalists who seek a safe investment in 


{| variably has the answer that “mining 


THE MINING LAWYER. 


[Contributed tO The Times Mining Number.] 

There is a species of the Genus Homo 
Which is omniverous in nature, and of 
large appropriative ability as yet uf- 
Classified in material history, but styled 
in the dietionaries and directories and 
on business signs and cards as belong- 
ing to the highly-protected class of 
mortals known to the whole North 
American continent as lawyer, attor- 
ney-at-law, barrister, s6licitor-at-law, 
notary public, notary, justice, judge, 
etc., who works the legal ‘profession 
as a calling in times of business de- 
pression. When times revive and: min- 
ing enterprises are sought after as a 
good investment for capital, this legal 
gentléman lays aside the sacred roles 
of law and court, and enters the fiel 
of the mining engineer in the opera- 
tion of mines, promotion of mining 
companies, bonding of mines and’ pros- 
pects, examination and reporting on 
mining and land investments as an ex- 
pert, and does the work of a consult- 
ing mining engineer in the formation 
of mining enterprises and investment 
of capital. The laws of*all States pro- 
tect him from outside competition in 
his self-appointed and over-protected 
legal calling, but do not make the 
operation and practice by him of an- 
other calling, such as the sphere of 
the mining engineer, broker or real 
estate agent, a cause for his being 
barred from the practice of law in 
the courts, or in doing a legal business 
as a side show to his pro-tem mining 
practice. 

By these remarks it is not intended 
to include in this class the honorable 
and respected class of gentlemen of 
the legal profession, who invest in 
mining as owners of mines, or as cap- 


mining enterprises, or those who have 
clients in the miming industry and are 
their legal advisers. It is the trans- 
acting of a commission and brokerage 
business in mines, prospects and real 
estate, where 'the injustice to those who 
make a specialty of these lines,-is at 
fault. To those of the legal profession 
who do an honorable and strictly law 
business, it is a scandal to have such 
a jack-of-all-trades classed with them. 
He has “soiled the cloth,’ as’ they 
would say in England, and ought to 
be requested to resign and put off the 
protected legal garments and drop the 
sign of the legal profession in respect 
to the dignity and honor of the high 
calling of law. The mining districts 
from Maine to California and from 
Florida to Alaska are cursed with this 
class of legally protected. tricksters. 
They know the law, the criminal law 
so well that no one can compete with 
them and keep out of jail, unless he 
chances to be one of their kind. As a 
go-between buyer and seller of mining 
or other property, he is often a suc- 
cess, for his ignorance cf mining con- 
ditions and his practice as a criminal 
lawyer enable him to make false state- 
ments, which a mining engineer or 
broker with a reputation for integrity, 
cannot dare to do. If caught in the 
act and his error pointed out, he in- 


is not his business, he is a lawyer and 
consequently not expected to know any 
better.”’ The ease with which he turns 
We coat is a part of his legal educa- 
tion, acquired in criminal practice and 
put in use in this case. To change 
is their specialty, and to turn from 
the truth to a lie for the sake of 
change, is the legal point to be gained. 
The owner of a mine or prospect, who 
falls into their hands, is fortunate, in- 
deed, if he does not have his property 
tied up “to suit” the convenience of 
the legal sharper. The attention of the 
legal profession is called to this in- 
justice to the mining brokers, engi- 
neers and real estate agents, and have 
this undesirable class weeded out of 
their ranks, as they are no credit to 
the honorable calling of those who do 
a strictly legal business. 


Longest Pay Chute. 


[Mining and Scientific Press, San 
Francisco:] A local paper at Kaslo, 
B. C., says:/‘‘The Payne ore chute is 
believed to be the longest continuous 
chute of ore in the world. One tunnel 
is now 756 feet in ore the. entire dist- 
anc, and the end not yet reached. In 
places the ore body is four feet in 
width.” In the vein of the Smuggler- 
Union mine, San Miguel county, Colo., 
a length of one mile has been worked 
along on various levels. There is one 
stope in that mine 800 feet in length, 
where the ore narrowed or grew so 
poor that it was left standing, while 
the limits of the ore chute were not 
yet reached. There are others. y 


Coinage for August. 


[Exchange:] The coinage of the San 
Francisco Mint during August was 
very large, 3,331,500 pieces, the largest + 
number of pieces ever coined there 
during a single month, the value being 
$5,310,000. In amount of deposits, Au- 
gust, 1897, breaks all records. The value 
of the gold deposited that month was 
$8,030,746.70. The Klondyke gold and 
Australian coin deposits have helped 
out in this, but the greater part of the 
gold was the product of California 
mines. 


Heavy Sales of Copper. _. 


[Exchange:] The Boston News Bu- 
reau says: “Parties in a position to 
know confirm the reports of heavy sales 
of copper for export to France. It ap- 
pears that representatives of the 
French government and other foreign 
consumers recently asked the Calumet 
and Hecla for a price on 40,000,000 
pounds or 20,000 tons. The Calumet 
people named 11% cents as their low- 
est figure. Thereupon the Frenchmen 
bid 114% cents, which offer was promptly 
refused. After waiting a number of 
days, the Calumet’s term was finally 


accepted. This sale is said to mean 
11% cents for ingot copper right 
away.” 


Please Read This. 


El Dorado Gold 
Mining and 
Development Co. | 


Now preparing for Incorporation for 
Bonding, Developing, Operating or Selling 
Gold Mines or Prospects partially "developed 
and secured from the owners direct at 
rock-bottom prices. : 

We offer a Mmited amount of stock tn 
cither large or small lots, and earnéstly dé- 
sire the co-operation of desirable parties 
Careful and economically managed en- 
terprise to develop gold properties con- 
trolled by us, 

We have unusual facilities on Mother 
Lode mines at first haga, who are unable 
towork them. Our planis ftfre-enly one fol- 
lowed by thewmost successful Mining Oper- 
ators. Small amounts of money are ex-' 
pended on a few carefully selected and 
bonded properties, and valuabie mines are 
developed trom one or more of them ata 
comparatively small outlay. 

Lack of sufficient working to take full ad- 
vantage of the situation is the only reason 
forthis advertisement Satisfdctory refer- 
ences to those desiring to join us. e have 
practical and experienced mining men with 
us and are ready to go ahead withoug 
delay. Address 


EL DORADO G. .M. AND 


DEVELOPMENT CO., 


Georgetown, El Dorado Co., Callforuia. 


Win. M. Hoegee, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Tarpau- 
lins, Camp Furniture, Plags, Ban- 
ners, Etc. Jobber of Cotton Duck, 
Ete. Tents and Canvas Floor Coy- & 
ers for Rent. Sporting Goods. 4 


Hydraulic and 
Irrigating Hose 


wwA SPZECIALTY...... 


Canvas and‘Jute Ore Bags, 
Rubber Boots. 


Miners’ Clothing 
and Boots. 


136 S. MAIN S?. 


GOLD 


MINERS. 


Silver-Plated Copper Amalgamating 
Plates for saving gold. 

Only best copper and refined silver 
used. Old mining plates replated. — 

Highest recommendations. 

Why send to San Francisco? Save 
Freight, Time and Money. - 


Plating Dep't. Pacific Cycle Co. 
Gold, Silver, Nickel, Copper Plates. 
618-624 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


Fall styles 
Harrington 
Hats now 

ready. 


SIEGEL, 
Under Nadeau Hotel. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


- 


“TELEPHONES” 


For Mines and Ranches sold outright. : 


Signal Bells for Mines. 
Ali kinds of Electric Supplies. 


Cleman’s Electric Works, 
454 SOUTH BROADWAY. 


The Los Angeles Mining Bureau, 


Cor. Temple and New High sts., Los Angeles 

We have eastern and foreign correspond- 
ents who are seeking good mining proper- 
ties for investment. This Bureau will exam- 
ine and place choice mining properties in 
California, Nevada, Arizona, New and Old 
Mexico. Critical and accurate tests of ore 
made. Best references given. For any in- 
tormation address. DR. STEPHEN BOW- 


ALIIARIN B. PAUL, M, E., 
Room 49, Crocker Building, 


Cor. Market and Montgomery sts., San 
Francisco. Willact as Agent for the sale 
of Reliable Mirming property. Principals 
desiring valuable quartz or gravel in- 
vestments at reasonable prices will do 
well tosee what I may have. Only legit- 
imate mining properties handled. 


WOMEN 


A Specialty. 


Dr. Given, ¢ 


£456 S. HILL ST. 


‘ 

@ Information given to parties interested in the mines 
| 

& 


General Merchandise and 
Mining Supplies. 


=e 2 @ 


of this section. . 


MONAGHAN 
MURPHY, 


NEEDLES, CAL. 


Engines, Boilers, Steam and 


trators. 


plants. 


125% W. ThirdSt.,- 


FRANK H. HOWE, | 


wMining Machinery... 


Gasoline Hoists, Pumping 


Machinery of all Descriptions, Stamp Mills and Céncen- 


Estimates furnished and contracts taken for complete 


Angeles, Cal. 


» 
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LOS ANGELES AS A MINING CENTER. 

The information given in this issue 
of Tue Times regarding the mineral 
wealth tributary to Los Angeles will 
doubtless be a surprise, not only to 
outsiders, but to a large proportion of 
our own citizens. 

It is safe to assert that, had not the 
sensational discovery of placer gold 
been made forty years ago in’ the 
northern part of the State, Southern 
California would today have been an 
important mining region. Gold had 
been mined within thirty miles of this 
city. for several years before the dis- 
covery made by Marshall at Coloma, 
and the existence of placer gold in the 
creeks of this section was undoubt- 
edly known to the early Spanish 
priests, who kept the information 
quiet in order to avoid the rush and 
@emoralization which they knew 
would follow the reported existence of 
the precious metal. Then, when the 
great exodus to the nortnern diggings 
set in from all parts of the world, the 


- gouthern counties were thrown into 


the shade, and the very existence of 
gold here was forgotten for many 
years. Afterward came the develop- 
ment of this section as a grand horti- 
Cultural region, and it is only within 


. the past few years that the mining in- 


dustry has once more come to the 
front. 

Los Angeles is the geographical cen- 
ter of the most extensive and prom- 
ising undeveloped mining country in 
the United States. Within easy reach 
of this city, in addition to the seven 
southern counties, are the rich min- 
eral fields of Southern Nevada, South- 
ern Utah, Arizona, Western New Mex- 
ico, Sonora, Lower California and 
Chihuahua. In Southern California 
alone there are nearly one thousand 
stamps, some seven thousand men ‘en- 
gaged in mining, and a capital of not 
less than $20,000,000 invested in the 
mining industry. Yet a beginning has 
~starcely been made in the development 
of our mineral wealth. : 

Within the limits of this county 
there is mining territory that would 
attract millions of capital were it lo- 
cated in some out-of-the-way section, 
and advertised in an attractive man- 
ner. Near Acton, fifty miles north 
of Los Angeles, there is a_ gold 
mine—the Red Rover—which, at a 
depth’ of 700 feet, holds out 
promise- of becoming a veritable 
bonanza, and in the Sierra Madre 
range, within sight of the Cfty Hall, 


there are deposits of gold and silver 


from which millions of dollars have 
been extracted in past years. Menare 
‘today unsuspectingly tramping over 
mineral deposits that contain fortunes. 
Only a few months ago a prospector 
in the settled portion of Riverside 
county noticed a piece of float lying by 
the side of the county highway, within 
a few miles of a railway, and after a 
brief search located a hill of mineral 
which now has millions of tons of 
good gold ore in sight. 

There are very few mining sections 
in the world which offer such facilities 
for the profitable working of mines as 
does Southern California. The mild 
climate permits of work being con- 
ducted in the open air all the year 
round, a marked contrast to the con- 
- dition of affairs which prevails in the 
latest El Dorado in Alaska. Supplies 
of all descriptions, including machin- 
ery, may be purchased in Los Angeles as 
cheap as, or cheaper than, in any other 
mining section of the United States. 
A mining company operatfng in this 
city recently obtained quotations from 
firms in San Francisco, Denver and 
Los Angeles, with the result that the 
Los Angeles prices were, with one or 
two exceptions, found to be lower than 
any of the others. Mining machinery 
of almost every description is now 
manufactured in this city. It is only 
a question of a short time until we 
shall have a smelter, either here or in 
San Pedro. 

Gold is by no means the only valu- 
able mineral that is found in South- 
ern California. Among other minerals 
that exist here are borax, copper, cin- 
nabar, iron, lead and marble. Little 
or nothing has yet been done in the 
development of these deposits. 

For experienced mining men who 
possess or can control sufficient capi- 
tal, there is no better opening in the 
country today than in Los Angeles. 
The deposits may not be so rich as 
those of the Klondyke, but they are 
more evenly distributed, and when it 
comes to the question of the expense 
of developing those deposits, the ad- 
vantage is overwhelmingly on our 
aide. 


| The value of the mines in the States | 


‘American Review an article showing, 


Value of the meat product is $99,- 


Very few citizens realize the vast 
importance of the mining industry as 
affecting the general business inter- 
ests of the territory in which it is lo- 
cated. It is a well-known fact that 
the marvelous development of San 
Francisco between 1860 and 1875 was 
mainly due to the Comstock mines.’ 
Several of the San Francisco banks 
owe their existence to the Comstock, 
and many of the finest residences in 
that city were built with money taken 
out of the lower levels of the Com- 
stock lode. When the Comstock flour- 
ished, San Francisco grew, and when 
mining on the Comstock declined, San 
Francisco at once felt the effect of the 
falling-off in the bullion output. 

A mining camp consumes a vast 
quantity of supplies, the mills and 
mines producing nothing but bullion, 
so that they do not come into compe- 
tition with any other industry, and at 
the same time they furnish excellent 
markets for the products of our farms 
and workshops. It takes a continual 
heavy outlay to keep a mine and mill 
running. For the mine there is much 
timbering, blasting and hauling. to be 
done, while the mill requires much 
chemicals, machinery, and other sup- 
plies.. Then the workmen in mines 
and mills have to be fed, their food 
coming from the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, and from the wholesale gro- 
cery and provision stores in the city, 
as mining camps never raise their own 
supplies. Consequently, an _ active 
mining camp is a godsend for an agri- 
cultural section like Southern Califor- 
nia. A dozen good mines and mills, 
in active operation, will use up the 
products of a very large amount of 
territory. Mining men spend money 
freely, and, when they visit a town to 
lay in supplies, dealers are likely to 
know that buyers have been there. 

From the very beginning of mining 
development—from the time when the 
purchase money changes hands, or the 
deed is placed in escrow—there is 
business for the banks, both in for- 
warding money to pay expenses, and 
in shipping out bullion to the refin- 
eries. The clearing-house returns 
would soon show the beneficial effect 
of active mining development in this 
section. The bankers and business 
men of Los Angeles are directly inter- 
ested in this matter, and should do 
their utmost to stimulate and encour- 
age the development of legitimate 
mining in Southern California. 


WEALTH AND RESOUKCES OF THE PA. 
CIFIC STATES. 

M. G. Mulhall, the well-known Eng- 

lish statistician, publishes in the North 


in part, the resources and progress of 
the Pacific States, In this classification 
he includes the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Nevada, 
Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Arizona and New Mexico. He makes 
some striking comparisons between the 
mineral products and the products of 
other industries in these States. Those 
persons who imagine that the mining 
of the precious metals constitutes the 
principal industry of this group of 
States will learn their error by a 
glance at the statistics cited by Mr. 
Mulhall. Extensive and important as 
is the mining industry, it is greatly 
exceeded by several others, both in 
the value of ,he output and in the 
value of the properties engaged in the 
work of production. 

The total mineral output of the 
States named amounted in value to 
$142,500,000 in 1890, all but about 
$30,000,000 of which was in gold and 
silver. The annual output of gold 
has been considerably increased, since 
1890, but on a conservative estimate 
Mr. Mulhall declares that the average 
product of gold has been 55 tons and 
of silver 1800 tons, “‘worth $100,000,000, 
which exceeds the value of precious 
metals that any country has yet pro- 
duced in the history of mankind.” 

But the chief wealth of these States 
lies not so much in their rich mines 
as in their agricultural and manufac- 
turing industries. The annual value 
of farm products is placed at $294,- 
400,000, or nearly three times the 
value of the gold and silver products. 
The hay crop alone is worth $75,- 
000,000 per annum, or more than the’ 
yield of either gold or silver. The 


000,000, or nearly as much as the 
value of the output of gold and silver 
combined. The grain crop averages 
over $50,000,000 in value. Manufac- 
tures, though still only partly devel- 
oped in the Pacific States, gave a 
product valued at $360,000,000 in 1890, 
which amount has been largely in- 
creased since then. 
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named was $544,000,000, while.that of 
the: railroads was $1,070,000,000, and 
that of the farms $1,313,000,000. Un- 
der the head of “sundries” other prop-. 
erty is classified to the =— of $928,- 


060,000. 


The total wealth credited to Cali- 
fornia is* $2,534,000,000, of which only 
$83,000,000 is credited to mines, The. 
value of Colorado’s mines is placed at 
$160,000,000, out of a total valuation 
for the State of $1,146,000,000. Mr. 


Mulhall concludes his article as fol- 


lows: 

“In whatever aspect we may view 
the Pacific States, their progress must 
appear marvelous. Although of such 
recent formation that most of them 
have sprung into existence since 1860, 
they possess more miles of railway 
than any European State except 
France or Germany, and their wealth 
exceeds that of Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark in the aggregate.” 

It thus appears that the real wealth 
of the Pacific States, as of all other 
sections, lies in the agricultural and 
manufacturing industries, in which 
the larger proportion of the popula- 
tion are engaged. These great indus- 
tries are as yet only partly developed 
in the Pacific States. The same may 


be said of the mining industry, which 


is steadily growing, and which forms 
s0 important a part of our total in- 
dustrial wealth. But the fact should 
be constantiy borne in mind that the 
true basis of the wealth and. prosperity 
of a nation or of a section is found 
in the development and prosperity of 
the great staple industries of agricul 
ture and manufacture, 


THE BOULEVARD ENTRANCE. 

The property-owners on the main 
business streets of the city who are 
to meet at the rooms of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association this 
afternoon will, have before them the 
consideration bt an entrance of the 
proposed Pasadena boulevard into the 
business portion of the city from East- 
lake Park, and it is to be hoped that 
no mistake in this et will be 
made. 

The Boulevard Committee has, after 
much time spent in investigation, se- 
lected a route from Pasadena to the 
park which appears to have met with 
almost unanimous. approval on ‘the 
part of the people generally, but the 
most important work is yet to be 
done; the location of a suitable and 
safe extension at this end of. the 
route. 

The people of East Los Angeles are 
greatly interested in the boulevard 
enterprise, and no route should be 
considered which does not take that 
important: section into consideration. 
They ask for ‘and are entitled to a 
proper highway into the main section 
of the city west of the river, and as 
an evidence of their willingness to do 
the needful in the premises have un- 
dertaken the purchase of a block of 
land on the east side of the river, 
opposite Buena Vista, for an embel- 
lished entrance to a proposed boule- 
vard on that side, and have further 
given out that the property-owners 


‘there are willing to join in a scheme 


for the straightening and widening of 
Downey avenue, or for aiding in open- 
ing up such other route through that 
quarter of the city as may be found 
most advantageous for the purpose of 
a boulevard. These claims should be 
considered at today’s meeting. 

As was stated through the press 
some days since, the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Engineers has _ recom- 
mended a route beginning at the 
Plaza, running thence across the low 
lands in the river bottom to the mesa 
north of the Stearns winery, and par- 


-alleling Mission road on the north to 


Eastlake Park. A boulevard built on 
this route means the construction of 
three viaducts—one at Alameda street, 
one at the river and one at Hastlake 
Park, or else the crossing of a series 
of.steam railway tracks at grade. 
This latter proposition should not be 
considered for a moment. If we are 
to have a boulevard at all it should 
be one worthy the name, and such a 
highway crossing a _ succession of 
steam railway tracks that are kept 
warm by passing trains should be con- 
sidered out of the question. 

Again, it should be noted that this 
latter route leads through a low-lying 
section of the city, upon which fine 
homes will never be built, that 
shortly to the south of it lie the big 
packing houses with their offensive 
odors and other objectionable features, 
and that on the entire distance be- 
tween the Plaza and the park there 


is no abutting property in any large! 


amount that is likely to be built up 
with handsome homes such as add to 
the attractions of a grand highway. 
About the only thing in favor of this 
route is the fact that it is a few hun- 
dred feet shorter than the route via 
Buena Vista street, but by the latter 
route there is need of but one viaduct, 
which crosses all three of the steam 
railroads, with the added advantage 
that it is upon high ground all the 
way from the park to the Plaza. 

It remains, then, that a boulevard 
coming into North Main street at the 
old church via Downey avenue and 
Buena Vista street would be just as 
advantageous to the property on Main, 


TSpring and Broadway as by the more 
‘| southerly route, and that in addition 


thereto it would give East Los An- 
geles such an entrance into the city 
as its importance demands. The 
property-owners should stand in for 
the construction of a highway upon 
the best.line, all things considered; 
not altogether in a spirit of self-in- 
terest but in the .broad interest of 
beautifying the city of our love by 
doing the best thing to be done. 
It seems plain in this case that the 
Buena Vista-street route is the only 
reasonable, sensible and practically- 
feasible route for adoption; and if the 
owners of property in the downtown 
districts will but consent to the im- 
provements going that way, and will 
join in an assessment district of such 
size as the merit of this work de- 
mands, the expense will be nominal 


in each Individual case, and Los -An-| the accident occurred. A kind-heartes powder wot — 


<tr 


geles will have at least one highway 


out of town worthy the fame and 
growing greatness of the city. 
Let no mistake be made at today’s 


meeting. 


BRYAN D DISTINGUISHES RIMBELF. 

There are some narrow-minded per- 
sons who profess to believe that W. | 
J. Bryan is a jonah, As is quite gen- 
erally known, a jonah is.a person who 
carries about with him an atmosphere 
of ill luck and disaster, which affects 
everybody with whom he comes’ in 
contact. As going to prove that Mr. 
Bryan is a jonah, the wncharitable 
and superstitious persons above al- 
luded to cite the fact that during the 
late campaign a large proportion of 
the platforms from which Mr. Bryan 
spoke collapsed, with results more ér 
less serious to those in the near 
vicinity; also that at one of the 
southern towns where he spoke, after 
the close of the, campaign, the hotel 
balcony from which he addressed the 


crowd suddenly gave way, injuring 
many persons, including Mr. Bryan 
himself. It is also noted that the 


political platform which he occupied 
during the campaign collapsed early 
in November, with serious results to 
Bryan and his party followers. | 

Now comes a great railroad collision 
on the Santa Fé; near Emporia, Kan. 
Mr. Bryan was on one of the colliding 
trains. It cannot be positively as- 
serted, of course, that Mr. Bryan’s 
presence on the train was the prime 
cause of the disaster; nor does the 
fact of its occurrence prove conclu- 
sively that he is a jonah. But these 
same ill-natured persons, before re- 
ferred to, will no doubt claim that 
their contention has been fully proved, 
and that no one will hereafter have 
the hardihood to deny, seriously, that 
W. J. Bryan is a jonah, with all that 
the term implies. 

However, the present article is not 
written with the purpose of entering 
upon an exhaustive discussion of the 
question as to whether Mr. Bryan is 
or is not a jonah. Its chief aim and 
purpose is to call attention to the 
admirable manner in which he made 
himself useful at the scene of the dis- 
aster near Emporia, in ministering to 
the needs of the injured. Mr. Bryan, 
fortunately, was uninjured, and the 
dispatches have painted in glowing 
colors the deeds of heroism and mercy 
which he performed on that occasion. 
“Mr. Bryan,” says one dispatch, “was 
one of the noblest in the crowd of 
helpers. He helped to remove the 
dead and wounded.” (Actually helped 
to do these things with his own 
hands!) It is further recorded that 
he “went into the fast-mail car, one 
end of which was burning,” and 
brought therefrom a drink of water 
for a wounded passenger; also that 
he “brought out cushions for others 
of the injured, and was everywhere 
present to minister to the wants of 
the suffering.” 

_All this was inlleed noble, beyond 
the power of words to portray. If 
anybody has harbored the supposition 
that Mr. Bryan, in an emergency of 
this kind, would take advantage of the 
occasion to loot the wounded and the 
dead, here is proof irrefragable that 
he was mistaken in his estimate of the 
man. Even those who may have sup- 


posed that: Mr. Bryan would poke 


the wounded passengers in the ribs 
with his cane, and make jocose re- 
marks about the weather and other 
things, were clearly off their rechon- 
ing. 

It does not appear from the rress 

dispatches that the other: passongers 
who escaped injury did anything for 
the dead and wounded. Mr. Bryan 
seems to have done all that waz done. 
But perhaps this may be account4d 
for on the theory that all ‘he others 
were so lost in admiration of Bryan 
that they were unable to do anything 
themselves. At all events, such serv: 
ices as the other survivors may have 
rendered seem not to have been worth 
recording in the same dispatch which 
detailed the grand ‘and superhuman 
achievements of W. J. Bryan. 
There is one remarkable in 
connection ' with this affair which 
seems to have escaped the attention ct 
the lynx-eyed reporter. This is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as it re- 
lates directly to Mr. ‘Bryan. It is 
this: Mr. Bryan did not take advan- 
tage of the occasion to deliver a free- 
silver speech. At least the supposi- 
tion is that-he did not, for no report 
of such a speech is made in the dis- 
patches; and if he had made a speech 
on the occasion it would surely have 
been included in the accounts of the 
disaster. It may therefore be as- 
sumed with a tolerable degree of 
safety that he did not make a speech 
on this one occasion. This fact. is, 
perhaps, the most notable phase of the 
whole’ affair. It shows remarkable 
and unsuspected powers of self-con- 
trol on the part of Mr. Bryan, and 
furnishes indubitable proof that he 
can practice great self-abnegation upon 
occasion. 

The circumstances were peculiarly 


auspicious in one respect; if he had. 


seen fit to make a speech his hearers 
would have been unable to get away, 
and must perforce have listened. 


That Mr. Bryan had the self-control to | 


refrain from delivering a free-silver 
speech under these circumstances, 
must be accepted as-proof conclusive 
that he is possessed of lofty moral 


courage, which does not hesitate at’ 


self-immolation under exceptional and 
extreme conditions. 

LATER:—tThe following dispatch, 
received by the editor of THe Tres 
yesterday_from a well-known railroad 


man, a resident of Los Angeles, throws |. 


additional light upon this matter: 

ALBUQUERQUE (N. M.,) Sept. 10, 
1897.—I see by press dispatches in 
Denver papers an éffort to make po- 
litical capital for W. J. Bryan;. who 
was paid $500 for a half-hour's har- 
ange to some Populists at Burlingame 
on the day of the wreck, and was 
afterward en route to Emporia to ezrn 
another dollar in the same way, when: 


lady, in her stocking feet, was attend- 
ing a poor unconscious fireman, who 
never spoke after the wreck, and she 
asked Bryan, ignorant of his identity, 
to bring a cup of water, which he 
did. He was at the scene of the wreck 
only a few moments, when he left in 
a hack for Emporia, and I hope ne has 
man enough in him to say so. The 
passengers on this train who worked 
all those awful hours, are justly in- 
dignant at. such an outrageous state- 
ment. A. P. M. 


take a fiendish dolight in breaking up 


shown cn Thursday, when the Native 
Sons were trying their best to make.a 
creditable display, and having their 
efforts defeated by the iconoclastic 
trolley cars, which banged through 
the line with a ruthless disregard of 
the proprieties; which was as unnec- 
essary. as it was annoying. If there 
is.no other way to stop this sort of 
‘thing, the City Council ought to pass 
an ordinance which wosild give the 
citizens who turn out and march some 
rights which the street railways shall 
respect... There are occasions upon 
which the general public should have 
room to move on the public highways, 
and parade events are several of 
them. 


The roorback, which has it origin 
in the classic city ef St. Louis, on the 
bank ‘of the raging Mississippi, to the 
effect that France and England are to 
become allies of Spain in: opposition 
to the United States, is a story worthy 
of the wild and woolly West. Eng- 
land and France have army contracts 
at home, and are not in the least 
likely to hunt trouble with our Uncle 
Samuel. If they should, they will be 
more than likely to find out’ that 
Uncle has a few friends among the 
nations of the earth, as well as others. 


‘That sort of a yarn frightens nobody. 


The restoration of the old missions 
is a noble and patriotic work, and the 
Landmarks Club is doing a duty that 
all our citizens should take a hand in. 
The most picturesque feature of this 
section to our visitors from abroad 
is the stately old buildings in which 
the padres taught the original in- 
habitants of Southern California, and 
they should all be restored in keeping 
‘with their importance as relics and as 
features of interest to visitors. The 
Landmarks Club should be stuffed 
with a large and enthusiastic mem- 
‘bership. 


The Los Angeles ball club gave Ad- 
mission day a tinge of red in San 
Francisco which makes the citizen of 
this classic city swell with pride. They 
won a victory with a score of 1 to 0. 
It must have been great ball and worth 
going miles to see. Those citizens 
who took to their closets that they 
might have a large wet weep can now 
come out on the front porch and yell. 
Our boys knocked ’em. 


the newspapers for the four-hundred- 
and-twenty-seventh time, but the ships 
continue to go around the Horn, and 
are likely to for a long time yet. 
What is needed on the Isthmus is 
more grading machines and in the 
newspapers less fool talk about things 
that haven’t happened and are not 
likely to. 


“The awful wreck on the Santa Fé 
road, in Kansas, has been followed 
by. one even more disastrous in Colo- 
rado. These things run in sets of 
threes, SO we may expect another to 
complete the cycle, according to the 
old-time traditions of railway men. 
Where will the lightning strike next? 


Pasadena had a wood-sawing con- 
test on Admission day which made a 
hit. What a lovely thing it would be 
for the ladies to get up a large say- 
nothing contest. It would draw a 
crowd, as a mortgage does interest 
and loss of sleep. 


The Landmarks Club has a job at 
hand right here in town, in “restor- 
ing” the Foy property on Spring 
street, between ‘Second and Third, 
and the Jones eye-sores on Broadway, 
are others. 
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The Pasadena News has a baseball: 
team, and now it is getting to be 
blessed near impossible to live in the 
same county with that paper. 


We are delighted to see the visiting 
Congressmen, but the man we really 


convinced is named Alger. 


Up at Chilcoot horseshoe nails are 
worth 12% cents apiece, but down here 
you can buy a genuine. Mexican plug 
for the same money. 


among the “also ran.” 


— 


awar - Price's Cream Baking Powder 
World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, on 


The fame achieved at all the Great Fairs 


rests solely on its merits as the strongest, 
purest and best of all the ane TS) 
and truly stamps Dr, Price's 


The street-car companies appear to} 


a street parade in this city, as was! 


The Panama Canal is being dug in| 


between First and Second. And there | 


want to come out and see us and be: 


Mr. Bryan is rapidly taking position | 
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CHAPTER I. 


GOLD BEACH AND SAILOR DIG- 
GINGS. 


MAN asked me the other day 

if I were going to Klondyke. “Not 

- much,” was my reply, “and cer- 
tainly not while I can make a 
decent living in Los Angeles and enjoy 
life as I do here.” The truth is, that 
a mining “rush” is an ignis fatuus. It 
lures the young, the brave and the 
adventurous, only to leave them poor, 
old, stranded wrecks in the long run. 
It is only about one man in twenty 
that makes money in a gold “rush.” 


I have been into most all of them, and. 


my experience is that the pioneer sel- 
dom comes out ahead of the game. 
If the diggings are of a substantial 
character, even then the bulk of the 


money is made by some one who comes 


there later in the fray. And hence, as 
I am well on the lee side of sixtv, I 
prefer to leave the exploration of the 
Arctic circle placers to stouter hearts 
and younger hands. And therefore, 
feeling myself thoroughly out of the 
running, I sit down to recall the hap- 
penings of the early “rushes’’ from the 
days of the discoveries near the Ore- 
gon boundary. 


The Gold Lake excitement, which 0Oc- |. 
curred nearly two years prior to my 


coming to this State (IT arrived March 
9, 1853,) was caused by a ridiculous 
story first published in a Marysville 
paper to the effect that a lake situ- 
ated in the Sierras, in what is now, 
Lassen county, was so full of gold that 
its sands were of shining yellow color 
and could be seen for a distance of five 
miles in the sunlight. The agitation 
became so great that two expeditions 
were fitted out, one from Marysville 
and the other from Sacramento, and 
when they got there the indignant 
prospectors found that the sands of 
the lake, instead of paying twenty 
to the pan, as the author of the story 
had stated, would scarcely pay one cent 
for twenty pans. They came very near 
putting the rope where it would do the 
most good, on that occasion, but better 
counsels prevailed, and the chief fool 
of the fool’s errand had his life spared 
to eke out a miserable existence ever 
afterward. At that time everything 
was costly and an outfit that then cost 
from $800 to $1000 could easily be pro- 
cured for one-fourth of that money 
today. Hence, it was no wonder that 
the duped prospectors felt indignant. 

The Gold Beach excitement began 


\late in 1852, and was beginning to quiet 


down when I reached the metropolis 
in May, but by June I had met some 


old schoolfellows who were going to 


Crescent City, which was the extreme 
north end of the beach diggings. It 


is on a rounding bay full of big rocks | 
lying just south of Point St. George | 
reefs, where the Brother Jonathan is' 


eaid to have torn her bottom out in 
1865. South of Crescent City lay the 
little ‘harbor of Trinidad, near the 
mouth of the Klamath River, which 
is tha fourth largest river in the State, 
Kern ranking third. To the south of 


about fifteen miles away, and the only 
white people living there were a few 
vagabond traders and hunters who co- 
habited with squaws and shot sea ot- 
ters in the kelp at Cheto and the 
mouth of Rogue River. Just about the 
time that people began to discover 
that washing the sands on the beach 
was a little the hardest work man ever 
did for the amount of money that was 
in it, there came news of gold strikes 
about ninety miles inland. The Yreka 
mines had been struck in 1851, on a 
broad plateau about twenty-six miles 
northwest of Mount Shasta. The In- 
dians gave the creek the name of Ieka, 
meaning snowy. At that period the 
fare from San Francisco to Red Bluff 
was $30, including beds and meals, 
and thence to Yreka the pack trains 
carried people for $15 and not found. 
Meals were a dollar at all the stations, 
and beds $2 wherever the trains laid 
up for the night. The distance from 
Red Bluff to Yreka was 128 miles by 
the old trail through Trinity Valley 
and Callahan’s Ranch, and 117 by the 
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COL. JACK GAMBILL, WHO RAN THB 
FIRST STAGE INTO JACKSONVILLE. 


Sacramento River road, neaiwWy the 
same as that now traversed by the 
Oregon branch of the Southern Pacific. 
Against this the coastwise city route 
offered passage $25 to Crescent City, 
meals included, and a land journey on 
mules of 98 miles to the present site 
of Jacksonville, and 112 miles to Yreka. 
As the Coast Indians were peaceable, 


and as the Modocs or Wylakahs (Pitt }) 


River Indians) killed somebody nearly 
every week about the present location 
of Castle Crags Tavern, the reader can 
readily see how the Crescent City route 
came to be more extensively patron- 
ized, especially by people going to the 
newly-struck placers on Applegate 
Creek, Jump-Off-Joe, Jackass Creek 
and Sailor Diggings. In those d&ys 
there was no wharf at Crescent City, 
and the surf boatmen used to come 
alongside the steamer and take you 
ashore for $2 and an additional $1 for 
your trunk. Col. Joseph G. Wall, who 
is the-big lumber king of that vicinity, 
and lives in a palatial residence in Ala- 
meda, got his start as a surf-boatman 
in Crescent City. I got employment 
there in a hardware store. Two doors 


quantities everywhere and no very 
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eves I did in San Francisco. The prin-- 
cipal house of this sort was kept by 
Cabaniss & Gambill, the former of 


whom is many years dead. He. looked 


after the saloon and the card tables, 
while his partner, Jack Gambill, who 
only died about three years ago, had 
charge of the saddle trains and pack 
trains on the road. The pack trains 
would start out of Crescent City about 
an hour before daybreak, while the 
saddle train would leave just after 


breakfast, say three hours behind the 


pack train, camping that night to- 
gether at the “Low Divide,” and 
reaching Yreka or Jacksonville on the 
third day out.. Jack Gambill left Cres- 
cent City with over $70,000 and in- 
vested it in a gaming house in San 
Francisco. He was worth $120,000 when 
the gaming act of 1854 went into ef- 
fect (May 1, 1855,) and swore he would 
not go into a business that the law 
declared a felony. He bought out a 
flour mill at North Beach for $20,000. 
hired a miller at $200 a month to run 
it and gave him $9000 to buy wheat 
from the wharves. He then took his 
wife and children and went to the 
White Sulphur Springs’ for’ three 
months’ recreation. In August, hear- 
ing that flour was taking an upward 
movement for export to China, he went 
down to San Francisco and went out 
to his mill, only to find it deserted, ex- 
cept by a red-headed youth, who said 
he was the watchman. 

‘‘Whar’s Hobbs?” asked Col. Jack. 

“Dunno,” replied Bricktop. 

Jack opened the safe and found it 
empty, of course. 

“Whut did Hobbs do with the nine 
tho-u-sand dollars I gev him to buy 
wheat ?’’ 

“He bought wheat.” 

“What did he do with it after he 
bought it?” 

“He ground it up into flour,” said 
the lad. 

“Ya-as, and whar’s the flour?” roared 
Jack. 

“The rats ate it up,” retorted the 
walking bonfire. 

“You go to ——” bawled Jack; as he 
rushed out and jumped into his buggy. 
He drove to Montgomery street, where 
he met “Steve” Whipple of Egyptian 
memory. 

“Steve, you're better’n I am at fig- 
ures—how long will it take rats to eat 
up nine tho-u-sand dollars’ worth 0’ 
flour?” inquired Jack. 

“Well, Jack,” said Mr. Whipple, in 
his precise, Yankeefied way, “it de- 
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lossal fortunes made among the mer- 
chants and traders of that vicinity. 
John H. Anderson, James T. Glenn, 
John Drumm, Alexander Martin and 
a half-dozen other Jacksonville mer- 
chants went to Oakland to live, and 
every one of them worth at least $300,- 
000. Mr. Anderson is many years dead. 
John B. White, who did business at 
Rock Point for many years, is also a 
citizen of Oakland, and while not so 
rich as the others, has a pretty ‘good 
wad laid aside for bad weather. The 
beach diggings have been worked for 
a paltry pittance ever since, seldom 
paying over $1.75 a day to the hand. 
The action of salt so rusts the gold 
that quicksilver does not amalgamate 
with it. I know of men making less 
than $3 per day at the mouth of the 
Coquille, in Washing sand that would 
show $32 ton by cupellation. 

The falf of 1853 and the succeding 
year went by tamely and peacefully. 
There were no great strikes, and no 
“rushes.’”’ The whole State was peace- 
able and prosperous other than in 
mining ways. California was already 
producing good wheat, while -bodies 
of good corn land had been found in 
what is now Ventura county, as well 
as in the valley: of Russian River, in 
Sonoma county. The few old “Pikes” 
and “Poseys” that settled down to 
farming in those localities. got big 
prices for their millable corn and 25 
cents per pound for their home-cured 
bacon as fast as they could pull it out 
of the smokehouse. The export of gold 
from San Francsco was in excess of 
four millions per month by steamer 
freight, in addition to dust carried by 
passengers who hoped to get a trifle 
more by selling it in the New York 
market. Talk about your Klondyke 
gold, that California gold was worth 
from $16.75 to $20 per ounce, while 
Klondyke gold goes from $13.50 to $15. 
Up in the State Range on the head- 
waters of the Yuba I have seen gold 
taken out that Chris Reis, the Downie- 
ville banker, paid $21.75 for whenever 
he had the coin on hand—and he was 
not often without it. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE KERN RIVER RUSH. 

In September, 1854, a party of cat- 
tle-buyers were on their way back from 
Los Angeles to Stockton witha band of 
beef cattle. The weather had been ex- 
traordinarily hot, and the cattle had 
gsrawn footsore from their arid jour- 
ney over the Tejon Pass, so they made 
up their minds to rest up fcir a day or 
two at the old ford on Kern River, 
about six miles east of where Bakers- 
field now stands. All of them had 
done more or less mining in the pre- 
vious four years, so one of them went 
down and panned out some dirt on the 
bar near the camp. Several “colors” 
showed plainly in the pan, and in a 
few minutes all was bustle and con- 
fusion. They thought they had struck 
something wonderful, for here was a 
river of greater volume than the Yuba, 


and if there was gold at all, it must 
have washed in vast auriferous de- 


mined there, still there were some co- vanced that the ecunty seat was re- 


moved to Bakersfield. 

“The steamer Daniel Moor, on return- 
ing from her second trip to the upper 
San. Joaquin, ran aground just above 
Hills’ Ferry. The river was falling 
rapidly, and as she could not be gotten 
off till the next “raise,’’ her officers - 
abandoned her with the exception of 
the watchman. He remained on board 
all summer, but the snow did not melt 
enough to float her. In August the 
mosquitoes became troublesome, and he 
put up a “mosquito bar’ in front of his 


berth. One night he was reading a 


Keene, the New York millionaire, got 
his first start there. 

But the San Francisco papers did 
not care how they depopulated the in- 
terior, so that the miners came to the 
city for their outfits. There were three 
lines on the route. One of these was 
the California Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s steamers, Brother Jonathan and 
Pacific, both of which were lost with 
frightfully heavy loss of life. Next 
were the Sierra Nevada, Orizaba, Re- 
public and John L. Stephens, owned by 
Ben Holladay; and last, the Pacific 


Mail Company’s boats, Uncle Sam, 


The big drinking saloons and gaming 
houses become very quiet and the 
splendid French dinners at the old 
Colonial Hotel were about all that re- 
mained of the hurrah days of 1857-58. 

About March, 1852, came a report of 
a rich strike in what was called the 
Cariboo district, lying . between _ the 
Williams and Antler creeks, trib- 
utaries of the Thompson River, which 
is the chief affluént ‘of the Fraser, 
Some enormous strikes were made in 


that section, and all the gamblers 


flocked there. Two miners named 
Nobles and Abbott brought out $68,< 
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“WINNOWING”? GOLD. 
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book while lying in his berth ‘and a/ 
puff of air blew the netting into the 
candle. Before you could say “Jack. 
Robinson” the boat was.in flames and 
burned to the river's edge. The next 
year her engines were taken out and 
hauled to Stockton. In 1863 they were 
put int« a boat called the Arrow, 
which burned up in 1868. They were 
then shipped to Puget Sound and _-put 
into a boat called the Fanny Lake, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1882. 
The fire fiend seemed to follow those 
engines. 
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pends very largely upon how many 
rats there are?’’ 

-"“All the rats in the world, by ——” 
roared Jack, ‘“‘when I said rats, I 
meant all the rats!” 

The Silver Diggings took their name 
from four sailors who deserted from 
a vessel in the harbor of Crescent City 
and made the best of their way to the 
interior. Gold had already been 
struck on Althouse, Jackass, Graves 
and Jackson creeks, but in fairly good 


great yield ovef $10 to $12 per day. 
But these old Jacks struck it richer 
than anything had ever been known, 
taking out from $120 to $200 a day to 


FLUMING A WATER SUPPLY. 
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that, again, lay Humboldt Bay, 


and 


Trinidad was a little over half way | 


between there and Humboldt. A few. 
bars had been discovered on the Kla- 
math, and all the. freight for these 
points was landed at Trinidad. . 
But Crescent City was the pick of 


\ all those far northern towns in that 
day, The Oregon boundary line was 


from us was a grocery and clothing 
store kept by Pullen & Jackson, the 
fermer of whom is now president of 
the Metropolitan Bank in New York, 
and worth several millions, all amassed 
in army contracts during the war. The 
place was a mass of saloons, and I 
have seen as much money change 
hands on the turn of @ card 


the hand. Most of it went in riotous 
dissipation..in# Crescent.City, and not 
one of them had as much as $200 to 
his credit when the lead finally ‘‘pe- 
tered out.” 


southeast corner of Oregon, the Lord 
only knows, for while I never knew 
any very rich men among those who 


How much gold came out of that 


found 


‘Visalia takes its name. 


posits. The most glittering accounts 
of this discovery were paraded by the 
San Francisco papers during the fol- 
lowing week, and yet the overland 
journey was so hot and dangerous that 
but few dared to try it on. The talk 
was Kern River all winter long, and 
in 1855 the rains came very early in 
January, so that the rivers had high 
water a month earlier than usual. The 
consolidation of half a. dozen steamboat 
lines inta one had caused some forty 
idle steamers to be laid up against the 
Yolo bank, opposite Sacramento and 
a half dozen at Stockton. And hence 
it was that in February the steamers 
Sam Soule and Daniel Moor left Sacra- 
mento and the Autocrat left Stockton 
fcr the nearest approach to the new 
diggings. The Autocrat did not at- 
tempt to get above Hill’s Ferry, but the 
Sam Soule, being better powered and 
quite as light draft, went up above 
where the Southern Pacific road crosses 
the San Joaquin, near Herndon; and 
the Dan Moor came up within a mile 
of that point, but got a current that 
was too stiff for her and had to land 
her passengers there. There was no 
end of mustangs and broncos there, so 
no time was lost in buying outfits for 
the mines. As some people may doubt 
the San Joaquin being navigable for 
that distance, I will state that in 1863 
the steamer Christina, Capt. Jacob 
Ling, ascended that stream as far as 
the present. site of Pollasky. Thence 
to the Kern River diggings (up about 
Keysville and Havilah,) it was about 
one hundred and sixty miles as the 
roads went, and the old- story that 
“Jordan is a hard road to travel,” 
an hourly exemplification. At 
that time there were less than a dozen 
houses in all that 160 miles. If you 
went up east into “the Four Creeks,” 
settlement, you would find about a half 
dozen families there, including ‘Long 
John” Azbill and Nat Vise, after whom 
About thirty 
miles southeast of Visalia was a little 
camp called Tulito, but it worked out 
in a single season. 

The principal town in the Kern River 
diggings was called Havilah, and it 
was for a long time the county seat of 
Kern. John W. Freeman, a Virginian 
who was one of the leading Democratic 
warhorses of the southern end of the 
State, got his first start in Havilah. 
After a while the Kern River mines so 


retrograded and the agricultural and 
pastoral interests of the county s0 eae | 


CHAPTER III. 

FRAZER RIVER AND CARIBOO. 
It was some time after the breaking 
up of the famous Vigilance Committee 
of 1856 that a man came down from 
Victoria, B. C., and said that gold had 
been discovered on the headwaters of 
the great Fraser River. But where 
was Fraser River? Nine out of every 
ten Californians had to look upon a 
map to find out that there was a river 


‘as large again as the Hudson or the 


Delaware by that name, and draining 
an area more than twice as large as 
that drained by the Penobscot or Sus- 
quehanna. This announcement came at 
a very unfortunate period in the ex- 
istence of the State, for we had thou- 
sands of really good men who had be- 
come discontented because ,the river 
beds had ceased to pay and because 
quartz mining required too much cap- 
ital to start it, in nine cases out of 
every ten. Still the mountains were 
full of diggings that would pay $6 per 
diem to the man, and the men who left 
them in search of richer®alluvial gold 
fields, came back in later years to find 
out that “the Heathen Chinee” had 
worked them out and gone back to the 
Flowery Land with the proceeds. 

All through 1857 there was~very lit- 
tle came from there in the way of 


news or dust, because the snows of ’56 


were unusually deep and the river 
bars could not: be worked in ’57 on ac- 
count of high water. But the follow- 
ing Winter was a dry one, and in 1858 


began the rush to British Columbia, for 
the stories that came down from there 


far exceeded anything yet told of Cal- 
ifornia. It is very much to the dis- 
credit of the San Francisco press that, 
in the interest of the shop-keepers of 
that city, they depopulated the State 
by publishing those fairy tales about 
Fraser River. I lived in Shasta county 
at that time, and Shasta City must 
have had over five thousand population, 
for it polled 2652 votes in the election of 
1856, when Buchanan was. elected. 
Buckeye, Horsetown and other towns 
were also thriving. The whole vote of 
the county in 1860 showed a falling-off 
almost incredible. The “dead cities of 
the far West” were to be found more. 
frequently in Shasta and Trinity than 


‘any other two counties in California. I 


can recollect when Horsetown had two 
banks and a newspaper. Now it has 


less than thirty residents. James R.! 


Fremont, Northerner and Constitution. 
The latter ship was sold to Molthrop & 
Stark early in the action, and ran on 
the route between Steilacoom and Vic- 
toria. Twenty dollars extra was 
charged for deck staterooms and 25 
cents a pound for ice. I subsequently 
saw one of the Sierra Nevada’s cash 


returns, in which the following items 
were notable: 
Cabin passengers, San Francisco 

to Victoria, 17 at $80 each.......... $14,000.00 
Extra stateroom fees on deck, 


Steerage passengers up, 208 at $45 


| Bar receipts up 5 days...........- 
Ice sold, 362 lbs. at 25c....... meuesy) Pee 90.50 
Cabin passengers down to 
Francisco, 212 at $80........... esses 16,960.00 
Steerage passengers, 121 at $45........ 5,445.00 
Bar receipts, 5 days........ wehesesssuce 812.00 
Ice Bold, 412 Ihs., at 103.00 
Freight account: 
348 tons to Victoria at 10c.$3480.0 
126 tons to Steilacoom at 12c..1512.09 
Return 282 head Southdown. 
sheep at $2.50........ 705.00 5,697.00 


$54,149.50 

This was for less than twelve days 
of actual steaming. The Holladay 
ships did not go into the Columbia 
River and the Pacific Mail ships did 
not go into Puget Sound, as a result 
of the sale of the Constitution. All the 
fine mutton at that period came from 
British Columbia where they had been 
breeding Southdown sheep for ten years 
before gold was discovered in Califor- 
nia. The stewards also made from 
$20 to $30 per trip in bringing mutton 
‘down in ice and selling it to the hotels. 

Victoria being a free port at that 
period, there was no end of smuggling 
of liquors and fine cloth over to the 
American side. This was mot much in- 
terfered with till 1864, when customs 
inspectors were kept at Victoria and 
remained on board.the ships all the 
time they were in American waters. 
The same brandy which cost $24 a 
case in San Francisco could be had 
from $9 to $10 in Victoria; and there 
were silks to be had there for $1 per 
yard that could not be.had in San 
Francisco at any price. The smugglers 
did wéll as long as Victoria remained 
a free port, but when a tariff was put 
on in 1863, against English as well as 
American manufactures, then these fel- 
lows began to infringe British as well 
as American laws, and were brought 
up before the late Sir Matthew Begbie. 
who was my ideal of; a mag’sterial 
officer. On one occasion, the trial of 
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SIR MATHEW B. BEGBIE, 


Daniel Lavin for the murder of a help- 
less old man, the jury brought in a 
verdict of acquittal, which so incensed 
Judge Begbie that he rose in his seat 
and exclaimed ‘Prisoner at the bar, 
you are a free man, do you hear? Now 
go and sandbag that jury.’ I subse- 
quently asked Sir Matthew if this story 
was true. “I suppose I did say so, 
my dear boy; God\knows I had enough 
to make me do it! \It was the first time 
I had ever seen twelve men’s con- 
sciences sold for a prostitute’s gold, and 
I was liable to say anything.” 

About five years elapsed and Vic- 
toria became very quiet. Many of the 
old Californians had gone back empty- 
handed to begin.the old. struggle over 
again, while hundreds of them who 
were afraid of ‘“Didn’t I tell you so,’’. 
squatted down on Puget Sound and set 
about improving the order of red men. 


060 with them. 


_ground there till this very day, 


Thinking to be om 
the safe side of the table they opened 
a faro game in San Francisco, oppo- 
site the Russ House, and their dealers 
“threw them off’’ for over $40,000 before 
they found out they were being robbed. 
At William’s Creek a game of casino 
Was played for $100 a deal and lasted 
over four months. One of the parties 
quit $20,000 winner and came to San 
Francisco with the bullion in his 
pocket, but he stayed in the game too 
long and now may be seen almost any 
night, loafing about the hotels a poor 
old man of 70, without any money and 
without the means of getting it. 

There were good deep diggings in 
Cariboo, and there is plenty of a 
ut 
the water is something that has de- 


fied all capital and all ingenuity. Tevis 


& Haggin were compelled to give up 
the Lane & Kurtz mine at a loss of 


nearly $300,000, although they had taken 


out a great deal before the water 
drove them out. The country is so 
broken that the ablest engineers have 
been unable to figure out a drainage 
system as yet. “i 

The central figure of Cariboo was a 
brave and dashing Irishman named 
John G. Norris, who was always known 


JOHN G. NORRIS, CIVIL ENGINEER, AND 
DISCOVERER OF KICKING HORSE PASS, 


as “Paddy” Norris in the early days 
of San Francisco. He was as fine a 
fellow as ever broke bread, and uni- 


versally esteemed in the fire depart- . 


ment of the Bay City. In Cariboo he 
made his third fortune and went to 
Canada with nearly $80,000. Four years 
of high living over in England reduced 
his wallet materially, and when I met 
him at Fort Assinaboine in 1873 he was 
‘on his uppers.” He was a civil en- 
gineer by education and a great man 
in woodcraft. He never felt fear and 
would go off into the Indian’s country 
with nothing but a rifle and a butcher 
knife. The Montana Indians were very 
fond of the “red chief,’”’ as they called 
him, on account of his flery beard; and 
“Paddy” was indebted to them for his 
discovery of the famous. “Kicking 
Horse Pass in the Rocky Mountains. 
without the aid of which the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad would have been com- 
pelled to make.a detour of nearly 180 
miles in order to get across the con- 
tinent. Mr. Norris was a remarkable 
man in many ways, and his name ig 
forever interwoven with the perilous 
history of Cariboo. 
CHAPTER. IV. 
THE BIG BONANZA. 

The brathers Winters, Theodore, John 
and Joseph, of whom the first is now 
the only survivor, came to this coast 
from the neighborhood of Ottumwa, 


Iowa, in the summer of 1850, and mined.” 


about Downieville till 1859, when they 
went out on.the plains and began to 
buy poor cattle and take them over 


to Washoe Valley and feed them .up- 
for the San Francisco market. To get 


through from the sink of the Truckee 
they had to pass pretty close to the 
present ‘site of Virginia City. One day 
while riding through Slippery, Gulch, 
Theodore and Joseph thought they 
would prospect the bed of the creek, 
which they found to contain gold, but 
not in any ‘very large quantities — 


man named Comstock was already. 
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Sos Angeles Daily Times. 


working them with a rocker. Several 
‘ days later they ran across a Mexican 
* named José Maldonado, who told them 
he believed there was good quartz on 
the hillside about a mile northeast of 
them, and showed them two or three 
rich pieces of quartz that he had 
picked up in Six Mile Ch&fion, adding 
that he had prospected the cafion for 
three weeks and had found there nv 
evidences of any true vein. He wanted 
them to go with him and try 
a three weeks’ prospect on the side of 
the mountain now ‘known as Mt. Da- 


made out of the mine as a business 
proposition they made ten out of the 
_servant girls, barkeepers and wage- | $11.75. 
earners of San Francisco. They made 
a score of men rich and then broke 
them again. The only two men who: south of the ‘Flerence diggings,” 


assay over $13 to the ounce, while oc- 
casional lots of it fell down as low as 
On the other hand the gold 


that came from the Boise River, a 


' tributary of the Snake, some 230 miles 


as 


were too sharp for them were Peter | they were called, ran as high as $21.50 


A. Finigan, now defendant in a fa- 
mous divorce case, and James R: 
Keene, the latter of whom disguised 
himself as a working man and got into 
the Consolidated “Virginia, where he 
remained two days comparatively un- 


at the San Francisco mint. Between 
these two localities were several enor- 
mously high ranges of mountains, in- 
habited by wild animals and the most 
treacherous Indians “on the .whole 
American continent. Hence it is easily 


| noticed. When he got out he began to seen why men who visited one of these 
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vidson. Four days later they “struck 
it rich,’’ Maldonado locating what was 
since known as the Mexican mine, 
while the Winters boys called their lo- 
cation the Ophir. After a week they 
had over $5000 apiece, pounded out in 
hand mortars. Maladonado went to 
San Francisco and sold his mine for 
$60,000, with which he returned to Mex- 
ico. Two brothers named Groush ar- 
rived there, about the same time. The 
Winters boys held on several weeks 
longer and sold their claim for $200,000 
to a syndicate composed of James 
White, Ben Holladay, Capt. R. H.} 
Pearson, Capt. J. G. Isham, Lafayette 
Maynard and others. It was incorpor- 
ated at 5000 shares on a par value of. 
$200 per share, but was quoted at $600 
in less than six weeks. North of them 
Was a claim taken up by Frank Gould 
and Abraham Curry, and sold by them 
to Charles L. Strong, W. Trumbull, 
J. C. L. Wadsworth, W. C. Ralston, 
R. S. Fretz and Capt. R. L. Whiting. 
This was called the Gould & Curry 
claim, and a quartz mill was erected in 
Six Mile Cafion that had white mar- 
ble floors and every possible evidence 
of culpable extravagance It is long 
since torn down. South of this ground 
was the Hale & Norcross, in which 
oJohn W. Mackay got his first start on 
the road to wealth. The Bullion was 
on the divide between them and Slip- 
pery Gulch, now known as Gold Hill. 
South of the divide were the Imperial, 
Alpha, Fairfax and Doak, Kentuck, 
Crown Point, Savage, Yellow Jacket, 
Overman, Piute,, Pappoose and other 
claims that have yielded many mil- 
lions in the thirty-seven years that 
have elapsed. As they began to go 
deeper on this ledge, which was nearly 
three miles long, the gold began to 
decrease and the silver to appear more 
conspicuously. Water of a temperature 
of 150 deg. soon began to reach into 
the second hundred and the heat be- 
came insufferable. The Gould & Curry, 
Ophir and Mexican were the greatest 
dvidend-payers prior to 1864, when the 
Savage, Yellow Jacket, Chollar and 
Hale & Norcross took the lead. In 
1868-9, the Kentuck took first place, 
‘followed by the Crown Point, which 
showed the richest rock ever taken 
out. All this time a lot of small claims 
adjoining the Goud & Curry lay idle, 
and about this time James C. Flood 
and William S. O’Brien, with the aid 
of James G. Fair and John Mackay, 
who had made a big strike in the Hale 
& Norcross, got control of Gould. & 
Curry. “Let ’em have it,” grinned 
Sharon when told he had lost the elec- 
tion for. directors, “‘they’ll find they 
have got nothing but a hole in the 
ground.” Jim Fair knew a thing or 
two, himself. By using the Gould & 
Curry as an approach they prospected 
all this ground that had lain unworked 
for sixteen years, and found it to be 
richer than the Gould & Curry had 
ever been. These claims, known as 
the California, White & Murphy, Dick 


“short” the stock and made about 
seven millions out of it. In October, 
1875, came the great fire, and the big 
bonanza was only a sucked orange 
afterward. 

A want of space forbids me writing 
what I know about the _ villainous 
methods pursued by the chief manipu- 
lators of the several richest mines on 
the so-called Comstock ledge. The his- 
tory of the Comstock ledge is a tissue 
of robbery, murder, bribery and con- 
spiracy of every sort. There is only 
one redeeming feature in the whole 
thing, and that is that to the mining 
systems of Gold Hill and Virginia City 
the great world is indebted for the 
very best milling men in the world. A 
man who takes with him an employer's 

of gne of 


places made no attempt to find the 
other. 

It was the discovery of the Florence 
diggings that made the steamboating 
trade of the Upper Columbia and Snake 
rivers so profitable, and laid the foun- 
dations for the fortunes of William S. 
Ladd, Simeon G. Reed, John C: Ains- 
worth and Robert R. Thompson, all 
now dead save the latter gentleman. I 
have seen a cash return of the little 
steamer Okangon, that showed over 
$14,000 for around trip between Celilo, in 
Oregon, and Lewiston, in what is now 
Idaho. This trip occupied seventy-two 
hours. up-stream and “(fifteen hours 
back to the home -port, so the reader 
can draw his inferences as to the ve- 
locity of the current. The Florence 
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and Pierce City diggings soon ‘‘petered 
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STAMP MILL. 


those mills can get work as a mill su- 
perintendent at any mine in the world. 
W. H. Patton, John Howell and Harry 
Fletcher all got places at £4000 and 
upward in Australia, and their employ- 
ers found them to be cheap men in the 
long run, and as for South Africa, ‘‘the 
woods is full of ’em,”’ that’s all. 


CHAPTER V. | 
BOISE RIVER AND CANYON CITY. 


Cariboo did not catch many argo- 


nauts from California. They did not 
like the British mining laws to begin 
with, and they realized that all the 
discoveries made in Fraser River and 
thereabouts had cost a good deal moré 
labor and outlay than they had ever 


out,” but Lewiston, originally a gold- } 


mining emporium, has now become the 
shipping port for a large grain-grow- 
ing region, and her business men are 
wealthy. 

To the Boise diggings there were two 
routes known to the early prospectors. 
One of these was from Umatilla Land- 
ing, on the Colunfbia River, ninety-two 
miles above The Dalles, and the trail 
led across the desert, following the 
Umatilla River to its confluence with 
Meacham Creek, where it cut off to the 
southward and crossed a divide into 
the valley of the Grand Ronde, and 
thence over another divide into the val- 
ley of Powder River. Thence it worked 


a-.main southeasterly direction to 


Burnt River, likewise a tributary of the 
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HYDRAULIC MINING. 
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Sides and Excelsior, were consolidated 
with one corporation, known.as Con- 
solidated Virginia. After running one 
year, they cut off one-third of this 
ground into a separate corporation, 
Which they called “California,” and 

id one share of this to each share- 

Ider in the original consolidation. 
Henceforth the greatest mine the world 
had seen up to that time was a mere 
gamble with four unscrupulous Irish- 
on side table and all 

e puilation of the United States 

the 


‘other. For every dollar they 


repaid to the hardy prospectors. Hence 
they wanted something on American 
soil and something more substantial 
than ‘“Pike’s Peak” had shown, up to 
that period. But in 1862, in the autumn, 
some men came through to Portland, 
Or., with samples of dust as essentially 
different as: could be. A 

Some of this: dust was from creeks 
flowing into the. Snake fiver about 
thirty miles south of its confluence 
with the Clearwater, which did not 


have the appearance of gold at all. It 


Was nearly black, and would seldom 


| 


Snake, and so down to Farewell Bend, 
where the town of Huntington now 
Stands. Following the Snake River, 
after crossing at Farewell Bend, the 
road led to within: about six miles of 
the Boise River, and then skirted the 
foothills eastward to the present loca- 
tion of Boise City. | 
about “‘a hot time’in the oilq 
town tonight!” They had it every 
night in. Boise from 1863 to 1869. The 
faro, monte and roulette tables groaned 
\with their weight of golden coin, and: 
every once’ in awhile ‘the’ sharp crack 


‘4 


‘Creek. 


1 which John P. Faull 


of a revolver told either of a duel be- 
tween @ blackleg and his dupes or 
else of a suicide that had followed the 
loss of a miner’s “‘pile.”’” It was as big 
a “hurrah town” as ever California 
saw in her palmiest days. A few of 
the old-timers still linger there to tell 
of how some fellow ‘‘broke the bank” 
late at night and thén lost, it all back 
again the next day. Really the gold 
was never found on Boise River to 
any great extent, but on its tributaries, 
Moore’s Creek, Granite Creek and other 
small streams. I would not be afraid 
to bet that seven millions of dollars 
had been taken out of those two 
streams. At Quartzburg, on Granite 
Creek, is located the Gold Hill mine 
from which Tom Mootey took out over 


| half a million in the past twenty-two 


years; and Dave Coghanour would 
have had nearly that much if he 
could have taken care of it. 

I regret I have no picture of Gov. 
Stevenson, who was the most promi- 
nent of all the early settlers of Boise, 
but I have a fairly good one of Judge 
Milton Kelley, who died there about 
five years azo. The judge was as 
brave as a lion, and when the seces- 
sionists proposed to run out all the 
“dam black-hearted abolishion cusses” 
in 1864,» Kelley bought out the States- 
man, then the property of Jim Rey- 
nolds, and gave them the hottest kind 
of slots. One day the notorious Ferd 


MILTON OF 


IDAHO TERRITORY. 


Patterson, who had murdered United 
States Marshal Sumner Pinkham in 
cold blood at the Hot Springs near 
Icaho City, ran up against Judge 
Kelley and told him that if he didn’t 
“let up on the Southerners some of 
them would have him for breakfast.’’ 
“Never mind, Ferd,’ says the judge, 
“you were tried before me and I’m 
sorry I didn’t hang you on general 
principles. The evidence was in your 
favor, but the next time you’ll stretch 
hemp anyhow.” And Ferd went off 
and never once offered to make “a 
gun play’ at him. Boise is now as 
quiet and orderly a city as can be 
found on the American continent, and 
a very beautiful one also. 
The other way to Boise 
about 140 miles more of land travel, 
yet it caught a good deal of travel. A 
party of hardy young men was made 
up in Yreka in 1864, and left there 
some time in March for Jackson- 
ville, where they were joined by 
about twenty more adventurers, all 
bound for Boise. They took the old 
road own into the Willamette Valley 
as far as Eugene, but crossed at the 
mouth of the McKenzie and went east 
by following up the Santiam’ to the 
summit. of the Cascades, and thence 
down to the Deschutes, just below the 
mouth of the Mattoles. Crossing the 
Deschutes, they crossed the big ridge 
and went up the middle fork of tne 
John Day as far as the mouth of Cafion 
Thence thev were to ‘head 
southeast for Boise, but not one in ten 
of them ever got there. While some of 
them were cooking supper on the night 
of their arrival a gambler in the party 
undertook to prospect Cafion Creek, 
near the present site of John Day, and 
in ten minutes the whole camp was 
in an uproar. Judge F. C. Sels and 
his brother, Henry, were in the party, 
and they have often told me that, to 
the best of théir belief not one man 
in ten got a bite of supper until ro 


F. C. SELS, FIRST COUNTY JUDGE OF 


GRANT COUNTY. 


that night. As long as daylight lasted 
there was no let up. Men jumped into 
the creek with Russian pans in their 
hands and scraped up the gravel in 
their fingers. In the first twenty-four 


“| hours after the camp was struck, over 


$32,000 had been taken out and no lump 
of gold worth more than $12. Jerry 
Fennessy took out over $12,000 inside 
of two weeks, and Jack Fisk $18,000 
inside of a month. At one time Cafion 
City had a population of over four 
thousand, but now it has 800, yet the 
mines on Cafion Creek continue to pay 
a little every year. The lay of the land 
is such that hydraulic work is im- 


| practicable, or it would have been 


worked out long ago. Strangest of all, 
notwithstanding all this vast output of 
placer gold, for it must have yielded 
over $4,500,000 in all, not a quartz ledge 
of any note has ever been discovered 
within sixty miles of the rich ion 
City placers. 3 

Across the great spur of the Blue 
Mountains which separates Powder and 
Burnt Rivers from the Valley of the 
John Day, there were good placer dig- 
gings on the Powder and ite tributaries, 
In 1865 Auburn, then the county seat 
of Baker county, must have had over 
four thousand population. Now it has 
scarcely a hundred bona fide residents. 
But over to the northeast of there 
lies the Connor Creek mine, out of 
and the late 
Lincon G. Reed of Pasadena, must 
have taken nearly two millions. In 1879 
it cleared over $120,000. The Virtue 
mine, just outside of Baker City, must 
have been quite as rich, but has al- 
ways been difficult of drainage. The 
‘most beautiful quartz specimens I ‘ever 
saw came from that mine. And while 
I don’t believe there is a Coffee Creek 
anywhere within its borders,- I can 
assure the readers of The Times that 
they have not yet heard the last of 
Oregon, as a gold-producing State. 

CHAPTER VI, 
THE OMINECA CRAZDB. 

During the winter of 1870-71 the 
Victoria papers were filled with ac- 
counts of rich discoveries on Peace 
River in the far northern’ British 
province of Omineca, and in the spring 
of 71 came a rush of young and ad- 
venturous fellows from Oregon and 
Puget Sound in that direction. Two 
parties of sixteen and twelve, respec- 


involved | 


‘leads 


tively, were made up in Portland, and 
took the Gussie Telfair to Victoria, 
where they embarked on the old ‘“‘Ot- 
ter” for Port Essington, at the mouth 
of the Skeena. A man named Wood- 
cock, whom I had known at Marys- 
ville in 1855, had a little trading post 
at the mouth of the Skeena, and ad- 
vised us to turn back as the journey 
was too great a hardship for the best 
of us. But we were young and strong, 
and scouted his friendly counsel. 

We had no animals of any sort, 
but had frames made in Victoria on 
Which we carred our “plunder,” vary- 
ing from seventy to eighty-five pounds, 
and the gcod Lord forgive such fools 
as We were on that occasion! After 
a long paddle up the swift Skeena 
River, where we had to get out on 
the bank and drag our canoes over 
the rapids, we reached the head of 
navigation and footed it through’ the 
perilous trail acrces the “Fire 
Pass to Babine Lake, where we had 
a. sail of about twenty-eight miles 
on a small vessel, and then the weary 
march was resumed. I knew -nothing 
about hardship till then, although I 
have been four tintes wrecked at sea 
and once blown up on a steamboat. 
After fourteen months in the Peace 
River country, we came back as poor 
as we went away. We struck $8 dig- 
gings, but that barely afforded a liv- 
ing, for flour was $1 per pound, bacon 
$2.50, and sugar, $3, with occasional 
meals of grouse and venison as a 
relief from the monotony of bacom and 
coffee. A man came in there’ one 
day with four small kegs of sauer- 
kraut, and six sacks of onions. He 
sold the latter for $2 apiece, and the 
kraut (which was one-third water,@ for 
$2 a pound, as fast as he could hand 
them out. Hardly a man in all that 
neighborhood was exempt from scurvy 
during that winter. When the spring 
days came they used to dig pits in 
the ground and hung themselves up to 
the neck to get the disease out of 
their flesh. 

In the best of my belief that locality 
was nearly one thousand miles south 
cf Dawson on the Klondyke. Do you 
wonder that I do not want to go? Not 
for $100,000 at.the outer end of the 
journey would I essay that, overland 
trip from Dyea. Omineca was quite 
enough for me, and I will never at- 
tempt a journey inte the Arctic re- 
gions as long as I can make $50 a 
month in Los Angeles. Let those who 
are young and strong essay the ven- 
ture if they like—I can assure them 
that 70 per cent. of them will not 
return to the busy haunts of civiliza- 
tion. If Omineca was a craze, in 
heaven’s name what is Klondyke? 

THOMAS B. MERRY. 


MINES AND MINING. 
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INFLUENCE OF KLONDYKE ON CAL- 
IFORNIA MINING. | 


Many Companies to Operate in 

 Alaska— Yavapai County, Ari- 
zona—Eastern Fresno and Kern, 
‘Grab Stakes — Faulty Business 
Methods in Selling Mines. 


The excitement regarding the Trin- 
ity county mines appears to have run 
its course in a very brief period. Even 
the journals which encouraged the 
rush to Trinity county now admit that 
there was nothing to warrant it. How- 
ever, the stage lines and stores have 
done a good business. . 

ALASKA MINING COMPANIES. 

It is astonishing to note what a 
number of companies have sprung into 
existence all over the United States in 
connection with the gold discovery in 
the Klondyke. Even in London, 
scarcely a day passes without noting 
the organization of some corporation 
to speculate in that region, which our 
British friends refer to as a portion 
of British Columbia. The Mining In- 
vestor, of Cripple Creek, has been look- 
ing into the number of companies or- 
ganized to operate in the northern 
gold fields, and in order to obtain in- 
formation on this subject addressed 
letters of inquiry to every Secretary 
of State in the Union. The result has 
been a list of eighty companies or- 
ganized to do business in Alaska and 
British North America, the compa- 
nies being located in almost every 
State in the Union. West Virginia 
with twenty-nine companies, 
while New Jersey has thirteen and 
Colorado eleven. Strange to say, Ne- 
vada reports no companies formed for 
this purpse in that State. Probably 
the Nevada people have been too often 
bitten in wildcat mining schemes, | 

KLONDYKE AND CALIFORNIA. 

The question is now being discussed 
as to what influence favorable or 
otherwise, the Klondyke gold discov- 
ery will have on California. It is 
pointed out that while California 
reaps an advantage from the sale of 
products to those who venture into the. 
northern gold fields, there is a draw- 
back in the shape of the immense 
amount of money which will be ex- 
pended by venturesome Californians 
in outfits, transportation, duties and 
other charges, for which not one out 
of a hundred is likely to obtain any 
return. On the other hand, it may be 
expected that many of those who 
“make their pile’ in the North will 
turn their attention to the mining re- 
sources of a State in which the mining 
industry is carried on under such far 
greater advantages than in the frozen 
region of Alaska. | 

YAVAPAI COUNTY, ARIZONA. 

fn a recent issue of the Mining 
Journal, John F. Blandy has an inter- 
esting article on the mineral wealth 


-of Yavapai county, the largest county 


of Arizona, and one of the largest 
counties of the United States, with an 
area of 8000 square miles. Mr. Blandy 
makes the statement that every gold 
mine in that county, with two excep- 
tions, that is now worked at a ‘profit, 
has been developed and equipped by 
the wealth taken from the mines, He 
gives the following statistics to show 
the growth of the mining industry in 
Yavapai county: 


Copper Ibs. Gold. Silver, oz. 
1885 eevee 168,288 
1889 . 1,923,748 
1890 eee . 5,475,573 
1892 eeeee 7 eee 10,0 0,000 
1893 9,500,000 $ 339,755 266, 
1894 12,000,000 867, . 256,931 
1895 16,000,000 1,258,881 322,033 
EASTERN FRESNO AND KERN. 


One of the latest sections of Califor- 
nia to receive attention at the hands 
of prospectors and mining men is the 
mountain region in the eastern sec- 
tion of Fresno and Kern counties, 
where sqme good strikes are reported 
of late. There is no doubt that this 
region holds out great inducements to 
the perserving prospector, It-is_a wild, 
rough and picturesque section, that 
has. been comparatively little explored, 
for mining or other purposes. In win- 
ter there is a considerable amount of 
snow in the higher regions. The sec- 
tion is well watered and abounds in 
game. Some experts believe that the 
great mother lode of California divides 
in the eastern part of Fresno county, 
one branch running southeast through 
Fresno, and the other continuing south 
through Southern California into 


Lower California, would. not - be 


b 


surprising to hear of some rich strikes 
in that section before long. 


GRUB STAKES. _ 


pecting for mineral on this Coast is 
for one or more men to furnish a pros- 
pector with a “grub stake,’’ consisting 
of sufficient provisions and supplies 
to last him a_ reasonable time _ in 
searching for deposits, and an animal 
to carry the load. Many notable dis- 
coveries have been made under such 
conditions. The expense entailed is 
small, especially when it is divided 
among several persons, and the system 
is a good one, when a man of known 
probity is chgsen to. go on. the 
search for ore. As a rule, the pros- 
pector receives. half of the find, and 
those who put up the expenses the 
other Half. 
SELLING MINES. 

A discussion has been going forward 
in the mining department of the San 
Francisco Examiner regarding the sale 
of mines. The editor of that depart- 
ment recently stated that it is daily 
becoming more difficult for mine own- 
ers and purchasers to come together, 
by reason of conditions demanded by 
each. The purchaser wants reports and 
maps and an option or. bond — for 
a certain length of time, in which to 
make examination and decide upon 
the purchase, or if the mine is pre- 
sented by an agent or promoter, his 
authority or bond from the owner. 
This. on account of the increased de- 
mand for good paying mines and pre- 
sumably from the promoter having 
failed in some previous instances to 
sell, where the owner has given a 
bond, has had the. effect: to disgust 
the owner, and he determines not to 
again tie up his property, thereby, as 
he thinks losing an opportunity of 
selling at home, and gives as his ulti- 
matum that the purchaser, if abroad, 
must send his expert to examine the 
mine, and on his arrival will give a 
period in which the examination is to 
be made and a decision given, and if 
favorable,fterms of payment to be set- 

On the other hand, a mine-owner 
takes up the question and comes to the 
defense of.owners. He says that mine- 
owners have been forced to adopt more 
stringent conditions by the want of or- 
dinary business prormptness in acting 
upon the concession extended to would- 
be purchasers. They pigeon-hole the 
reports and maps furnished them, as 
&@ matter to be taken up at some in- 
definite time, when the. spirit moves, 
with the idea that they can make the 
mine-owners await their pleasure to 
act, and in nine cases out of ten allow 
the time giyen to run out without any 
action, and™”are then surprised if the 
owner becomes impatient at the delay, 
and refuses to grant the extension of 
time they ask for. 


the question. The fact is that the min- 
ing business is yet in its infancy, even 
on this Coast, where mining has been 
carried on for half a century. The 
uniform business rules which govern 
other lines of activity have not yet 


| been generally introduced in the min- 


ing industry. 
$7.50 PER THOUSAND. 

One of the stocks dealt in on the lo- 
cal mining exchange recently dropped 
below the 1-cent-a-share mark, and 
the secretary reported on Saturday quo- 
tations for this stock running from $7.50 
per mille bid to $9.50 asked, with a sale 
of 1000 shares for $8. At this rate, we 
may soon expect to see mining stock 
sold by the bale, like tobacco, while 
Chinese cash will be in demand for 
small transactions. 

TENDERFEET MINE MANAGERS. 

The Mining Investor gives the fol- 
lowing amusing description of a “ten- 
derfoot” mine manager. The tribe is 
not entirely unknown in this State: 

“A complete suit of corduroy or else 
brown duck, an old felt hat, gold eye- 
glasses, trousers, tucked into big boots 
with three rows of laces, or else leg- 
gings, the whole well sprinkled with 
candle grease and daubed with yellow 


Then—a horse, duly. caparisoned with 
new California saddle and.saddle bags, 
two cinches, a small pick strapped onto 
the horn, a bridle with a bit on it like 
a saw’ buck, and thus accoutred and 
with a big cigar stuck in his face, he 
sallies forth from the principal hotel 
in the camp early in the morning. 
(Sometimes, however, as in Cripple 
Creek for instance, he drives a pair of 
horses which he charges up the: com- 
pany with.) 

‘“‘When he returns in the evening he 
rides at a walk until he _ strikes the 
main street of the town, when he spurs 
his horse into a gallop, dashes up to 
the hotel, throws himself off, unties a 
whole lot of sacks of samples from his 
saddle, then kicking his horse in the 
rear, starts him at a mad pace down 
the street ‘to his stables. ; 

“The T. M. rushes into the hotel, 
sacks in hand, the wonder and amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. He, of course, 
loafs about in his digging clothes for 
the rest of the evening and goes in to 
dinner with them on, as it gives the 
impression’ that he is too busy to 


ground again immediately. 

“In his conversation he preserves a 
mysterious air, and in talking of min- 
ing speaks as if each word were worth 
a ten-dollar note. 

“‘“He spends money like water, and 
rarely accomplishes anything beyond 
depleting the treasury, which he does 
in great shape. : 

“There are lots of these blooming 
idiots knocking about.” 


WOOD CONCENTRATOR, 
L AST November F. W. Wood conceived 
the idea of making a dry concentrator 
which would be an improvement on all 
others existing. The principle which he 
elucidates, and which is the fundamental 
basis of his invention, is the reaction of 
the vibration of air, or, as he himself de- 
scribes it, ‘‘the wave motion.’’ Since his 
first conception of it he has worked contiu- 
ously on it, and the result is what is now 
known as the Wood Automatic Dry Concen- 
trator. 
The advanfage claimed for this concentrator 
is that it will save a larger percentage of 
concentrates than are saved by any other 
known process. Some tests were lately made 
in Los Angeles on ore that assayed only $26 
to the ton, but which when further pulver- 
ized to the proper degree of fineness and 
run through a Wood concentrator, yielded, as 
reported by Morgan & Co., the assayers in 
Los Angeles who also made the first assay 
test, $416.90 to the ton. Other tests were 
later made in ore from the Red Rover mile, 
near Acton, the Wedge and St. Elmo mines 
at Randsburg, and from the Alameda mine at 
Johannesburg, and in every one the results 
obtained were considered in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory. This concentrator works, in 
some respects, in a similar way to the Frue- 
Banner concentrator, except that air is used 
instead. of water. The machines now being 
manufactured have a capacity of fifteen tons 
of ore each per day of twenty-four hours, 
and can be run with one-eighth the power 
used in other machines to accomplish the 
same’ results, making it one of the cheapest, 
if not the very cheapest, concentrator on the 
market. 

The number of tons of ore than can be con- 
centrated into one ton by the Wood process 
is, of. course, dependent on the proportion of 
concentrates in the ore. It has been demon- 
strated in some cases by this machine that 
as many as thirty tons of ore could be re- 
duced’ to one ton of concentrates. This is a 
very remarkabie showing, and of ‘the very 
greatest importance. Millions-of tons of ore 
‘can be mined and treated by this process at 
a profit which in the absence of any such 
process would be absolutely valueless. By it 
all base ores can be handled, as well as free- 
milling ores, The concentrates can be ex- 
tracted from the base ores on the spot where 


they are mined, thereby. avoiding the cost of 


+ 


Ran 


One of the popular methods of pros- 


There is truth in both these sides of | 


clay, encasing as a rule a d——d fool. | 


change them or that he is going under-. 


transportation on the unproductive part of the 
ore. 

In connection with the Wood concentrator 
is a quartz crusher which is also a late in- 
vention, the rights to which Mr. Wood and 
those associated with him have acquired. It 
is the invention of B. I. Turman of Los An- 
geles, and is called the Mystic Rotary Quartz 
Crusher. The principle involved in this 
machine is the. application of the rotary 
movement. The construction consists of 4 
banded iron cylinder, three feet in diameter 
and four feet high. Inside of the cylinder is 
a device in the form of a cone, which, as 
it revolves, 
cylinder. The crushed ore falls into a re- 
ceptacle below. in which are a number of iron 
balls, from three to six inches in diameter. 
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crushes the ore fed into the © 


These balls are kept in rotary motion and ~ 


under their action the coarsely-crushed ore 
which comes from the cylinder above is pul- 
verized to the degree of fineness required, All 
the water necessary to run a plant such as 
this of a capacity of thirty tons a day is 
about one ordinary barrel, using a gasoline 
engine. 


The force of air used in concentrating dif= ‘ 


fers with the different kinds of ore, and it 
is regulated in a somewhat similar manner 
to that which the supply of water is regu- 
lated in other concentrators. A dust cham- 
ber is attached to the concentrator for the 


purpose of catching and retaining the fine 


particles of gold, known as chlorides, that 
are carried off in other: machines with the 


tailings and lost. 

The Wood concentrating plant which has 
just been erected at Johannesburg cost about 
$20,000. They are using a twenty-five-horse 
power Foos gas engine to run the crusher, 
and one three-horse-power Foos gas engine to 
work the concentrators. As té-obtain the 
very best results it is necessary that the air 
pressure in the concentrator be maintained 
at a uniform force, the use of a smaller and 
separate engine is a necessity. The rock 
crusher and mill were thanufactured at the 
Llewellyn Iron. Works in Los Angeles. 

After the ore is pulped it is raised by auto- 
matic elevators to the top of the mill.and 
run over three screens of 68, 80 and 100 
mesh. From these screens the separated pulp 
is carried to different ore bins and then run 
through separate concentrators, The tailings 
are discharged at the lower end of them, and 
by an automatic device carried out to the 
dump outside of the building. The concen- 
trates are then sacked and ready for the 
ordinary cyanide treatment. 

The company announce that they will give 
a public exhibition of the process at some 
near date. Arrangements. have been com- 
pleted to handle the ore from the Alameda 
mine, as also some from the Val Verde, Gold 
Bar and other mines. The plant is located 
on the grounu of the Alameda mine, where 
they have leased five acres. 

Those associated with Mr. Wood in the 
ownership of the invention and machines are 
J. M. Hale of the firm of J. M. Hale & Co., 
of Los Angeles;: Frank Cole, William Glore 
and C. C. Gibbons. Mr. Wood hails from 
New Haven, Ct., and has devoted almost his 
entire life from early boyhood to the inven- 
tion of automatic machinery. He is the in- 
ventor of a pin machine that makes the pin, 
puts it in the paper, folds the paper and 
prints the name of the firm on the back of 


the fold. He is a man of considerable means, » 


and has for a number of years past regularly 
spent his winters in Southern California. He 
claims that his invention of this automatic 
cencentrator is the most valuable of any he 
is the author of, His friends claim for him 


that he can do by machinery anything 6 


can be done by hand. 
The Freeman Concentrator. 


This concentrator differs in several respects 


from others that are in use. The object 


which the inventor, James B. Freeman of 
Los Angeles, had in view was the produc- 
tion of a machine that would separate the 
particles of gold, silver and other metals 
from the sand, or granulated quartz, and 
other pulverized materials of different &pecific 
gravity, by the use of compressed air, 
whereby the lighter constituents’ could be 
separated from the metals. This is accom- 
plished by this machine, the. metals being 
concentrated into a comparatively sma)! bulk 
which can be handled with economy, and 
separated from each other by any of the 
known processes. In separating the metals 
in the ore from the other substances, the 
former are concentrated at one end of the 
machine, whereas the’ latter, being of less 
gravity, are conveyed to and discharged at 
the opposite end 6f the machine. 

In order to form an intelligent opinion of 
this improved concentrator it would be nec- 
essary for the miner to see it tn operation 
or to send for a prospectus of it, giving 
a detailed description. Suffice it to say that 
the feed roller is revolved by belt and pul- 
lies. The granulated material, composed of 
gold, silver, iron, sand, and other earthy 
and metallic substances, is placed in a 
hopper in ardry condition, and dischargei 
therefrom on an apron by the rotation of the 
feed roller at the outlet of the hopper, the 
quantity being regulated by the adjustment 
of a slide. The inclination of the apron and 


the force of the, air passing up through the | 


apron distributes the granulated material 
upon the apron, causing tke particles of lesser 
gravity than the metals to be raised and 


held in suspension above the apron. At the 
same time slight vibrations of the actuating 


force of the volume of air will cause suf- 
ficient vibratory agitation of the suspended 
mass to permit. the heavier constitutents of 
it to separate and fill the rifles of the apron, 
while those of lighter gravity are buoyed 
up, then carried down and discharged at the 
tail ef the machine. And as the apron travels 
in the opposite iirsction the metals resting 


* 


upon it are carried up by it and @Mischarged ics 


over the other, ani more elevated end. 
Whilé the apron is thus traveling with the 
material to be separated upen it, and <sus- 
pended immediately above it, as just ‘men- 
tioned, the bellows are kept in operation 
alternately forcing air into the two air-com- 
pressing compartments, with a ccnitirucus 
but slightly intermittant rower. This inter- 
mittant effect produced by the alternating 
action of the bellows may be increased or 
diminished to meet requirements, ard in 
accordance with the quantity of material be- 
ing fed upon the apron for separation. By a 
simple arangement the pulsation of air can be 
made positive and powerful or can be main- 
tained at a low, uniform velocity. The ferce 
of the compressed air is entirely under the 
control of the operator, and can be so ac- 
curately adjusted that metallic substances 
having a specific gravity a little greater 
than the gangue, or refuse can be separated, 


Los Angeles Military Academy. 


The Los Angeles Military Academy opened 
on September 8 with a large scholarship and 
under more favorable auspices in a brilliant 
corps of instructors, improved facilities and 
special features that mark it an up-to-date 
institution of physical and mental culture 
which compares favorably with any of the 
celebrated: military schools in the East for 
the proficiency attained by its students in 
their studies and in the school of the soldier, 
A military training in youth develops a high 
appreciation of discipline, cultivates system 
and regularity in habits of life, and develops 
a good physique, graceful -carriage and a 
fine sense of duty and honor. 

It is the only private military boarding 
school in Southern California, and the ac- 
commodations for pupils are excellent in all 
the appointments of a refined Christian home. 
All grades from the primary up and through 
the high school are represented, and students 
are prepared for the best colleges in the 
country. 

The Eton School of Los Angeles has been 
consolidated with the academy, and Prof. H. 
A. Brown will be associated with Grerville 
C. Emery, A. M., a8 a principal and in- 
structor, The military department will be 
under the command of Capt. H. Lincoln 
Batchelder, N.G.C., who is a trained soldier 
and cultured gentleman. The athletic features 
of the school include an athletic team, foot- 
ball team, baseball team and Indian club 
team. 

The course of instruction is thorough and 
up to date, with a corps of accomplished in. 
structors in charge, whose talents and quali- 


fications are a guarantee of splendid results 


in each individual student, | 
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Che World's Biggest 


HE stories of the rich pans that 
have been washed out on the 
Klondyke and the more recent 
$42,000 strike by the Graves broth- 
ers on Coffee Creek, have set all Call- 
fornia, if not the whole werld,, talking 
of rich strikes and big nuggets. How- 
ever rich the Klondyke may prove, no 


“Wuggets have, as yet heard from, been 


unearthed that can compare in value 
with what have been found in Califor- 
nia, much less to rival the great finds 
of Australia. The rich discovery by 
the Graves brothers came more im the 
nature of a pocket than as a nugget, 
but they, like the average prospector, 
Care little whether the returns come 
in the shape of pockets or nuggets, 80 
long as they come. The pocket that 
has drawn the aitention of California 
to Coffee Creek was composed of gold 
Varying in size from fine flakes to 
lumps worth $1000 each, and taken as 
@ whole near a rich find. However, 
there have been finds in Australia 
alongside of which the nuggets that 
the Graves brothers tell about sink into 
insignificance. At the museum con- 
nected with the State Mineralogist’s of- 
fice in San Francisco there are to be 
seen facsimiles of famous big nuggets, 
and they have attracted no end of at- 
tention now that Californians are again 
affected with gold fever. The nugget 
around which most interest centers, not 
because of its size, but because its 
finding marked the dawn of a new 
era. is the one found by Peter L. Wim- 
ner and James W. Marshall on the 
memorable 19th day of 1848. It is 
about: the size of a Lima bean, and the 
inscription along with it tells how 
Wimner told his son to take it to his 
mother and request her to boil it in the 
soup ketile. He had had a little ex- 
perience in Georgian goid fields and 
such was the only test he knew of that 
was then available. That the nugget 
did not color during the, boiling pro- 
cess demonstrated that it was sure- 
enough gold. Strange to say the big 
nuggets that made famous the goid 
fields of California are not represented 
to any great extent in the Mining Bu- 
reau. The biggest one, of which a 


facsimile is shown, did not represent, 


over $7500, and that is small compared 
to the Oliver Martin and nuggets of 
that ilk. It is strange that a facsimile 
of the Oliver Martin did not find its 
way to the museum of the Mining 
Bureau, for few nuggets have been rep- 
produced in brass to the extent that 
was this great nugget. It is to be seen 
in Washington, New York, Boston and 
in nearly all the large cities of Eu- 
rope. There are a half dozen or so 
California nuggets represented, rang- 
ing in value from a few hundred dol- 
lars to several thousand each. 
Australia is the best represented of 
any -of the gold-producing countries; 
then follews far-off Siberia. Austra- 
lia’s big nugget, the Welcome, is to be 
seen. This fine specimen was found at 
Ballarat, Victoria, and yielded $41,882 
to the lucky owners. It was found 
within a few feet of the surface. After 
looking at the Welcome, one can then 
-form scme idea of what the biggest 
lump of gold ever found in the world 
must have looked like. This remarkable 
piece of gold came from Byer & Halt- 
man’s claim, Hill End, New South 
Wales, and was just about three and a 
haif times the size of the facsimile of 
the Welcome nugget. It measured 
4 ft. 9 in. in length, 3 ft. 3 in. in width 
and averaged.four inches in thickness 
and made its finders the wealthier by 
$148.800. At the time of its finding 
Messrs. Byer & Haltman had exhausted 
their entire capital and were practically 
living on charity. It is said that the 
find so unnerved one of the men that 
he was unfitted for work or business 
for sevral days. Another famous Aus- 
tralian nugget not represented at the 
Mining Bureau ,is the Welcome Stran- 
ger nugget. found on Mount Moltgel, 
February 6, 1869. It weighed 190 
_ pounds, and sold for $45,000. Other 
famous Austfalian finds were the Em- 
press, Huron, Union Jack, the Sir Dom- 
inic Daly, the Leg cf Mutton, the Lady 
Hoiham and others, ranging in value 
from $6000 to $30,000, while the Oates 
and Delson nugget picked up at the 
foot of a tree, made the lucky finder 
$50,000 richer. None of these are rep- 
resented in the Mining Bureau collec- 
tion, but a facsimile of the Viscount 
of Canterbury nugget is there. This fine 
specimen was found fifteen feet below 
the surface, on May 13, 1870, at John’s 
Paddock, Berlin,. Victoria, and was 
worth $25,000. The Platypus nugget, 
worth $7500, is there. It was found 
within five feet of the surface at 
Robinson Crusoe Gulf, Bedigo, Vic- 
toria, on the 26th day of May, 1871. _ 
Siberia is represented in the collec- 
tion by facsimiles of the Tzar and 
Ural nuggets. The Ural is the largest 
being valued at $24,000, and was found 
in the Ural Mountains while the Tzar 
was discovered in Tzar Alexander 
mine district of Miass on July 22, 1882, 
-and was valued at $11,000. One Sibe- 
rian nugget brought a pardon from the 


Czar to the three exiles who found it. 


and promptly turned it over to the 
crown. It yielded $30,000, and the Czar 
probably thought worth more than the 
three exiles. -The largest nugget of 
solid gold ever found in California was 
the famous Oliver Martin nugget, It 
become famous not only because of its 
great size and value, but the wierd 
romance connected with the finding of 
it was related far and wide. Again 
more people have looked upon and 
actually handled the Oliver Martin 
than any othér nugget ever mined. It 
was exhibited in the larger cities of the 
United States, also London and Paris. 
It sold for $22,700, after it had earned 
over $10,000 for exhibition purposes, and 
its facsimile in biases is now te be 
seen in every geological and mining 
museum of note in the world. The 
story_of its finding is as wierd as it 


is Martin, although-a- 


young man, was little better than a 
tramp, who spent his time doing odd 
jobs and in drinking—mostly drinking— 
about the mining camps of Yuba, Tuo- 
lumne, El Dorado and Calaveras coun- 
ties—a veritable camp hanger-on. He 
didn’t even own a pan, much less a 
rocker or long tom. His boon com- 
panion was John Fowler, equally dis- 
solute. 

One night, in November, 1854, the two 
were on their way from Benton’s Bar 
over the Grizzly Mountains to Camp 
Corona, the spot made famous in lit- 
erature by Bret Hart. The fall rains 
had set in, and the streams were run- 

ning high in that section. On the night 
of the 17th, almost stupid with drink, 
the two sought refuge in a deserted 
rhiner’s hut. During the night a heavy 
rain peculiar to Lhe mountain ranges set 
in. - The water fell in torrents, and 
come pouring down the precipitous 
mountain sides.. The narrow cafion 
where Martin and Fowler lay asleep 
-and drunk was soon filled with the 
rushing ‘waters, and threatened to 
sweep away the old shack of a build- 
ing. The two were awakened by the 
water pouring into the cabin, and they 
sought to escape by climbing the steep 
sides of the cafion. Both men were 
swept back into the flood, and were 
carried down the stream in the dark- 
ness. Martin was washed into a 
clump of live ‘oaks, and managed to 
- lodge, clinging to the branches until 
morning, but Fowler was drowned. 
Next’ day, November 18, toward noon, 
when the waters had subsided, Martin 
secured a pick and shovel, and started 
to bury his dead companion‘ He se- 
lected a sandy spot at the base of the 
cliff, and had’net dug down two feet 
when he came upon the nugget. He 
ghade several tests before he could con- 


\ [Contributed to The Times. 


picked up on Sullivan’s Creek. 


e 

vince himself that it was really gold. 
The chunk was bigger than a bull’s’ 
head, and too heavy for Martin to. 
carry. He hurried to Camp Corona 
and secured’the help of a miner. He 
had some difficulty in persuading any- 
one to go with him. At last one con- 
sented, but carefully made the state- 
ment that he was going to help bury 
Fowler, and not to carry nuggets, ts 
he, like the others in the camp, placed 
no confidence in Martin’s find. The 
chunk weighed eighty pounds and re- 
quired the combined efforts of Oliver 
and his assistant to get it to the camp. 
Before starting both men staked, claims, 
Martin, of course, claiming his where 
he had unearthed the big nugget. As 
soon as the news of the great find 
spread miners flocked in, in hundreds, 
and, although the stream was carefully 
prospected for miles, nothing of any 
great value was found. Mr. Martin 
considered that his find and the pecul- 
jar circumstances attending it was an 
act of Providence, and never touched 
intoxicants thereafter, With the money 
that he got from the sale of his nug- 
get he went to mining in a business- 
like manner.. Later he was attracted 


to Yucatan,. where he made over half 


@ million in quartz mining. .He died in 


.New Orleans a few years ago, leaving 


a fortune of over a million dollars. 
The finding of the second largest 
nugget was not quite so romantic. 
though strange enough in its way, for 
it was left to a poor half-breed In- 
dian to pick up a $17,400 nugget at a 
spot that had been gone over time 
and again by experienced prospectors 
and miners. In 1861 a firm of young 
men from: St. Louis had been induced 
to invest in a big placer claim on Mis- 
souri Creek in Nevada county. Old 
miners laughed in their sleeves, if they 
had any sleeves to laugh in, when they 
heard of the deal. They regarded the 
claim as worked out and it had never 
yielded more than “colors” and “‘prom- 
ises.’’ But the new firm took hold with 
all the energy of. new blood and abid- 
ing faith in their . good judgment. 
Sluices. were built. and the hunt for 
gold began. Among the employés was 
a young half-breed Indian. Once when 
the men had gone to their tents for 
their supper at the close of day, and 
the firm miles away, the half-breed 
went down to the creek to wash his 
overalls. The sluice and creek were 
so muddy that one could not see 
clearly beneath the surface. The In- 
dian washed. his overalls and spread 
them an the sluice boards to dry, when 
his attention was attracted to a big 
yellow rock in the muddy stream. He 
got down into the stream and rolled 
the rock over several times. He had 
never seen gold in any other form 
than in tiny flakes and bits the 
size of pinheads, and it therefore never 
occurred to him that gold could be 
found in any such mass as that before 
him. He concluded that it must be 
some sort of a new rock that he had 
discovered. Next morning when he re- 
turned for his overalls he inspected 
the curious rock again and his inquis- 
itiveness getting the better of him he 
called the foreman to inspect it. The 
trained eye of the foreman recognized 
the rock at once, and the camp went 
crazy that day. When the firm re- 
turned next night they found a furore 
of excitement, and miners flocking 
into the camp by hundreds. As the 
story of the nugget spread, hundreds 
came long distances just to feast their 
eyes on the lump of gold and to lift 
the mass in .their hands. It weighed 
Sixty-five pounds and filled a peck 
measure. The firm sold the nugget to 
Adams Express Company for $17,400, 
and presented each of their employés 
in the camp with $100, giving the half- 
breed an extra $300 for his find. The 
claim was worked over carefully, and 
while it yielded a moderate amount of 
dust, no othef nugget larger than a 
pea was found, all of which proves 
that “gold is where you find it.” 
As the recent $42,000 find of the 
Graves Bros. at Coffee Creek is more 
in the nature of a pocket than a nug- 
get, the Monumental nugget unearthed 
by a party composed of Harry War- 
ner, W. A. Tarish, A. Wood, F. N. L. 
Clevering and J. Winstead still stands 
as the.biggest nugget found in Cali- 
fornia during the past thirty years. It 
was found on the Monumental claim 
located near the Sierra Buttes in 
Sierra county. It weighed 1593 ounces 
troy, and was sold for $13,500 to R..B. 
Woodward of San Francisco, who paid 
that amount for it because of its value 
for exhibitive purposes. When melted 
only $9800 was realized, though Mr. 
Woodward cleared enough out of it 
to offset the loss, and a good bonus 
besides,- for it was used far and wide 
for exhibition purposes, and was 
melted by a New York goldsmith lezs 
than twelve years ago. It was exhib- 
in and as well 
S in almost ever arge city-in th 
The finding of nuggets along the 
Trinity River is no new experience. 
As long ago as May, 1870, three French- 
men drove into the old town of Shasta 
and having business with A. Coleman. 
& dealer in hardware, groceries and 
notions, they asked him where would 
be a good spot to locate. He jokingly 
said, ‘go over to Spring Creek.” They 
took his advice and staked out a claim 
in the creek é¢ight miles or so north of 
Redding. A few days later one of the 
Frenchmen picked up a nugget that 
netted the party $6200, and more. The 
Frenchmen worked their claim over 
thoroughly, and as they thought, took 
away all +h nuggets and dust that it 
contained, but ten years later, long 
after the’claim had been abandoned, 
Dent Young found a $520 nugget that 
the Frenchmen had overlooked. And 
way back in 1850 a Portuguese sailor 
picked up a nugget on his claim on 
Trinity River that netted him $300. He 
found it one day while piling some 
stones on which to rest his skillet 
while he cooked. It is said that he al- 
most went erezy with excitement and 
joy. He would bite the lump to test 
its fineness; be boiled it several times 
and would sit for hours looking at 
treasure. He was so afraid that some | 
one would steal his nugget that he‘ 
scarcely slept for a week. But his good 
luck ruined him as a miner, for after 
that dust was beneath his notice, only 
nuggets, and big ones at that, were 
worthy his attention—but he never 
found another as large as his first find 
which he made within a few days after 
he struck camp. He had run away 
from a ‘ship at San Francisco and 
struck well north and in the interior 
to escape being caught, and at the 
time of his arrival on the Trinity River 
could not speak one word of English. 
One instance is on record where one 
man did go.insane at the sight of his 
lucky find. He was a Frenchman, and 
one day found a $5000 nugget in Spring 
Gulch near Columbia, Tuolumne 
county, The discovery made the miner 
insane and he was sent to Stockton 
asylum. The nugget was sold and the 
proceeds sent to his family in.France. 
Not far from where the Frenchman 
made his find Daniel Strain discovered 
a big chunk: of gold quartz weighing 
fifty. pounds, and when crushed netted 
him $8500. Tuolumne county has yielded 
several big nuggets besides the above, 
In 1854 a twenty-eight-pounder was 
=f It sold 
for $7168. At Gold Hill a man named 
Virgin found one weighing 380 ounces 
and valued at $6500. In 1850 a laborer 
with a common spade turned out a 
nugget from the banks of the American 
River near Lawson’s Bar. The nugget 
sold for $19,400. This was in El Darado 
county. In 1867 at Pilot Hill a boulder 
of quartz yielded $8000; this, with a lot 


‘signs of gold. 


of small nuggets, was’taken from the 
Boulder gravel claim and within a tew | 


feet of where stood the Pilot Hill post- | 
office. 

One of the curious finds was up in 
Calaveras county, which section of the 
State, by the way, has furnished some 
of the most valuable chunks of gold 
found in California, but for the most 
part they have been quartz formations, 
rather than nuggets of pure gold. One 
day in the summer of 1858 a fourteen- 
year-old boy named Perkins was play- 
ing with a small water wheel that he 
had whittled out. He took it down to 
a small stream that -ran through a 
worked-over placer claim. In digging 
away the sand for a foundation for his 
toy water wheel, he dug out a nugget 
of gold and quartz as big as a small 
watermelon. When crushed it yielded 
$1800. The strange part of it is that 
the claim had not only been worked 
over and abandoned, but the nugget 
lay at a point! where hundreds of 
miners had passed and repassed in 
their search for gold, and had _ used 
this selfsame nugget as a stepping 
stcne in crossing the -little stream. 
After the discovery of this nugget by a 
boy the miners probably felt like kick- 
ing themselves quite as hard as did the 
party of mineralogists that the British 
government sent to South Africa to re- 
port on the gold-bearing section of that 


country. They camped for the winter | 


on a ledge and built a stone house 
from the rocks of a ledge, but saw no 
After they had aban- 
doned the stone house it was occupied 
by a-poor, ignorant sheep herder, who 
didn’t know a scientific term from a 
Kaffir oath, but he did know quartz. 
The rocks that the scientists had con- 


sidered only fit for building material 


proved to be the richest gold-bearing 
quartz the world has ever seen—the 
world-famous Rand mine. 

It is a curious thing that in all the 
railroad building through sections of 
the country where gold has been found 
in all directions, no quartz has ever 
been unearthed or ledges struck on the 
direct line of the road. One of the 
strong arguments used at the time 
subscriptions were solicited for the 
stock of the Central Pacific Railroad 
was that in building the deep cuts and 
tunnels over the mountains some- 
where, nobody could define just where, 
the company was sure to strike a 
quartz ledge that would turn out to be 
a gold mine rich enough to pay divi- 
dends on the entire capital stock of 
the railroad. But so far as known not 
a color has ever been found in any 
excavation for the Central Pacific or 
any other railroad. Mines have been 
located within short distances of the 
road, and on either side of it, but 
none that the company could claim by 
right of discovery. That nuggets have 
sometimes, if not often, been found in 
out-of-the-way places with not another 
particle of gold within miles, has been 
demonstrated time and time again. 
Only a few years ago a consumptive 
who had sought refuge in the moun- 
tains back of San Diego found a nug- 


get that was as much a surprise to him- 


self as to the prospectors of that sec- 
tion. In his long walks for health and 
exercise he amused himself by looking 
for Indian relics in a cafion. One day 
he visited the cafion, after a long heavy 
rainfall had washed down great masses 
of gravel and earth into the cafion. In 
picking his way alongside the cliff, he 
stumbled over the nugget. He took it 
to San Diego and received $1580 for it, 
which was about five times what he 
thought it was worth. Old prospectors 
went over the ground where the nugget 
was found, and all over the neighbor- 
hocd, but not one found as much as a 
color. A similar find was that made 
by a miner known to all old-timers as 
Dan Hill. He was equally famed as 
a finder of nuggets, and as a drinker 
of whisky; in fact, it is questioned as 
to which gave him the wider reputa- 
tion. One day he and some companions 
were camped in a lonely cafion near 
Dutch Flats, in Nevada county. Hill 
amused himself by running over gravel 
on an abandoned placer claim. Tiring 
of this he went down to the brook to 
wash his hands. There in the running 
water staring him full in the face lay 
a nugget of gold, and white quartz as 
big as his head. How it had laid there 
so exposed to the possible view of hun- 
dreds of miners who had tramped over 
that country and hunted the stream 
from end to end, time and time again, 
was the favorite topic of speculation 
among miners for months after. Hill 
sold his nugget for $12,300, and went 
on a spree that lasted into the second 
year. He serg made a name for himself 


as a nugget finder some 
four years previous. He was 
eking out a existence in 


the places near Ruby Belle camp, in 
Plumas county, and almost within the 
shadow of Mount Shasta, when one day 
he dug out of the gravel a chunk of 
gold. Hill started at once for the near- 
est point where he could turn his gold 
into cash, and the D. O. Mills bank 
in Sacramento handed him $9000 for it. 
Of this, he spent $5000 in San Francisco 
in one week, and was soon as poor as 
ever, and again on the hunt for nug- 
gets. He eked out a miserable exis- 
tence until his big find in 1870, but 
that dissipated, he never made another 
hit, and he died ten years ago in the 
almshouse at Los Angeles. 

One does not have to go further back 
than a few weeks ago to find a case 
where a man was “kicked” into a. 
fortune. Louis Roderigo was some 
weeks ago discharged by the superin- 
tendent of the Mistle Shaft mine, and 


every day for weeks hung around the | 
mine imploring to be taken back. Fi-. 


nally, so the dispatches state, he was 
kicked off the grounds. He secured a 
pick and shovel and grub enough to 
last him a week or two and started off 


prospecting in Bear-Creek on the Pine. 


Ridge, some seventy miles northeast 
from Fresno. Three weeks later he re- 
turned with $9000 in gold dust, and no 
doubt has a claim that will make him 
a millionaire, for his dust was panned 
out in less than two weeks’ actual 
work. Such is life and luck with the 
gold-hunters. If the story of the for- 
tunes that have been made and lest in 
gold mines could be written, it wculd 
read like an enlarged history of Monte 
Cristo. Vv 
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DISTILLATE. 


ENGINES 


Are the best for Crushers, 
Hoisters, Concentrators, 
Etc. The Cheapest Power. 


WE REFER TO: 
Argus Gold Mining Co , Darwin, Cal. 
St. Mining and Water Co, Rands- 
urg, Cal. 
Wood's Dry Concentrator Co., Johannes- 
burg, Cal., and many others. 


AGENTS FOR 
General Electric Co., Motors, Etc, 
Roeblings & Sons’ Wire. 
Van Wie Triplex and Centrifugal 
Pumps. 
Deep-Well Double-Action Cam 
Pump, for mining and irrigation, 


Write for Catalogues. 


S. W. Luitwieler & Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. — 


Angeles Daily Cimes. 


R. S. BAVERSTOCK. 


1. W. MORGAN. 


Bullion Purchased...... 


Practical Ore Testing by ‘Amal 
gamation, Cyanide and Other 
Processes. 
/ 


W 


~ 


tons capacity tor 


DMELTING 
FoR YEARS 


baste: 


Rooms 260-26! 

\itson Brock 

Co 

(At. 


REFINING ASSAYING 

- CYANIDE ano OTHER PROCESSED 

Mines EXAMINED DEALT IN 
BULLION PurcnAseD: 


SP AMERICA 
| 


dl Thirty-five Years’ Practical Experience in 
3 Smelting and Mining. Mines Examined 
and Sales Arranged. - Estimates on Re- 
duction, Plants and Machinery. | 


OUR WORK IS PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
RESULTS ACCURATE. APPLY FOR PRICES — 
AND SAMPLE BAGS. 


organ Co. 


263, 


Rooms 260, 261, 262, 
Wilson Block, 


| | Cor. First and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, 


A 


Telephone Main 1674, 


LAWRENCE CO., 


and Los Angeles, Cal.. 


WYBRO & 


_ San Francisco 


& 


Hydraulic Elevators, Telepiones. 
Co. and Jno, A. Roebling’s Sons Co, 


Mining 
Hoists: 

Pumps 


Fischer Engines, Water Tube and Tubular Boilers, Cochrane Heaters, 
Belting and Packing, Walker Co. Street Railway Power, Lundell Motors’ 
and Dynamos, Transmission and Arc Lighting Apparatus, Electric and 
Wholesale Agents Partrick & Carter 


.. + Installation of Complete Plants a Specialty... . . 


Water Wheels, Ore Cars, Mining Machinery, Etc. 


MERRALLS MILL GO. 
MERRALLS’ HYDRAULIC AND 
TENSION QUARTZ MILLS, 


_' @uaranteed Cheaper, Simpler and Better than Stamps, or anv other mill inthe 
world, for Reducing Hard or Soft Ores or other substances, Wet or Dry; Aiso, 


Rock Breakers, Stamp Mills, Improved Challenge Ore Feeders, 


J 


‘er Estimates made on Complete Plants. Send for circulars. geg 


After two years experimenting we have at lastsucceecedin building a mill for the 
reduction of hard ore that stands today without an equal, whether roller mill or stamps, 


Self-oiling: no oilcan getintothe pulp Will dothe work of stamps with *; the power, 
one-half the wear and tear, and will save a much higher per cent. of gold. Cost to install 


about 44 that of Stam 
grade ore either har 


of same capacity. 


Will work successfully large bodies of low 
or soft much cheaper than any mill built. — 


Address 


MERRALLS MiLL COMPANY, 


45247 Fremont Street, ; 


San Francisco, Calif. 


{ 
. 
bs 4 


it 


MINING HOISTS 
Engines Distillate or 
Pumping Machinery 


Power or 
Horse. 


Either 


Best and Lowest Prices. 


ENGINE C0., 


204. N. Los Angeles St. 


Improyed Water Jacket Smelter. 
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The above cut shows the latest ‘Up-to-date’ Water Jacket Smelter, with ‘‘auto- 
matic blower” and the patent hot-air blast, all combined in the one structure, for the 
treatment of all refractory ores. It has been ably demonstrated to be more economical 
and thorough in its workings than any other in use. The free-milling ores of the West 
carry aless proportion of the whole product. and such ores must necessarily be treated 
by the economical Water Jacket Smelter. This smelter is‘a portable furnace that may 
be taken far into the interior and run successfully with charcoal or coke, and with a less 
quantity of water than any furnaceinuse. The Wind Jacket is made on an entire new 
plan; heating the air as it passes throuh the Pipes by action of super-heated steam by a 
vacuum, coming from asteam drum and the Water Jacket ofthe furnace. By the use of 
hot air at least ten per cent. of fuel is saved and increasing the burden smelted a like 
amount. or more, by reason of the hot air.This entire outfit is sold upon a guaranty 


*| that it will save at least 95 per cent. of the metals. 


By reason of the combination of the smelter, the blower and the hot-air blast, it en- 
ables the manufacturers to sel] these plants at least 25 per cent. lower in prite than any 
made, and can likewise be operated tor 25 per cent less. Acomplete plant, with Water 
Jacket, vacuum blower and the hot-air machinery can be purchased ata very low figure 
‘—say 14 to 16 tons capacity for $1850, 18 to 22 tons, (per 24 bours) for $2350—and so on up to 60 
0, &c., &c. These prices include along list of fixtures, tools, sup- 
plies. &c., which enables the purchaser to put up the plant complete and operate it. A 
smaller and cheaper smelting PAat (without Water Jacket) Gan be had at asmall figure 
—#250 to 8300—with engine and .boiler complete at 8250 to #300—and the Blake Ore 
Crusher of 2% to 4 tons per hour for 8300. There isso much to be said that the best and 
quickest way is to call on or address the company and get full printed information, and 


ll ti red as well. Addres 
“THE PACIFIC SMELTING AND MINING COMPANY, 


111t East Second Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Centrifugal Roller Quartz Mill. 


NTINGTON, 


Manufacturer of— 


CENTRIFUGAL 


ROLLER QUARTZ 
MILLS, 
Concentrators and Ore 
3 Crushers, 
MINING MACHINERY 


Of Every Description. 
143 First St,, San Francisco, Cal, 


© 


Tel. Black Sof. 


B. M. CALKINS. 


LONERGAN & CALKINS, 


/. J. LONERGAN. 


Gold and Silver Refiners and Assayers. | 


Mining Experts and Consulting Metallurgists. 


Miners’ gold and silver bought, also old gold 


and silver. 


Agents for S.S. LIGHTFOOT 
SYNDICATE, London, England. | 


Cable Address *‘Lonergan, Los Angeles.” 


127 ‘West First St., 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dealers in Boilers, Engines, Pumps, 


BOILERS AND ENGINES REPAIRED. 


PUMP 


for Mining, 
for Irrigating. 
for all Purposes. 


Acme Machinery Co., 


347 CENTRAL AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, Cal. . . 


Dynamos and Motors. ot 
Builders of Cold Storage Machinery 
and Ice Plants. 


THOMAS & SON..... 


524. 
Sacramento St, 
San 


— 


' For Hydraulic, Placer and 


Quarts Mines; Made of Finest Steel. 


Steel Work of All Kinds. Write Us for Low Prices. 
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Assays...... 


Analyses an... 


Working Tests. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1897. 


‘ 
— 


_ Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 7, 1897. 

Milling and Water Co.: 
- Gentlemen—The Randsburg Railway Company 
have contracted with the Union Construction Co. 
for the construction of its Railway from Kramer 
to the town of Johannesburg, and the equipment 
of same, work to commence within. twenty days, 
and to be completed and in operation on or be- 

fore the 10th day of December, 1897. 


The road will be owned and operated as an 
independent line, handling the freight and pas- 


senger business for both the Santa Fe and South- | 


. Terminus of the Rand Mining District Railway. 
Distributing point for the Desert Mining Region—Rand, Goler . 
and Panamint. 

~ Center for Ore Milling and Reduction Works. 
Dry Concentrator and Ore Sampling Works, 


ern Pacific, making the town of Johannesburg its N : 
terminus, and the distributing point for the Rand 
Mining District, 
You may rest assured that our company will Son? a 
do all in its power to develop and build up the 
district tributary to its line. Yours truly, 0 
RANDSBURG RAILWAY CO., 
By A. A. Daugherty, President. 
2 
| 
| 
| 
Los.Angeles, Cal., Sept. 8, 1897. Roce’ 13 
‘Johannesburg Milling and Water Co. : | "% TY; 
Gentlemen—Pursuant to our contract with your | . ° ? 
company we are pushing the purchases of all nec- OrstatBusee ; 
essary plant and machinery and erection of build- nee / 
| ings, and will have in operation in Johannes- nite 
rg, not later than October 15, 1897, a fully- 
ipped, modern 10-stamp mill, and will be pre- MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF JOHANNESBURG, THE CENTER OF THE RAND, GOLER AND PARAMINT MINING DISTRICTS. 


at to mill ore in any quantities from mines in 
the: District. 


‘Our mills will be under the management of 
an expert of high standing, and we propose en- 
larging our milling capacity as the business 
requires. Yours truly, 

MONTGOMERY, HICKS & GRIFFITH. 


¢ ¢ 


HEN RY A. DARLING, Preside 
GEO. H. CURTIS, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
GEO. E. PRATT, Secretary. 


Townsite of fice—Fohannesburg, Kern County, Cal, 


Absolute Title will be given to all purchasers of the comgeny” S property. — 


Location of Water Supply, San Bernardino County, : ‘Cal. 
Location of Mills, Kern County, Cal 
Location of Townsite, Kern County, Cal, 


Johannesburg Milling and Water Co. 


‘Principal place of busiuess—Los Angeles, Cal., Hootie 210-212 Wilcox Bldg. 


Notice will be given through the daily press WHEN the Townsite Company’s lands will be placed on the — 


practically all of the known water-bearing lands 


on the Townsite. 


improvement possible. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


The Johannesburg Milling and Water Co. own | 


of the District, and have developed 125,000 gal- 
lons datly of absolutely Pure Water for domestic 
and mailing purposes, with the cortaihity of 


A modern 10-stamp mill now being erected 


A Dry Concentrator Plant, representing an 

outlay of $20,000, is nearly completed. 

Ore Sampling Works have been established, 
where miners can obtain 95 per cent..cash value 
of their ore, less freight charges and cost of 
smelting. 

Postoffice, Telegraph, Telephone and Express 
facilities are established. 

Large Hotel, fully equipped with modern 
conveniences, electric bells, etc.,. and broad ve- 
randas, zow open for guests. 

Broad, graded streets and avenues, with water 
now piped under pressure to the center ot prin- 
cipal streets.. 

Owing to the fact that the ownership of the 
Townsite is largely with the company it renders 


of the atmosphere makes the place especially in- 


NATURE'S SANITARIUM. 
Ideal Townsite. 


Owing to the location of Johannesburg—at an 
altitude of 3500 feet, in the mountains of the 
Desert—it renders the place entirely free from all 
malarial influences, as well as affording enchant- 
ing views in all directions. The highest point 
reached by the thermometer this summer was 
100 deg. in the shade. 

The exceeding dryness and bracing rartnre 


viting to the znvalid. 


>. 


BARNES, 


Mines and Mining Stocks for Sale 


Official Broker fur and Secretary of the 
Cavil Gold Mining and Milling Co, 


H. ELLIS, MINING STOCK BROKER, (Mining Exchange 


SMALL INVESTMENT 


Made in a well-managed Mining Compaiy is likely to show excellent grates if 


MADE JUDICIOUSLY. 


IT IS MY BUSINESS 


GOOD MINING SHARGS ARB A. GOOD THING. 


213 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 


AVIL GOLD 
MINING AND MILLING CO. 


Capital $1,000,000. Shares 1,000,000. — 


OF FICERS—R. E. HEWITT, Pres.: F. H. HEALD, Vice-President; 
CALIFORNIA BANK, Treas.; J, W. BARNES, Sec’y. 


Listed on the L. A. M. and S. Exchange. 


Mines at Garlock, »-- Randsburg. 


- The firat 50,000 Shares of Treasury Stock will be soid at the 
office of the Company, 


Room 205, 202% S. Broadway, 


202% S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gold Cliff 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, in 100,000 SHARES. 


Room 205, 


The Los Fnaeles 


202 South Broadway.... 


DAILY A.M. TO 12 M. 
LISTED STOCKS 


UNLISTED STOCKS. 


and Stock Erchange 


For 2 Cents per Share. 


ge" Send in your orders while price is low. 


BROKER, 


PAR $10 EACH. 


A Second 
‘Commonwealth. 


President, GEO. H. FITTS, 
Secretary, W. H. WREN 


ombstone, Ariz 
Los Angeles 
.Los Angeles 


. LZombsione, Ariz 


— Hasdled on Commission. Mines Carefully Examined’ and 


Louis A. Druehl, 


PINING STOCK BROKER, 


Member Los Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on the Exchange. 


701 South Broadway, - Los Angeles, Cal. 
TELBPHONE—RED 71. 


Ores Assavyed and Analyzed. Mill Tests Made. Mines and Pros- 


Representative Men of the City. 


The Los Angeles Mining Exchange maintains strict 
listing rules. Before the stock of any company may 
be listed, the property is inspected by a competent 
mining engineer, whose reports are always on file. 
Once every month each company whose stock is 
listed must make a financial report to the Exchange 
showing the disbursement of funds. This prevents 
the expenditure of treasury money for any other 
than the legitimate work on the property. _ 


A Regu!ar Clearing House where 
_ all transactions are settled every day, 


125 Members 


The Exchange members may buy and sell the stock of 
any corporation, but these transactions, while made in 
the same call, come under the head of unlisted stocks. 
The Los Angeles Mining Exchange does not pretend 


- to know anything relative to the unlisted stocks. 


The expenditures may be for legitimate development 
work on the mine, or may be not. 


Owners of mining property who desire capital to 
develop same may file a bulletin of particulars with 
the exchange freeof charge. If investigation shows 
merit the capital will be forthcoming. 


Good Standing 


134 S. Broadway. 


Will Buy and Sell Stocks on the 
Los Angeles Mining Exchange. | 


Always posted on the Mines, 
See me. 


Mining Stock 


N. F. WILSHIRE, 


THE OLD DOMINION MINING AND SMELTING CO. 


Capital Stock Puly Paid and Non-Assessable,) 500,000 Shares, ofa 


R. H. D. PAKENHAM. 


«Mining | Stock 


Bought and Sold on the 


_ Par Value of $1.00 per Share, : - Los Angeles Mining Exchange. 
Mining Engineer. | Own three choice claims 200 feet of tenance work, ore assaying $15 to $225 per ton. Plenty of water; ciate taterents carefully. studied 
«Reports Made on All Kinds of Properties. only 6 miles from railroad; listed on the Los Angeles Mining Exchange; experienced: manager; small expenses; sciaihiiiaas 
of the Las Mining Stock sure winner. Ask any broker on the Exchange about these mines. | | 
Exchange. 0. T. PORTER, President. A. BARR, (127 W. First Street. 
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Member of Los Angeles Mining and Stock 
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SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 11, 1897. 


PRICE! Streets and Trains 


~ (At Ail News Agencies 


A MUSEMENTS— 


With Dates of Events. 


\ 
RPH EUM—tos Angeles Society Vaudeville Theater, 
Week Commencing Monday, September 6: ALL HIGH-CLASS CELEBRITIES. 
MATINEE TODAY—Any Seat Children 10c; Gallery 10c. 
Every BOY and GIRL in Los Angeles should see ho Nhe 


___ Prof. Leonidas and His Cats and Dogs., 
ey a CARROLL, the greatest of all Comic Irish Singers and Wits. MISS 
ARY ARNIOTIS, the Strongest Woman in the World. 3 RACKETT BROS., Musi- 
cal Harvesters, MR, GUS LIAMS, the World's Greatest Dialect Comedian. ms G 
FOX and KATIE ALLEN, Refined Comedy Duo. THE NICHOLS SISTERS, Black 
Face Impersonators, 
PRICES NEVER CHANGING---Evening: Reserved seats 25¢ and 50c; Gallery 10c, 
___Regular Matinees Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday. Telephone Main 1447. 


URBANK THEATER— THE HANDSOMEST THEATER 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Today—Matinee at 2:10 p.m. Tonig at and Sunday Night, Last Performances 
of “ HE HEART OF CHICAGO." The Marvelous Approaching Train—A. 
Scenic Marvel—Hundreds turned away nightly, «Secure seats early. 
Seats now on sale, Prices—Gallery 10c; Balcemy 25c; Dress Circle 25c; Orchestra 
50c. Box Office open 9730 am, to 9:30 p.m.. | ~ Tel, Main 1270. 
Next Week—“THE INSIDE TRACK." 


OS ANGELES THEATER— 


ONE WEEK, commencing MONDAY, SEPT. 13, Matinee Saturday, 
David Belasco's ¢¢ 


Romantic Play The of Mar vland 99 Now being 


presented at 
the Baldwin Theater in San Francisco under the personal direction of the author, pre- 


sented by MRS. LESLIE CARTER AND A SUPERB CAST OF PLAYERS. , 


Cc. M. WOOD, Lessee. 
C. WYATT, Manager. 


M ISCELLANEOUS— 


UNDAY ATTRACTIONS— 3 
TERMINAL ISLAND. 


MARINE TUG-OF-WAR, Germany vs. Ireland, 
_AQUATIC POLO\CONTEST, America vs. England, 
7 CRACK SWIMMING RACE, 
TUB AND BROOM RA 


Thrilling Feats of Daring on a tower 125 feet above the sea by the only 


“Human Flying Fish” 


- And a wild slide for life, on a wire 300 feet long in mid-air, by the inimitable clown, 


mio, 7 
Delightful music and dancing, unsurpassed rowing, sailing, bathing and fishing. 
Trains leave First Street Station: 


Take TERMINAL RAILWAY. 
Long Beach _) Saturday: 6, 8:35, 9545 am,, 1:22, 4:50, SiS p.m. 
Terminal Island { Arrive, 8:50, 11;45 AIM sy 4;50, 6:25, 7130 pm. 
East San Pedro { Sunday: 8, 9:45, 11:20 a.m, 22, p.m. 
San Pedro Arrive, 8:50, 11:45 am., 4:50, 6:25, 7:30 p.m. 
Catalina—Saturday: 8:35 am,, 422, 4:50 p.m, arrives 1:45. Sundays 8 am, arzives 


Mt Lowe Daily 9,05 am, 4:55 pm, arrives 6:25 p,m. 
ANTA TONICA— 


Sunday, September 


SHECKELS, THE MAN-YACHT. 


Will voyage from Port Los Angeles to North Beach Bath-house ‘rigged with an 
18-foot silk sail, Don't fail to see this an 


Novel and Perilous Feat. 

Concert at the Band Stand 2 p.m., Los Angeles Military Band. 
Free-GLAM BAKE and CLAM CHOWDER -sefved at noon’at Santa Monica 
Canyon. In the afternoon music Meyers’ a, dancing at Pavilion, cash 


prizes for best lady and gentleman dancers. Last. train leaves the Canyon for Los 
Angeles 4:45 pm. Leaves Santa Monica 8 p.m. 


Southern Pacific Trains 
Leave Arcade Depot 8, 9, 10, fl am, 1, 1:35, 5:5, 6:30 pm, twelve minutes earlier 


from River Station, stopping at Naud, Commercial St, First St, Winthrop and Uni- 
versity. | 4 


ANTA CATALINA ISLAND— 


FOUR DAYS’ FIESTA, 


Sept. 9, 10, 11, 12, inclusive. 
The Crowning Excursion of the Year. Grand Display of FIREWORKS. Music, 
Dancing and Happiness for Everybody. 


TWO BOATS THURSDAY—Leave Los Angeles via S. P. 1100 am. 5:03 p.m. 
Term, 10:15 am., 4:30 p.m. 
ONE BOAT FRIDAY—Leave Los Angeles via S. P. 1:40 
| Term, 1:22 p.m. 
THREE BOATS SATURDAY—Leave Los Angeles via S. P. 9:00 am, 1:40, 5,03 p.m. 
| Term, 8:35 422, 4:50 pm 
-TWO BOATS SUNDAY—Leave Los Angeles via ai 815 am.. 5:03 p.m. 


erm. 8:00 a.m., 5:15 p.m. 
N.S. G. W. CELEBRATION. 
Tel. Main 36. BANNING CO., Agents, 222 S. Spring St, Los Angeles. _ 


FE ROUTE ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


LAST SAN EXCURSION 


THIS SEASON. 


Trains leave La Grande Station 9 a.m. and2p.m. 


THE CELEBRATED SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND Will Give Coen 
Every Saturday and Sunday During the Season at REDONDO BEA 
#8 :23 


Leave DOWNEY AVCNUGC., 98:23 aM. 99:33 am. 
T. AINS Leave La Grande Station... 8:37, *9:45, t11:03 a.m. 1:00, *5:40, 16:15 p,m. 
R. Leave Central Avenue.......... 48:49, 9:58, 11:15 a.m. *1:13, 5:53, 16:27 p.m. 
* Daily. tSaturday and Sunday only. 
Saturday and Sunday Last Train Leaves the Beach returning at 8 p.m. 
i WARDED ANOTHER MEDAL, | 

Chautauqua June 17, com- 22034 South 
letes a list of Fourteen & = 
edals, unquestionable posite 


Indorsements. 


OLD REFINERS AND ASSAYERS— 


Largest establishment in Southern California and 25 years’ experience. Metal- 
lurgical Tests of all kinds mace and Mines Experted. United States Mint prices 

> paid for gold and silver in any form. SMITH & IRVING, 
Formerly WM. T. SMITH & CO, 128 North Main Street; Office, room & 


STRICH FARM, SOUTH PASADENA— 
9 CHICKS HATCHED SEPTEMBER &. 
A Complete Line of Boas and Tips at Producers Prices, - 


CV ANTA MONICA, SUNDAY, SEPT. 12— 
Sheckels, the Man-Yacht. ........ 


Southern Pacific Trains leave Arcade Depot 8, 9, 10, 11 a.m., 1, 1:35, 5:15, 6:30 pm. 


. E. HOWARD, MINES— | | 
| And Mining Stock Bought and Sold. 


Mat! Orders Solicited. Room 345, Wilcox Building. 
CUT FLOWER 


REDONDO CARNATIONS—432, Floral designs’ 


266 8. Broadway. same side City Hall, Tel. 11%  ##Plowers nackei for shipping. 


JN LESi LORAL C ANY Eaward Gray, Proprietor 


1# South Spring treet, 


7 Tel. Red 1072, Flowers, Floral Designs, Floral Requisites 
JUsT RECEIVED.. T 
Fruit and Vegetables —Lines and Fancy German 
ALTHOUSE FRUIT CO., 213-215 W. Second St. Tel. Main 398, 


MINERS DYNAMITED. 


Five Whites and Twenty-five Kat- 
firs Killed. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) » 
JOHANNDSBURG, Sept. 10.—(By 
African Cabie.] An explosion of dyna- 
mite*in the magazine of the George 
Goch deep-level mine caused terrible 


Fatal Explosion in a Brewery. 
VIENNA, Sept. 10.--By the explosk 
af | in’ the brewery 

stae oday, eleven rsons w 
killed and many inured.” 


William Fought Shadows. 


HAMBURG, Sept. 10.—Emperor Wil- 
liam today personally commanded the 
attacking force in the army maneu- 


| 


Seats now on sale, selling rapidly. Prices---25c, 50c, 75c, $1 and $1.50, ‘Tel. Main 70 | 


| They were seen coming across 


_rounded their dying companions, 


Strikers Bowled Over 
Dy Bullets, 


Latimer, Pa, the Scene of 
~ the Bloodshed. 


Deputies Resent a Blow Given 
‘Their Sherif, 


MANY DEAD AND WOUNDED. 


Hungarians are Wild With 
Excitement. 


Third Brigade “Ordered Out by 
theeGovernor. 


Firing Party Terrified by Its 
Own Shuoting. 


TOWN’ TURNS OUT PELL-MELL. 


Marchers and Officers Both from 
Hazleton—Latter Met the Miners 
at the Edge of the Village—Riot 
Act Read—The Tragedy. 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

HAZELTON (Pa.,) Sept. 10.—The 
strike situation reached a terrible cri- 
sis on the outskirts of Latimer this 
afternoon, when a band of deputy sher- 
iffs fired into a mob of miners. The 
men fell like so many sheep, and the 
excitement has been so intense that 
no accurate figures of dead and 
wounded can .be obtained. Reports 
run from fifteen to twenty killed, with 
forty or more wounded. 

One man who reached the scene to- 
night counted thirteen corpses. Four 


tween Latimer and Harleigh. Those 
who were not injured carried their dead 
and wounded friends into the woods, 
and estimates are baffling. Some of 
those known to be dead are: 
MIKE CHENOLL, Harwood. 
FRANK CHEKA, Harwood. 
JOHN STANISKA, Crystal Ridge. 
GEORGE KULICK, Harwood. 
STEVE HORRICK, Harwood. 
Among the injured are: 
GEORGE KRESE, Harwood. 
JOHN KERLOVICH, shot in neck. 


_ANDREW RHABOLICK, shot in 
breast. 

JOHN KULECH, shot in the stom- 
ach. 


JOHN DAMENSKE, shot in the legs. 

GEORGE VREICHEK, shot in both 
legs. 

JOHN FORTI, shot in head; will die. 

JOHN KLESHOK, shot in hip. 

KASIMIR DALIS, shot in breast. 

JACOB KULSHOT, shot through 
body; will die. 

STEVE ERSKU, shot in body. 

JOHN KOLI, shot in arm and left 

JOSEPH BOBICK, shot through 
back. 

JOHN TREIBLE, a deputy, shot in 
arm. 

Three bodies were found tonight on 
the road near Latimer. 

The strikers left Hazelton about 3:30 
o’clock this afternoon, and it was their 
intention to go to Latimer. As soon as 
this became known, a band of deputy 


T sheriffs was loaded on a trolley car and 


went whirling across the mountain to 
the scene where the bloody conflict fol- 
lowed. After reaching Latimer, they 
left the car and formed into three com- 
panies under Thomas Hall, BE. A. Hess 
and Samuel B. Price. They drew up 
in line at the edge of the village with a 
fence and a line of houses in their rear. 
$heriff Martin was in entire com- 
mand, and stood in the front of the 
line until the strikers approached. 
the 
ridge and Martin went out to meet 
them. The men drew up suddenly and 
listened in silence until he had once 
more read the riot act. This finished, 
a low muttering arose among the for- 
eigners and there was a slight move- 
ment. Perceiving this, the Sheriff 
stepped forward toward them and in a 
determined tone forbade an advance. 
Some one struck the Sheriff, and the 
next moment there was a command to 
the deputies to fire. The guns of the 
deputies instantly belched forth a ter- 
rible volley. The report seemed to 
shake the very mountains, and a cry of 
dismay went up from the people. 

The strikers were taken entirely by 
surprise, and as the men toppled and 
fell over each other, those who re- 
mained unhurt stampeded. The men 
went down before the storm of bullets 
like ten-pins, and the groans of | the 
dying and wounded filled the air. The 
excitement that followed was simply 
indescribable. The deputies seemed to 
be terror-stricken at the deadly exe- 
cution ‘of their guns, and, seeing the 
living strikers fleeing like wild and the 
others dropping to the earth, they 
went to the unfortunates whom they 
had brought down. 

The town of Latimer rushed pell- 
mell to the scene, but the shrieks of 
the wounded drowned the cries of the 
sympathizing and half-crazed inhabi- 
tants. A reporter who soon afterward 
reached the scene, found the road jead- 
ing to Latimer filled with groups of 
frightened’ Hungarians. Some sur- 
and 
others, fearful of pursuit, clung to the 
new-comer and begged his protection, 

At Farley's Hotel there were two 
men lying on the porch. Both had been 
shot in the head., 


havoc. Five white men and twenty- 


vers, all the troops being engaged 
‘®ve Kaffirs were killed, 


n 
 @gainst an imaginary army. 


One man had three bullets in him. 


+ 


others besides lie in the mountains be-., 


His groans and appeals for a. doctor 
were heartrending. All along the road 
the wounded men who were able to 
leave the field of battle scattered them- 
selves and sought the shade of trees 
for protection, but there was no need 
of that then. - Approaching the place 
Where the shooting occurred, people 
were met wringing their hands:‘and be- 
moaning the catastrophe. They could 
not talk intelligently, and it was with 
the greatest, difficulty that information 
could be gleaned. 

Along the bank of the trolley road 
men lay in every position, some dead, 
others dying. Three bodies, face down- 
ward, lay along the incline, and others 
were but a short distance away. On 
the other side of the road as many 
bodies lay. The schoolhouse was trans- 
formed into a temporary hospital, and 
some of the wounded were taken there. 
The colliery ambulance was summoned 
to the place as soon as possible, and 
upon its arrival two men, both shot 
through the legs, were loaded into the 
wagon. All along the hillside wounded 
men were found, on the roadside and 
the fields. Many miners who had been 
carried to distances could not be found. 

As soon as the news of the shooting 
reached Hazelton there was consterna- 
tion.- \Within ten minutes the streets 
were blocked with excited people. The 
Lehigh Traction Company immediately 
Started a number of extra cars on the 
Latimer line, and doctors and clergy- 
men responded promptly. The rush. of 
people to Latimer was so great that the 
passage of vehicles along the road was 
impeded. 

During the excitement the deputies 
turned their attention to the wounded, 
and carried many of them to places 
where they could be more comfortably 
treated. Martin Roski, an intelligent 
Hungarian from Mount Pleasant, who 
was shot in the arm, was seen by a 
reporter and gave this version of the 
affair: 

“We were going along the road to 
Latimer, and the deputies were lined 
across the road barring our passage. 
We tried to go through them, and did 
not attempt to hit or molest them, 
when they fired upon us. We ran, but 
they kept on shooting at us while we 
ran. It was all their fault.” 

Citizens’ meetings were held at va- 
rious parts of the city tonight. Opin- 
ion was divided about the responsibil- 
ity of the shooting. At one meeting, 
held in Van Wyckle’s Casino, attended 
by bankers, coal operators and promi- 
nent men, resolutions were’ atbpted 
calling on Gov. Hastings to send the 
militia here immediately. At ahother 
mass meeting attended by thousafids of 
people, the sentiment was against 
bringing in the troops here, and it is 
asserted by those that know that there 
would be no necessity for having the 
deputies here. 


BRIGADE ORDERED OUT. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

HARRISBURG (Pa.,) Sept. 10.—The 
Third Brigade has been ordered out 
by the Governor. 

Gov. Hastings’s son is commander of 
the brigade. The Governor also in- 
structed Gen. Schall to hold the First 
Brigade in readiness. The troops will 
mobilize at Hazelton, and are expected 
to be on the scene before daybreak. 
Capt. A. R. Paxton, .U.S.A., attached 
to the National Guard, started for 
Hazelton tonight. Superintendent 


-Creighton of the middle division of the 


Pennsylvania camp, was in conference 


at the Executive Maiisieh, and has ar-. 


ranged for’ the speedy tr 4 

REPORT AT WILKESBARRE. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
WILKESBARRE (Pa.,) Sept. 10.—A 

report has reached here that twenty- 

one were killed and forty injured in 

the miners’ riot near Hazleton. 


* 
THE SHERIFF’S STORY. 


Would Have Been Killed Had the 
Deputies not Fired. 
{ASSOC IATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
_ WILKESBARRE (Pa.,) Sept. 10.— 
Sheriff Martin left for home on the 7 
o’clock train for Hazelton. He Was 
met at the depot by his legal adviser. 
The two got into a cab and drove to 
the courthouse, where they were clos- 
eted together for some time. The 
Sheriff was reluctant to say whether 
he had*given the command to fire, 
Wut afterward admitted that he had. 


The Sheriff's detailed statement is as. 


follows: 

“I heard early this morning that the 
strikers were going to the breaker at 
Latimer to compel the men there to 
quit work. I resolved to intercept 
them, and, if pose. prevent them 
from reaching the breaker. One of my 
deputies told me that the strikers 
would be probably heavily armed. I 
gxot my deputies, seventy in number, to 
meet at a certain place. They were 
all armed. I told them to keep cool 
under all circumstances. 

“The trouble began at 6 o’clock. I 
met the marching column. I halted 
them and read the proclamation. They 
refused to pay any attention, and re- 
sumed their march. Then I called 
to the leader to stop. He ignored my 
orders. I then attempted to arrest 
him. The strikers closed in on me. 
They acted very viciously, kicking me, 
knocking me down and trampling upon 
me. I called upon my deputies to aid 
me, and they did so, but they were 
unable to accomplish much. 

“I realized that something had to 
be done at once, or I would be killed. 
I called to the deputies to discharge 
their firearms into the air over’ the 
heads of the strikers, as it might prob- 
ably frighten them. It was done, but 


had no effect whatever on the  in- 
furiated foreigners. The strikers then 
made a still bolder move, and at- 


tempted tc surround my entire force 
of deputies. I realized that the foreign- 
ers were a desperate set, and valued 
life at a very small figure. 

“IT saw that parleying was of no 
avail, as the infuriated men were too 
excited to listen to reason, and that 
myself and deputies would be killed if 
we were not rescued or if we did not 
defend ourselyes. I then called upon 
the deputies to defend themselves, and 
shoot if they must, to protect our lives 
or to protect the property that they 
had been sent out to guard. The next 
second there were a_ few scattered 
shots fired into the foreigners, and a 
moment later the entire force of dep- 
uties discharged a solid volley into 
the crowd. I hated to give the com- 
mand to shoot, and was awful sorry 
that I was compelled to do so, but I 
was there to do my duty, and I did 
it as I.best knew how, and as my 
conscience dictated, as the strikers 
were violating the laws of the com- 
monwealth, and flatly refused to obey 
the proclamation that I read to them. 
They insisted on doing violence and 
disobeying the laws. 

“The scene after the shooting was 
simply terrible, and I would willing), 
not have had it occur, but as a public 
official I was there to see that the 
law was obeyed and lived up to, and I 
merely did my duty. 

“The entire crowd of foreigners, as 
soon as the volley had been fired by 
my deputies, turned and started to re- 
treat. They rushed off in all direc- 
tions as fast as they could, taking as 
many of their dead and wounded’ with 
them as they were able to carry.’ The 
excitement at the time was simply ter- 
rible, and I would not go through an- 
other ordeal of the kind for a for- 
tune.” 


\ \ 
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'suit over a_ horse 


EARTH 
Collision on a Colorado 
‘Mountain Side, 


— 


Rio Grande Flyer Flies into 
a Midland Train, 
Passengers and Live Stock are 

Scattered Broadcast. 


HUMAN BEINCSBURNED ALIVE 


Probably Thirty Persons Die 
| Most Miserably. 


Of the Eighteen Injured Five 
‘ _ May not Recover. 


J. Longman of Whittier, Cal., is 
Among Those Hurt. 


CARELESS CONDUCTOR AT FAULT. 


People at a Distance Thrown from 
Bed by the Shock of the Meeting 
Trains—Thrilling Escape of Two 
Messengers. 


_ (ASSOCIATED RRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
NEWCASTLE (Colo.,) Sept. 10.—The 
worst wreck in the history of the State 
of Colorado occurred at 12:50 o'clock 
this morning on the track of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande and Midland rail- 
ways, one and one-half miles west of 
this place. After twelve hours of in- 
cessant work by the wrecking crews in 
clearing away the debris and rescuing 
the bodies of those who perished, it is 
yet impossible to secure more than an 
estimate of the loss of life, and not 
half of those known to be dead have 
been identified. Many of the unfortu- 
nate never will be known, and it is 
possible that the number killed will 
always be in doubt. From the best in- 
formation obtainable now, fully thirty 
persons are believed to. have perished, 
while eighteen were taken out of the 
wreck suffering from serious injuries. 
The wreck was caused by a head-end 
collision between a Denver and Rio 
Grande pasenger train, running forty 
miles an hour, and a special Colorado 
Midland stock train, running at a 
speed of probably thirty miles an hour. 
So terrific was the concussion that both 
engines, baggage and express cars, 
smoker and day coach and two stock 
cars were totally demolished, and the 
track torn up for rods in both direc- 
tions. To add to the horror of the 
scene the wreckage at once caught fire 
from an explosion of a gas tank on the 
passenger train and burned so rapidly 
that many passengers, pinned beneath 


the debris, were burned to death be- 
fore help could reach them. 

The most generally accepted theory 
as to the cause of the wreck seems to 
be that Conductor Burbank of the Mid- 
land special, anticipating the time of 
the passenger, undertook to “steal a 
a station” and beat the passenger into 
Newcastle. Burbank escaped  unin- 
jured, and upon orders from Coroner 
Clark has been placed under arrest by 
the Sheriff. Midland Engineer Ostran- 
der is missing, and a thorough search 
all about his engine fails. to reveal his 
bones or any vestige of his remains. It 
is thought that possibly when he saw 
the threatened danger he jumped from 
his engine and, realizing his negli- 
gence, took to the hills. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Strouse, who live 
three hundred feet from the scene of 
the accident, report that when the two 
trains met the shock was so great as 
to literally hurl them out of bed. Some 
say the noise was heard and the 
shock felt at Newcastle. 

The list of the dead and injured, as 
far as known, is as follows: The dead— 

J. F. KEENAN, mail agent of Den- 
ver. 

ROBERT S.HOLLAND, fireman, D. 
and R. G., of Salida. | 

MRS. ALEXANDER HARTMAN and 
two sons of Hercher, Ill. 

JAMES ERRICK of Chicago. 

CHARLBS LEEPER of Clarion, Pa. 

WILLIAM GORDON, engineer of 
passenger train. 

WILLIAM HINTZ, fireman. 

The injured: | 

REV. ALEXANDER HARTMAN, 
Hercher, Ill.; both legs broken and 
badly burned. | 

JOHN S. STRANDER of Blackfoot, 
Idaho; leg broken and face cut, and 
burned .and bruised. 

MISS PEARL CORNELL of Alciel, 
Or.; hip dislocated. 

J. C. YEAGER of Toledo, O.; injured 
internally. 

J. LONGMAN of Whittier, Cal.; 
slightly wounded. 

MRS. MARY ISRAEL, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; slightly injured internally. 

F. SNYDER of Independence, 
Kan.; slightly burned. 

D. H. M’ANENY of. Victor, Colo.; 
face burned. 

O. V. TYSON of Cockrell, Mo.; cut 
badly about head. 

R. H. BRICKLEY of Chicago; back 
injured. 

J: G YOUNG of St. Louis, 
forehead. 

THOMAS NASH of Moab, Utah; left 
arm broken, badly burned on face. 

FRANK P. MANNIX, Victor, Colo.; 
bruised and slightly burned. | 

R. W. SHOTT, Clarion, Pa.; badly 
bruised. 

BRAKEMAN KNAPP, leg crushed. 

JAMES B. FOLDBY, express messen- 
ger; bruised... 

WILLIAM S. MESSMER, 
messenger; bruised. 

The case of Engineer Ostrander of 
the freight engine, is still in doubt. 

Ten bodies were found in the ruins 
of one car and four in another. The 
charred remains of two women appar- 
ently clasped in each other’s arms, 
were found. Their heads and lower 
limbs were burned off. In the dress 
bosom of each was found a lady’s gold 
watch. Upon one side of one was in- 
scribed ‘“‘From mother to Mamie.” 

Telegrams from all parts of the coun- 
try inquiring for friends and relatives 
are pouring in. 

Frank P. Mannix, a newspaper man 
of Victor, Colo., who was in the smoker 
and escaped with some painful burns 
and bruises, said today: ‘““Words can- 
not express the horror of the scene. 
The crash came unexpectedly. Sud- 
denly all was darkness. The air was 
filled with cinders, splinters and heated 
gases. Then the flames darted up on 
either side. The scene was simply inde- 
scribable. The flames were in a sense 
a godsend, for with their aid the win- 
dows were located, even though pas- 
sengers had to jump through flames.” 

Charred fragments of limbs and the 
bodies of a number of persons have 
been taken out of the ruins, but it is 
not likely that any more bodies will be 
positively identified, and it seems cer- 
tain that the number killed will al- 
ways remain in doubt. The Coroner 
found a shaving mug with the name 
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Points of the Hews in Today's Cimes. 


The City—Pages 21, 22, 23. 24, 25, 28. 
Dovener party goes to Catalina... 
Pyle’s brother testifies in the 
Camish trial....Severe illness of Sen- 
ator White....New scheme for an ex- 
Hibition building and convention 
hall....How McManus split a log.... 
More trouble for a fake Alaskan °“om- 
pany....Improvement of city parks.... 
A San Pedro editor’s troubles....Queer 
and buggy.... 
Mysterious disappearance of a 
rancher....A doctor makes a gun play. 
Pacific Coast—Page 19. 

Thunder storms in Northern : Ari- 
zona—A man supposed to have been 
drowned....State Board of Equaliza- 
tion makes reductions....Suicide of a 
Washington girl....Disclosures -affect- 
ing a collector of customs....The let- 
ter-carriers and the salary question. 
Bull Creek man killed by dynamite.... 
Last day of the Native Son gathering 
at Santa Rosa..--Eureka races....Ten- 
thousand-dollar fire at Santa .Cruz.... 
Valley road trains running to Vislia. 
Appropriation for a Visalia exhibit at 
New York....State Fair races....Brit- 
ish steamer Cheang-Hye-Teng foun- 
ders and her captain kills himself.... 
Wholesale poisoning on Washington 
ridge....Dr. Kuhlman’s appeal....The 
steamer Cleveland arrives with sixty- 
five passengers and $400,000 in Klon- 
dyke gold—Loss of an Arctic whaler— 
‘Drunkenness and disorder at Dawson. 
Seven persons injured in an electric- 
car aecident....New Arizona railroad 
corporation....Supreme Court rulings. 


Financial and Commercial—Page 26. 


Better aspect of the money market 
at London helps all stocks....Money 
easy at New York.-..Liverpool, San 
Francisco and Chicago. grain....Coast 
produce quotations....Dairy products. 
Petroleum....Silver, copper and lead. 
New York ‘stocks and bonds....San 
Francisco quotations on mining shares, 


‘water fight....The Haskin 


General Eastern—Pages 17, 18, 19, 20 

Sixty miners reported killed or in- 
jured in a riot at Latimer, Pa.—Third 
Brigade ordered out....Further partie- 
ulars of the disastrous railroad colli- 
sion near Newcastle, Colo....Human 
fragments in the Luetgert case again 
in court....Corbett accepts an offer for 
a fight with Fitzsimmons....Secretary 


of the Interior sustains a Southern Pa-. 


cific land grant—The important de- 
cision on marble lands..--Booth-Tuck- 
er’s colonies....The outlook in Ireland. 
Whole companies of Brazilian troops 
destroyed by dynamite....The Hon- 
duras syndicate. 

By Cable—Pages 18, 19. 

Weyler called on to explain rebel oc- 
cupation of Victoria de las Tunas— 
Cubans to set up a government there. 
Five whites and twenty-five Kaffirs 
killed in an African mine....Eleven 
killed and many injured in an Austrian 
brewery....Emperor William leads in 
the army maneuvers....Peace con- 
cluded between Uruguay and _ the 
rebels....Editor Hutton of the London 
Spectator dead....London Times 
presses surprise at the Bank of Eng- 
land accepting silver for its reserve 


fund. 
Southern California—Page 27. 


Native Sons at Catadina....Polo races 
at Santa Monica....San Diego filled 
with excursionists....Forest fires in 
Lytle Creek Cafion....Active work on 
the San .Gabriel power system.... 
Riverside’s county salary question set- 
tled....New move in Chula Vista 
case in 
Pasadena....Improvements at Laguna 


beach....Orange county race prospects. 
At Large—Pages 17, 18, 19, 20. 


Dispatches were also received from 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Topeka, Iola, 
Kan.; Denver, New York, Chicago, 
London, San Francisco, Washington 


and other places. 
Weather Forecast, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—For 
Southern California: Fair Saturday, 
except fog on the coast in the morn- 
ing; Westerly winds, | 
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DUSTONBOARD 


Steamer Cleveland Back 
at Seattle, 


Four Hundred Thousand Dollars 
in Klondyke Gold. 


Sixty-five Passengers All Sing 
One Refrain. 


Food Supply tn the North Country 
Cannot Keep Alive Those Now 
at Dawson —Drunkenness and 
Disorder Prevail There, 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


SEATTLE (Wash.,) Sept. 10.—The 
steamship Cleveland, eleven days from 
St. Michaels, arrived in the straits at 
2:30 o'clock this morning, and was 
boarded by representatives of the As- 
sociated Press who were in waiting for 
her. She brings sixty-five passengers 
and about $400,000 in gold dust. Thir- 
ty-eight of the passengers -are from 
the goldfields and twenty-seven are 
carpenters returning from St. Michaels, 
where they went to construct boats for 


the North American Transportation 


and Trading Company. 

The story of the fabulous wealth of 
the Klondyke, Bonanza, El Dorado 
and other mines tributary to the 
¥ukon, is reiterated by the returning 
miners, but the warning which has 
already been given, stay away from 
the goldfields this winter, is empha- 
sized by everyone on board: They say 
that hundreds of people must go hun- 
gry this winter, and that many will 
certainly Starve to death as the food 
supply in the country is far below 
what will be required to keep alive 
those already in Dawson City. If.the 
ers fail to get up the river from St. 
St. Michaels, the suffering will be 
something awful. 

On July 26 the stores of the Alaska 
Commercial Company and the North 
American Transportation and Trading 
Company at Dawson were closed, and 
notices posted on their doors that no 
more provisions would be sold. until 
another steamer arrived from the 
mouth of the Yukon. 


The river steamer P. R. Weare, en 


route from Dawson to St. Michaels, 


struck on a sand-bar, July 29, thirty- 


five miles from Circle City. Her pas-. 


sengers.- remained on board until Au- 
gust 13, when they were taken off 
by the steamer Healy and brought to 
St. Miéhaels. 

The steamer Excelsior of San Fran- 
cisco left St Michaels two days before 
the Cleveland, but when three days 
out she broke a propeller-blade and 
was compelled to lay up at Dutch Har- 
bor for repairs. The Cleveland left 
Dutch Harbor September 3, and the 
Excelsior was expected to, make her 
repairs and get away on the sixth. 

The following is the passenger list 
of the Cleveland: 


A. J. Green, Mrs. F. A. Bieber, 
Groff, Miss Lotta Burns, 
‘John Guyer, T. H. Beaumont and 
James Gallager, child, 

Mrs. A. P. Henderson, A. Barker and wife 
L. V. Holder, H. J. Burrows, 

P. Kelly, | <A. Bolthoff, 

William Lowden, Mike Broolardig, 

E. Leonard, ergo, 

Samuel Matthews, S. R. Churchill, 
John Quiner, Fritz Kloak 


Charles Engle, wife 


George Reynolds, 
and four children, 


Frank Segrin, 


H. Shroeder, George Forman, 

Walter Sherman, ‘Rudolph Flour, , 

T. J. Allen, Charles Ross, 

H. Anderson, M. Misamore. 
Anderson, 


The following is a list of miners 
who brought the larger amounts in 
gold dust: 

T. J. ALLEN, $35,000. 

‘A. SEGRIN, $17,000. 

P. SHROEDER, $18,000. 

MISS LOTTA BURNS, $7000, 

CHARLES ENGLE, $20,000. 

A. P. BARBER, $10,000. 

FRITZ KLOAK, $12,000. 

SAMUEL MATTHEWS, $5000, 


GEORGE REYNOLDS, $5000, 
M. MISAMORE, $3000. 
HANS ANDERSON, $2500. 


B. ANDERSON, $3000. 

JAMES GALLAGER, $2000. 

BANK OF BRITISH COLUMBTA, 
$5000, 

Just before leaving St. Michaels the 
survivors of a most disastrous wreck, 
in which forty-two. men lost. their 
lives, reached the island. Only nine 
persons live to tell the tale of one of 
the most terrible trips ever taken Tn 
Arctic waters. The steam. whaler 
Nevarch of San Francisco, cruising in 
the Arctic waters, got caught in an 
iceberg. The particulars of the fearful 
loss of life which followed the un- 
fortunate shipwreck were not obtained 
by any of the passengers of the Cleve- 
land, nor by any of her crew. They 
left St. Michaels two hours after the 
survivors were brought in by the 
revenue cutter Bear and were too busy 
getting ready for their own journey 
to obtain the full story. As much of 
it as they Know is contained in the 
brief summary above and a few ad- 
ditional facts. 

After the steamer became jammed in 
the ice, there must have been part 
of the crew who tried to get out by 
making their way across the ice. 
There were thirty-one of these, and 
they perished. Eleven more froze to 


death in the boat, leaving nine sur-. 


vivors. These nine consist of Capt. C, 
A. Whiteside and wife, the first and 
fourth mates and four seamen. They 
made their way owt on a canvass 
canoe and reached Cooper Island, 
There. they raised signals of distress, 
which were observed by the revenue 
cutter Bear, cruising north of Point 
Barrow. 

The Nevarch was a steamship of 
1783 gross tonnage and 1345 net tone 
nage. She. was 268 feet long, 43 feet 
beam and drew 1235 feet of water. 
She was built in 1877, and was owned 
in San Francisca. 


Among (he passengers on the Clevee 
whose home- 


land was Charlies Ross, 
is in the Northwest ‘Territory. Ross 
accompanied the first detachmen: of 
mounteli police, into the Yukon ‘cour. 
trv. and has been there ever «nee, 
He was chief of the scouts during the 
Reil rebellion in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, and in that campaign served 
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with Capt. P. D. Hughes of this city. 


Ross, during his residence on the 


' Yukon, visited and prospected in all 


of the promising mining sections. He 
Said that all of the claims and tribu- 
taries of the Klondyke which show any 
sort of promise have been located. 
During the summer 
prospecting. 
- Ross believes that the American side 
, of the line offers theybest inducements 
to miners. He visited Forty . Mile 
Creek. and the camps on tributarics, 
and found them” practically deserted, 
averybody having gone in the rush to 
the KlondyKe. Joe Dyer and his part- 
ner, Mathieson, were working one 


he put in his time 


claim on Forty Mile Creek from which, 


they took cut during fifty days of the 
summer - $50,000. 
ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 
{(ASS@CIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


SEATTLE (Wash.,) Sept. 10.—The 
steamer Cleveland, Capt. Hall, twelve 
days from St. Michaels, arrived ,this 
evening with sixty-five passengers and 
about $400,000 in gold dust. This 
amount is only approximate, as many 
of the miners on board refuse to state 
the exact amounts they brought with 
them. Purser J. W. Whitbeck of the 
Cleveland had in his charge $140,000, 
and he states that this amount and 
what he knows of on board will foot up 
about $400,000. 

The steamer Excelsior of San Fran- 
cisco left St. Michaels two days before 
the Cleveland, but when six days out 
she broke two propellor-blades by run- 
ning on a bar in Bering Sea, and put 
into Dutch Harbor for repairs. When 
the Cleveland left Dutch Harbor, Sep- 
tember 3, it was expected the Excelsior 
would-complete her repairs by Septem- 
ber 6 and continue on her journey. The 
Excelsior has on board about one hun- 
dred passengers, and it is stated that 
she has gold dust amounting to nearly 
$1,000,000. 

Perhaps the most serious disaster 
which has befallen any of the expedi- 
tions is that which may have over- 
taken the old side-wheel steamer Eliza 
Anderson, which, in company with the 
stern-wheeler W. K Merwin, the 
schooner W. J. Bryan and the tug J. 
B. Holyoke, the latter towing a barge, 
the old Polytofski, sailed from Puget 
Sound for St. Michaels a month ago. 
The captain of the Cleveland reports 
that on August 24a heavy gale sprang 


- up off Kodiak, and the Eliza Anderson 


became separated from the rest of the 
flotilla. 

A short time’ before, she had 
signalled to the Holyoke that she was 
short of coal and wanted the ‘tug 
to come to her agsistance. Before the 
tug could do so, the barge she was 
towing broke loose and she was forced 
to go in search of it. The Eliza An- 
derson. was meanwhile blown out of 
sight of the other two vessels, and her 
fate is still unknown. It is thought 
she may have reached Kodiak. The 
captain of«the Holyoke has no idea 
that the Eliza Anderson is in serious 
danger, but thinks she made Kodiak in 
safety. 


The Eliza Anderson. sailed from Se- 
attle for St. Michaels, where she ex- 
pected to transferher freight and pas- 
sengers to the steamer Merwin, and a 
scow carried up “6n the old Russian 
funboat Polytofski; which-left Seattle 
on the same day.” The Anderson car- 
Tied 125 passengers and about one hun- 
dred and fifty tons of freight. She was 
commanded by Capt. Tom, Pawers,. one 
of the best-known skippers on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The Anderson was the old- 
est boat on the Sound, having been 
built at Portland in 1859. She wag re- 
built once since the’first trip out of the 
Columbia River, and was overhauled 
and repaired several times. She was 
subjected to a process of this kind just 
' before leaving Seattle, and Inspectors 
of Hulls and Boilers _. Bryant and 
Cherry, after going through her from 
stem to stern, pronounced her safe. 
Cleveland passed the steamer 
Humboldt thirty-five miles from St, 
Michaels on Sunday, August 29. Before 
the departure of the Humboldt from 
Seattle rumors of strife among the 
members of the parity were frequent. 
When the Cleveland put into Dutch 
Harbor for coal on her down trip, Capt. 
Hall was informed that the dissensions 
had reached such an acute stage that 
open threats were made to lynch Mayor 
Wood. Before the Humboldt left there, 
however, a truce was patched up, and 
she proceeded on her voyage to St. 
Michaels. 

Albert Bryan of Seattle, who returned 
on the Cleveland, was sent up to St. 
Michaels by the Mormon brothers of 
Seattle to take charge of putting in the 
electric-light plant in the steamer 
Charles Hamilton, and there were 
twenty-seven of the crew who returned 
with him. Mr. Bryan said: — 

“The Cleveland was delayed at St. 
Michaels several days by difficulty in 
loading. It is slow and tedious work. 
After we started, we encountered head 
winds nearly all the way. About two 
hours out of St. Michaels we met the 
Humboldt and at Unalaska the steamer 
Excelsior, which left two days. before 
we did and ran on a Sandbar in the 
Bering Sea, overtook us. Soon after we 
met,the Merwin and the Polytofski, 
and’ they toid us they had seen the 
Eliza Anderson two days before flying 
signals of distress. The revenue cutter 


’ Grant was to start from Dutch Harbor 


to go to the Anderson’s assistance. 
“The steamers Bertha and .South 
Coast:were there, and the brig Court- 
ney Ford and. the: «schooners ‘Fisher 
Bros. and Bering Sea were also in port. 
The river steamer Hamilton, which we 
were working on, started up the river 
on the 26th. About sixty of the pas- 
sengers on the Cleveland and Excelsior 
on the up-trip pooled their fortunes and 
bought the river steamer St. Michaels 
and a barge for $12,000 and started up 
the river. Each of the sixty men took 
1000 pounds of provisions and tools. 

“A. P. Richardson’s steamer, which 
Capt. Worth is to take up, was about 
ready to start up the river when we 
left. She had a full cargo, and could 
have had any number of passengers, 
for there were many there who could 
not. gecure any transportation. Willis 
Carr, who took a load of goods up for 
Seattle merchants, is selling them at a 
good figure. .Every one who came out 
that I saw reported that prices at 
Pawson City are away up, and in fact 
nothing can be bought at all.” 

- Charles Engle of New York, who has 
three years, 
comes Out with his wife and four chil- 
Mren. He sold out his interests there, 
oe practically fled for fear of starva- 
on. 

“The people who are going in there 
this winter,” he said, ‘‘are crazy. There 
‘will be 10,000 people in there this win- 
ter, and very little to feed-them. At 
Yeast 1500 men will come out before 
winter sets in if they can get away. 

- When I left Dawson there were at i:easc 
people there, and they were com- 

ing in‘at the rate of from forty to fifty 
@ day. Very little attempt has been 
made to build houses, for logs cost $6 
@ach, and ff they do not want to freeze 
to death the coming winter, they will 
ave to,take.their small boats and go 


- Gown the river’ immediately to Circle 
City or Forty Mile. 


| I started down 

- from Dawson on the Weare, and when 
Bhe ran aground on the bar near Cir- 
cle City I.got aboard the Healy with 
my family, and came. down to St. 
Michaels. The Weare is undoubtedly 
@one for until summer. ‘ 
“The” Humboldt’s passengers wil] 
to Dawson this winter. as 
it is a long trip up the river and the 
Yukon will freeze before they reach 


their destination. _Probably but few of’ 


the men who are rushing into’ the 
Yukon country are fit for the work. 
T should say not more than one-third 
of them can cope with .the difficulties 
‘@nd hardstiips of the life: ‘It is all 
’fhat an ordinary man can do to merely 
‘@xist. It takes two weeks to sink a 


ghaft to bedrock anywhere. If it turns 


ut well, a man must breathe smoke 
own the hole or stand at the wind- 
ond pull up 200-pound buckets of 
gravel, while the mercury is 70. deg. 


‘down on the Excelsior. 


‘joy the wealth he has earned. 


below zero. Often a man will come 
up hot and perspiring out of the shaft 
and have to expose himself in that 
condition to the icy blasts of the Arc- 
tic winter. 

“Nothing but muscle and endurance 
is good for anything in that country. 
Those thousands of men who are rush- 
ing in there without money or grub 
or only limited means, are foolish. 
The miners will only employ men who 
have their own supplies. There will 
be 4000 to 5000 idle men in Dawson 
this winter, and I should say that 
there will be $500 sunk for every $1 
taken out. There will not be nearly 
so much mining going on as if this 
crowd had stayed out of the mines, 
for the crowd will eat the food the 
miners should have. Food could not 
be bought when I-left Dawson City. 

“Of course those who have supplies 
will have to divide them with those 
who have none. There will be no get- 
ting out of the country, and they 
will not see men starve while there 
is food in camp. Those who have am- 
ply provided themselves with food will 
have to divide up a part which will 
cripple them and disable them for 
working with vigor and carrying out 
their plans. There are a good many 
horses in the Klondyke, but the pros- 
pects are that they will be starved 
this winter. Last winter they were 
fed on flour and barley. This winter 
the men will need the flour them- 
selves,”’ 

Tom J. Alers, Frank Segren and 
Herman Schroder, all of Miller Creek, 
were the best fixed men in the crowd, 
according to’ Mr. Engle. The others 
who had been in the country for some 
time were Sam Matthews -of Juneau, 
Jack Geiger of Iowa, George Forman 
and Bill Louden of Helena, Mont., 
Fritz Kloak of New York, Abram 
Barbour of Oregon, S. R. Churchill of 
London and Mr. Rudolph. All of these 
still had good claims or interests on 
the Klondyke, beside what they: were 
bringing out. Mr. Engle believed that 
at the outside $500,000 was coming 
His interest 
he sold out entirely for a sum he de- 
clined to state. Engle’s family con- 
sists of his wife and four children. 
The two youngest children, aged 18 
and 4 months, respectively, were born 
in the gold country. 

Another of the Cleveland’s passen- 
gers was Hans Anderson of New York. 
He has been in the country only since 
last spring and is not very enthu- 
siastic, but will return next. spring 
with sufficient food to last him three 
years. Anderson has been prospecting, 
during ‘his entire stay in the country, 
and thinks he has a good claim. He 
says there will be intense suffering 
this winter, and advises everyone to 
keep away until spring. Anderson 
brings with him about $5000 in gold 
dust and nuggets, which he accumu- 
lated during his stay. 

S. R. Churchill of the provincial po- 
lice stationed at Dawson City, who 
came down. on the Cleveland, is inter- 
ested in some valuable mining property 
on Bonanza Creek, and is returning 
for the purpose of purchasing supplies 
for the development of his claim in the 
far north. He has been in the country 
three years, and will return in the 
spring, after making the necessary pur- 
chase. Mr. Churchill says there will 
bé a great amount of suffering this 
winter on account of the scarcity of 
food. It is impossible to buy food at 
either Circle City or Dawson at any } 
price. 

“I am entirely satisfied with the 
country, and will take a number of my 
friends .with me when I return in = the 
spring,” he said. ‘‘There are only three 
hotels in Dawson City, and meals, con- 
sisting of .bread, coffee and baked 
beans, cost $1.50, and this is consid- 
ered cheap. Lumber costs $150 per 
—— feet, and is hard to get at 

a we e 

The Cleveland has on board three 
men from the schooner Boreas, which 
was lost in a dense fog last month. 
They were three days and nights in an 
open boat without food or water. 
When finally rescued, when the fog 
lifted, they put into Dutch Harbor, 
where they boarded the Cleveland and 
worked their passage to this port. 

M. Misamore of Portland, who was a 
passenger by the Cleveland, brings 
about $3000. He was the sole represen- 
tative on the Cleveland from the dig- 
gings on Minook Creek. Since the early 
spring he has been in the Klondyke 
country, following the varying fortunes 
of a prospector, and now he is return- 
ing to his home successful. It was 
scarcity of food which forced him to 
leave, and when he goes back in -the 
spring it will be with a large outfit. 

“The Minook,” he said, “is named 
after an old Indian who made the first 
strike, The discoverer is working his 
claim with the aid of a son, and bids 
fair to be rich. The Minook runs into 
the Yukon, 400 miles below Circle City. 
It was in August, two years ago, that 
it was discovered, and it now has 200 
claims on file. About sixty men are 
working on the Minook and its tribu- 
tary, Hunter Creek. The clean-up for 
two months’ work on one of the best 
claims this spring was 122 ounces. 

“There is lots of gold. It seems to 
be everywhere. But the cry of the 
people is for grub. There is none to 
spare on the Minook, and no place to 
get any. When the Healy called at 
Minook on ~her way up the river, her 
captain was besieged by twenty men 
for the privilege of buying food. He 
refused; saying he must go through 
with such provisions as he had. I my- 
self had orders for $2000 worth of grub, 
but it is impossible to get it. The Ex- 
celsior is the bonanza boat this trip. 
She can discount the Cleveland on both 
passengers and gold dust. I cannot say 
how much there is aboard, and was 
not informed. The mining men of the 
country are_all discouraged with the 
rush, and don’t want to give out news 
which will make matters worse. ys 

“A good deal of talk is heard of Cop 
per River. This heads on the other side 
of the ridge from which the Minook 
springs, and the two rivers are in a 
manner associated by an interesting 
incident. With the government expedi- 
tion which, under Lieut. Mills, explored 
to its head the Copper River, crossing to 
and descending the Minook, was a cook 
and general roustabout. The ex-cook 
now has the richest claim on:the Mi- 
nook River.. Stewart River is being 
kept pretty quiet. Some of the new-- 
comers break for there, and the gen- 
eral impression is that gold dust has 
been struck: Don’t forget to caution 
people who do not care to die against 
going into the Klondyke this winter.” 

Two brothers, Robert and: Charles 


Carlson, rich claim-owners on the Bo- 


nanza, died. on July 16 of typhoid fe- 
ver. They had sold their claims in the 
spring for $50,000, and were preparing 
to leave the country. for the winter 
when stricken down by disease. The 
former partner of the Carlsons is a 
passenger on the Excelsior. He is said 
to be lying at the point of death, and 
may not reach San Frandédisco to en- 


P.. Kelly, a young man on the Cleve- 
land from Bonanza, told the storv 
briefly. He said: ‘‘The young brothers 
had been among the fortunate ones 
who arrived .on the Bonanza in time 
to secure a good claim. During last 
winter they worked hard to prepare 
for the spring thawing. Their labors 
were rewarded with gold dust, but 
the strain on their constitutions proved 
too much for the young men and physi- 
cal collapse followed.” 

Mrs. A, P. Henderson of Chicago, 
ene of the returning passengers, has 
been in.the Yukon country since early. 
in the spring. Her trip north was for 
the purpose of gathering material for 
newspaper. and magazine articles. 
Speaking of her experience, Hen~ 
derson said: “I would not live in the 
Klondyke country for all the gold there 
is in it. Dawson City is one of the 
most immoral Mining camps the world 
has ever seen. Gamblers and women of 
bad’ repute are rushing in there; sa- 
loons are open day and night, and 
‘while the crimina) element. is held -in 


- . Los Angeles Daily Cimes 


to an alarming degree. The country .is 
rich, but it is almost wort man’s 
life to go in there “aid dig out the 
treasure.’’ 

R. Churchill of the provincial 
mounted police, stationed at Dawson 
City, says that official information has. 
been received that inspectors had been 
appointed at each of the several trails 
and rivers leading to the new gold 
fields, with instructions to let no one 


in his possession to keep him for at 
least eighteen months. This will work 
‘a hardship on many who have ‘gone to 
the north, since the excitement began, 
with money, intending to buy food 
when they arrived at their destination. 

The Cleveland brought information 
that a man named George Greman of 
Detroit, Mich., who was § employed 
there as a carpenter, died August 18 
from a complication of lung troubles. 
It is not known whether he had any 
relatives living or not. Before his de- 
mise he was. known to have in the 
neighborhood of $10,000 in his posses- 
sion, but this money disappeared at 
the time of his death and no one knows 
what became of it. 

The whisky traffic into the gold re- 
gions has assumed enormous propor- 
tions. One boat on the river. having 
more cargo than she could carry up, 
discharged a portion of the provisions 
aboard in order to take on a large 
shipment of whisky. Several instances 
are related of where people going up 
the river have sold or left behind them 
provisions, for the sake..of taking on 
liquor, which sells at an exorbitant 
price in the mining regions. 

Capt. C. F. Hall of the Cleveland is 
most emphatic in his statement that 
intense suffering will result at Dawson 
City and vicinity this winter on ac- 
count of a scarcity of provisions. In 
an interview he said: ‘‘Winter is set- 
ting earlier than usual, and ice is al- 
ready forming on the Yukon near shore, 
The North American Trading and 
Transportation Company are preparing 
to shelter at St. Michaels three or four 
hundred miners who intend to come 
down the river and spend the winter at 
St. Michaels. The river steamers Bella, 
Hamilton and Alice will go up the river 
before the freeze-up, but it is doubt- 
ful if any of the expeditions now on 
their way to St. Michaels will get up 
the river, and the passengers will sim- 
ply be compelled to stay at Dawson 
and consume their supplies. A few of 
the passengers taken up by the steam- 
ers National City and South Coast 
have secured passage on the river 
boats, but the most of them are still 
at St. Michaels. Half a dozen newspa- 
permen paid $90 extra and went up on 
the Hamilton.” & 

Capt. Hall thinks the Portland on h 
next trip will bring down $1,000,000. 
The following steamers have gone up 
the Yukon this summer with provisions 
and stores: J. J. Healy, two trips, 450 
tons; P. B. Weare, one trip. 250 tons; 
Bella, two trips, 450 tons; Marguerite, 
one trip, 300 tons; barges, 750 tons; C. 
H. Hamilton, one trip, 140 tons; total, 
2340 tons. 


DISORDER AT DAWSON. 


Hundreds of Unruly Spirits Rushing 
In—Serious Consequences. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—The ar- 
rival of the steamer Cleveland from St. 
Michaels has been reported at Otter 
Point, B. C. She brings news that 
starvation is imminent at Dawson City. 
It is stated that hundreds of unruly 
spirits are rushing into Dawson, and 
threats of violence are being made. At 
St. Michaels the indignant miners have 
held meetings, making threats of ven- 
geance because of their inability to get 
up the river. Enormous prices are be- 
ing paid at Dawson for food, and it is 
not believed that more than four ves- 
sels with provisions can reach Dawson 
before the river closes. 

The passengers on the Cleveland re- 
port that July 25 the stores of the 
Alaska Commercial Company and the 


|North American Trading and Trans- 


portation Company closed their doors, 
and announced that they had no more 
to sell. Drunkenness and disorder pre- 
vail at Dawson, and most serious con- 
sequences are feared. Miners who went 
up on the National City and South 
Coast are still at St. Michaels, and 
threaten vengeance against the people 
who brought them. The hotel at St. 
Michaels can accommodate three hun- 
dred people, and it is beliéved many 
more will leave Dawson and pass the 
winter at St. Michaels, where there is 
plenty of food. 

The Cleveland brings news that the 
steame whaler Narvaez was caught in 
the ice in the Arctic ocean near Point 
Barrow, and forty-two of her crew 
crushed in the ice and frozen to death. 
The revenue cutter Bear went to the 
assistance of the disabled ship and took 


eers and four seamen. Nine other sea- 
men refused to leave the crippled ship, 
and it is feared they perished with 
their comrades. The survivors were 
taken to St. Michaels by the Bear. 

The steamer Humboldt stopped at 
Unalaska on the way to St. Michaels 
with a large number of miners on the 
way to the Yukon. It was learned that 
it was impossible to reach Dawson be- 
fore next spring. Open threats against 
‘the organizer and manager of the ex- 
pedition were made, and it was feared 
he would lose his life at the hands of 
the passengers. | 

RICH STRIKE IN THE RAND. 
[BY THE TIMES’ SPECIAL WIRE.] 

JOHAN URG, Sept. 10.—[Special 
Dispatch.] ne of the greatest strikes 
in the history of the Rand district was 
made today in the Alameda, the mine 
which in the past few months has pro- 
duced very rich ore. The present 
strike was in shaft No. 5 at a depth 
of one hundred feet, where over five 
feet of ore was encountered, which 
averages over $150 per ton. There is 
every evidence of an immense body 
of very high grade ore. The strike is 
pronounced by experts and mining 
men generally as the most important 
in the history of the camp. 


THE IRISH OUTLOOK. 


Viceroy Cadogan the Only One Who 
Anticipates No Famine, 
-. (ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
NEW YORK, Sept. 10.—A dispatch to 
the World from London says the World 
correpsondent has obtained important 
statements from eminent Irish ecclesi- 
astics and British statesmen on the 
winter outlook in Ireland. Earl Cado- 
gan, the Viceroy of Ireland, directed 
that the following message be sent: 
“In reply to your telegram, the Lord 
Lieutenant directs me to say that the 
reports which you characterize as most 
alarming and the prediction of a famine 
in Ireland you mention are, in His Ex- 
cellency’s opinion, unjustifiable. 
[Signed,] “DAVID HARRELL, 
“Under Secretary, 
“Dublin, Ireland.” 
Sir William Harcourt, the Liberal 
leader, sends the following: “I have 
read with deep concern the disastrous 
accounts of the condition of crops in 
Ireland. The failure of wheat crops in 
Europe has already raised the price of 
bread. I have never been able to com- 
prehend the point of view of those who 
regard high prices and dear food as a 
blessing to mankind. When the high 
price of corn is attended by the failure 
of the potato crop in Ireland, a situa- 


tion has arisen which will demand the 
attention of mankind.” . 
Archbishop Crockett says: “The sit- 


uation is most disquieting. The terrible 
rains of last month have dashed our 
hopes.” 

The bishop of Galway says: “The 
haryest prospects are really disheart- 
ening. On ‘the whole, I regard the out- 
look very gloomy, and apprehend the 


check fairly well by the authorities, 


advent of a famine in the diocese “ 
ing the winter approaching.” | Gar 


| aebauchery is in evidence on all sides 


pass who did not have sufficient food | 


off Capt. Whiteside, his wife, two offi- |- 


OF HIS ACCEPTANCE. 


at Several Places—The 
_ Bicycle Path. 


bett has authorized 


EASTERN BASEBALL. 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 


tendance was 1733. Score: 


gee, Dexter and Wilson. 
Unpire—Kelly. | 


BROOKLYN, Sent. 


entitled to the series. 
was 1500. Score: 


stein and Peitz. 
Umpire—Lynch. 


tendance was 2000. Score: 


Hastings and Merritt. + 
Umpire—O’Day. 
BOSTON-ST: LOUIS. 


tendance was 1200. Score: 


Ganzet; Donohue and Douglas. 
Umpire—Hurst. 


and Zimmer. 
Umpire—Carpenter. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 


winning out in the eighth 


Philadelphia, 6;° base hits, 
rors,. 3. 


Friend and Kittredge. 
Umpire—McDonald. 


State Fair Races. 


horses. 
Trotting, 


time 2:22%, 2:21%. 
Trotting, 2:17 class: 


sie Rankin third; 
2:11%. 


started. 


Half-dozen Winnings. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Results: 
Five furlongs: 


third; time 1:01%. 
Mile and a sixteenth: 


time 1:48. 


kin third; time 1:07%. 
Six and one-half furlongs: 


time 1:21. 


1:02 


Cincinnati’s Card. 


Six and one-half furlongs: 
man won, Harry 
minica third; time'1:21%. 

Five and one-half furlongs: 


third; time 1:08%. 
One mile: 
second, Zolo third; time 1:41%. 
Six and one-half furlongs: 
won, 
‘time 41:21. 


Fort Niagara Tallies, 


Niagara: 
Five and one-half furlongs: 


third; time 1:11. 

Five and one-half furlongs: 
won, Abe Fasig second, Harry 
ford third; time 1:10%. 

One mile and seventy yards: 
won, Indio second, Kingston 


time 1:46. 


(SPORTING RECORD.) 


BAIT FOR LANKY BOB 


BROOKLYN-CINCINNATI. 
{ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
10.—Breitenstein 
pitched anything but $10,000 ball for 
the Cincinnatis against the Brooklyns 


today, and as a result the latter are 
The attendance 


TWENTY, THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FOR HIM AND CORBETT. 


The Offer Made by a New Orleans 
Clab and Reaches the Ex-Cham- 
pion at Wheeling, W. Va. 


HE IS PLAYING BASEBALL. 


AUTHORIZES THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Louisville Gets Its Back Up—Babes 
and Horses at Eureka—Races 


. 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 

WHEELING (W. Va.,) Sept. 10.— 
Champion J. J. Corbett, who is playing 
first base with a local ball team, has 
just received a telegram from Chicago 
informing him that a club at: New Or- 
‘leans offers $20,000 for a contest be- 
tween Corbett and Fitzsimmons. 
the Associated 
Press to say that he accepts the offer, 
and will await Fitzsimmons’s decision. 


Cor- 


Louisville Gets Mad With the Um- 
pire and Forfeits a Game. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
10.—Louisville 
refused to continue playing because 
Umpire Kelly called Keeler safe at 
first in the seventh, allowing Quinn to 
score the winning run, and forfeited 
the game by a score of 9 to 0. The at- 


Baltimore, 6; base hits, 10; errors, 1. 
Louisville, 5; base hits, 8; errors, 3. 
Batteries—Amole and Robinson; Ma- 


Brooklyn, 11; base hits, 15; errors, 1. 
Cincinnati, 4; base hits, 12; errors, 3. 
Batteries—Fisher and Grim; Breiten- 


NEW YORK AND PITTSBURGH. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
NEW YORK, Sept. 10.—The game to- 
day was called at the end of the ninth 
inning with the score tied. The at- 


New York, 2; base hits, 10; errors, 1. 
Pittsburgh, 2; base hits, 5; errors, 0. 
Batteries — Sullivan and Warner; 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
BOSTON, Sept. 10.—Lewis was batted 
out of the box in the fourth inning, 
and Nichols was substituted. The at- 


Boston, 10; base hits, 11; errors, 3. 
St. Louis, 9; base hits, 16; errors, 3. 
Batteries—Lewis, Nichols, Lake and 


WASHINGTON-CLEVELAND. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The Sena- 
tors today won their seventh game this 
week. The attendance was 2700. Score: 
Washington, 9; base hits, 12; errors, 1. 
Cleveland, 4; base hits, 12; errors, 3. 
Batteries—Swaim and Farrell; Young 


CHICAGO-PHILADELPHIA. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
10.—The 
Phillies and Chicagos had another ex- 
citing finish today, the Colts finally 
inning. 
Game was called at the end of the 
eighth inning on account of darkness. 
The attendance was 2000. gi 


er- 


Chicago, 8; base hits, 12; errors, 4. 
Batteries—Brecker and McFarland; 


SACRAMENTO, Sept. 10.—There was 
a good attendance at the State Fair 
races today. The weather was perfect 
and the track fair for the harness 


two-year-olds, 2:30 class: 
Diawood won in straight heats, Klata- 
wah second, Sable La Grande third, 
| Esther C. and Dictatress distanced; 


Antrima won in 
straight heats, Margaret Worth sec- 
ond, Dr. Leek third; time 2:16%, 2:15%, 
2:16%. Faro Bank, Daisy Wood, Addi- 
son, Columbus §S., Ivan Alto, May B., 
Mermet and Pasonte also started. : 
Pacing, 2:17 class: Anaconda won in 
straight heats, Arthur L. second, Bes- 
time 2:14, 2:11%, 
Arthur W., Col. Benton, Mollie 
Nurse, Plunkett and Flora Cita also 


Brightie S. won, 
Francis McClelland second, Gilt Edge 


Heidelberg 
won, Admetus second, Ovation third; 


Five and one-half furlongs: Crys- 
talline won, Fred Boens second, Rus- 


Forbush 
won, Bell Punch second, Trilby third; 


Five furlongs: Ben Hadad won, De- 
oa second, Grazella third; time 


Six furlongs: “Farley won, Arling- 
ton second, Tony Honig third; time 
1:14% | ‘| store in New York city. has fallen heir, ac- 
CINCINNATI (O.,) Sept. 10.—Re- 
ults: 


Five furlongs: Bight Bells’ won, 
alse second, Spaldy II third; time 


Dr. Cole- 
Thoburn second, Do- 


Seaport 
won, Sound Money second, Lanky Bob 


Performance won, Tonto 


Panchita 
Osmon second, Havipan third; 


BUFFALO, Sept. 10.—Results at Fort 


Ein- 


stein won, Ennomia second, Fleming 


Teller 


Craw- 


Toots 
third; 


Six furlongs: David won, Storm 


‘individuals in limited parcels, 


Six furlongs: The Devil won, Ko- 
muraskia second, Marito’third; time 


Eureka’s Rival Attractions. | 


EURBPKA, Sept. 10.—The baby show 
at the pavilion and the races at South 
Park in connection with. the Eureka 
fair was largely attended today. The 
racing events were: | 

Half mile: Won by Nela Clan in two 
=e, heats, each 0:50, Farewell sec- 
ond, 

Hurdle race, one mile and an eighth: 
Fifi won; time 1:52; Spry Lark second. 

Three. furlongs, dash: Lulu 8S. won; 
time 0:38; Cinderalla second. 


Fleetwood Park, _ 


YORK, Sept. 10.—The 
circuit meeting at 
closed today. Results: 

The 2:07 class, pacing, purse $1500: 
Heir-at-law won, Mignon second, Ben 


NEW 


D. third; ‘best time 2:07%. 


The 2:16: class, trotting, purse $1000: 
George Na won, Purity Wilkes second, 
Black. Seth third; best time 2:15. 

The 2:15 class, trotting, purse $3000: 
Derby Princess won, Alcidalia second, 
Fred B. third; best time 2:11. 


Turner-Gallagher Fight Postponed. 

SACRAMENTO, Sept. 10.—The Tur- 
ner-Gallagher fight, scheduled for to- 
night at Armory Hall, was indefinitely 
pastponed, owing to the small crowd 
in attendance, 


A SWEEPING DECISION. 


IMPORTANCE OF PACIFIC COAST 
MARBLE COMPANY’S VICTORY. 


Affects Lands Along the Lines of 
Nearly All Land-grant Roads in 
the United States—Definition of 
the Statutes. 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 

ST. LOUIS, Sept. 10.—A special to 
the Globe-Democrat from Washing- 
ton says; 

“Secretary of the Interior Bliss has 
rendered a decision which affects all 
the western railway grants. The case 
on which the decision was made is 
that of the Pacific Coast Marble Com- 
pany against the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company and State of Washing-_ 
ton. It involves the title to marble 
lands in the State of Washington, a 
portion of which was claimed by the 
railroad company as indemnity for 
lands lost and a portion by the State 
of Washington as a part of a school 
grant. The question involved was 
whether marble is mineral within the 
meaning of the mining laws, and also 
under the terms of grants to the rail- 
road company and State. 

“The Secretary decided after an ex- 
haustive review of former decisions by 
land commissioners, Secretaries Kirk- 
wood and Teller, and various State 
courts, that marble is a mineral within 
the meaning of both mining laws and 
grants, and is, therefore, not subject 
.o selection of patent to either railroad 
companies or State underthe terms of 
their grants. The Secretary also de- 
cided that this ruling applies to all 
substances known as mineral by the 
recognized authorities. It will have the 
effect of confining the future patenting 
of lands to railroad companies to lands 
that are more valuable for agricul- 
tural than for mineral purposes, and 
is far-reaching in that it affects lands 
along the lines of nearly all land-grant 
roads in the United States. 

‘“‘Mineral lands, as defined by the 
Revised Statutes of the United States 
and declared to be available for = to 
n or- 
der that their resources may be de- 
veloped, ar: ed as ‘miningclaims 
upon veins or lodes of quartz or other 
rock in. placer-bearing gold, silver, 
cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, or other 
valuable d=2posits heretofore located.’ 
“Ever since the present law, quoted 
above, has been in operation, more 
than twenty-five years, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has permitted 
settlers to gettle on land containing 
deposits, which, while not legitimately 
mineral, are designated under the 
rules of the department to be metal- 
liferous. Between the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains on the east and the 
shores of Puget Sound on the west, 
there are hundreds of industries 
wrought out of, or based upon the nat- 
ural resources of the land which the 
government permitted settlers to take. 
Some of these industries, valued at 
many millions of doliars today, draw 
their raw material from lands regu; 
larly filed unon and awarded by the 
government to its citizens, upon whose 
energy and ingenuity the value of their 
claims depend. 

“More than twenty valuable products 
are embraced in the list of natural 
deposits found upon these lands and 
declared to be metalliferous. They are 
asphaltum, petroleum, mineral hydro- 
carbons, borax, amber, gypsum (land 
and plaster of paris,) limestone, mar- 
ble, diamonds, clay nitrate and car- 
bonate of silver, sulphur and alum, 
kaolin, china clay, phosphates, build- 
ing stone, stones of special commer- 
cial value, coal and slate for roofing. 

“The railways have been confident 
that Secretary Bliss would sustain the 
views placed by the commissioner of 
the General Land Office. The sweeping 
reversal will result in their temnorary 
consternation, and they will appeal 
to the United States Supreme Cort, 
which is now the only alternative left 
to them.” x | 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES 


The New York Herald says the engagement 
is announced of Miss Caroline Howard, daugh- 
ter of Henry C. Howard, a wealthy banker of 
Buffalo, N. Y., to William E. Phillips, the 
tenor of the Bostonians. The marriage will 
take place in Buffalo in November. 

Day Dispatches Condensed, 


A St. John’s (N. F.) dispatch says the latest 
intelligence from La#brador confirms the re- 
port of the complete failure of the cod fisher 
this season. The catch is very small, an 
the low prices probably mean a severe winter 
for the fishermen. 

A Colorado Springs (Colo.) dispatch says 
John B. Edmunds walked out of jail a free 
man  ipoorrnioage the suspicion of murder which 
rested upon the boy baving been c's ipatcd, 
and the officers of El Paso county are with- 
out the slightest clew as to who murdered 
Kay on August 19 on Pike’s Peak. 

Frederick W. Whitehead, porter in a tea 


cording to rumor, to a fortune in England 
amounting to $117,000, left by a maiden aunt. 
While he was but 13 


m 
carried with him fer years, and on 
leaf of which was his mother’s name. 

Following the report of a pistol, Carrie, the 
sixtéen-year-old daughter of Capt. Thomas 
Matting!y, a well-known steamboat man, was 
found ng near the sidewalk in front of 
Arroyer’s, at Miami, Mo., in the throes of 
death, Thursday evening. She was taken ‘to 
her home, where she died in a few moments. 
The ball took an upward and backward 
course. That she was murdered there is no 
doubt, but for what cause no one can surmise. 
The New York Journal and advertiser says 
Charles IX’s missal, the vellum leaves of 
which had been dipped in poison as terrible 
as the one which the Borgias kept, was sold 
by a bookseller of New York a few days ago 
to a book-lover, who is also an expert in 
He has analyzed the vellum pages 
there is no poison in 


the fly- 


poisons. 
one by one, and says 
the leaves of the missal. It must have evap- 
orated in the centuries, for Charles IX, who 
was King of France from 1660 to 1574, re- 
ceived, according to the chroniclers, a missal 
which was poisoned a short time after he had 
iven the signal for the massacre of the 
{uguenots, and it was in this missal he had 
been reading a mass in the chapel of the 
Louvre the day before his death. e died of 


remorse, the historians say, but remorse was 
often a euphemism for poison in those days. 


a 


King second, Sam Tate third; time 
1:15%. 


Fleetwood Park” 


BLOOD THE KNIFE. 


THE CHEERFUL TOOL GIVEN TO 
MRS, FELDT. | 


Proseontion Makes Considerable 
Headway With Expert Testimony 
in the Luetgert Case. 


EXHIBITS FROM THE VAT. 


OF THE HUMAN BODY, 


The Scrapings Indirectly Said to Re- 
semble Portions of Any Warm- 


blooded Animal—The De- 
fendant Cool, 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—There was con- 
siderable progress in the Luetgert trial 
today. The day was devoted to the 
hearing of expert testimony. It was 
shown that the matter collected in the 
crevices of ‘the pocket-knife given by 
the alleged ‘ murderer to his former 
sweetheart, Mrs. Feldt, on the evening 
of his arrest, consisted of blood and 
particles of muscular tissue. 

The State continuously attempted to 
establish that the particles of bone, 
flesh and organic matter taken from 
the vat and connecting sluice had at 
one time been portions’ of a human 
bod}, but though their experts read- 
ily assented to the proposition that the 
stuff resembled flesh and bone of the 
human animal, they refused to deny 
upon cross-examination that they bore 
an exact resemblance to the flesh and 
bone of any other warm-blooded ani- 
mal who eats similar foods. : 

The three experts who testified were 
Prof. Mark de la Fontaine, teacher of 
chemistry in a Chicago high school; 
Prof. Walter S. Haines, professor of 
chemistry in the Rush Medical Col- 
lege, and George’ Vincent Bailey, 


osteologist of the Field Columbia Mu- 


seum, 


DIDN’T AFFECT LUETGERT. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Shortly before 
the court opened, two muscular officers 
brought in a dry-goods box with 
grewsome contents of bones, flesh, 
Slime and reeking canvas, by exami- 
nation of which important witnesses 
‘or the State expect to establish beth 
the possibility and fact of a human 
body having been disintegrated in the 
long wooden vat in the basement of 

Luetgert’s sausage factory. 

At 9:30 o’clock Luegert entered the 
courtroom, closely followed by judge 
and jury. By the side of the prisoner 
was his son Arnold, and Ed William 
Arnold, a chemist who assisted Former 
Judge Vincent in cross-examining. the 
expert witness,.Prof. de la Fontaine, 
whose examination was begun yester- 
day. After a few minutes of question- 
ing the witness positively identified the 
bits of bone as human, asserting that 
they were portions of the joints from 
the fingers and toes. This, the most 
important fact which the State ex- 
pected to establish, produced no effect 
‘on the prisoner, who tilted back in his 
chair, wearing the usual expression of 
interest. 


THE LOST NEVARCH. 


A Story of Suffering in the Bering 
Sea. 

(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—A spe- 
cial to the Call from Seattle gives ad- 
ditional particulars of the rescue of 
part of the crew of the wrecked whaler 
Nevarch, caught in the ice. Two 
hours before the Cleveland left St. 
Michaels, August 28, the United States. 
revenue cutter Bear arrived in port, 
having on board Capt. and Mrs. 
Whiteside, Mates Blaine and Read, two 
seamen and Boat-steerers Peters and 
Sanders of the Nevarch. They were 
transferred to the Rosalie, having been 
picked up by the Bear at Cooper Isl- 
and, thirty miles east of Point Barrow, 
on August 17. : 

The party had left their vessel Au- 
gust 14. They dragged a small canvas 
boat over the ice with them, using it 
to ferry across open stretches on their 
course, and after struggling in this 
way for thirty hours without rest or 
sleep, they reached Cooper Island, a 
narrow point of sand, and managed, 


after a hard struggle, to reach land. 
The survivors were in a pitiable con- 


dition from exposure and: lack of food. 


They huddled together on the beach for 
warmth, until the Bear saw their signal 
and picked: them up. The cutter had 
been searching for the wrecked crew 
for eight days, having heard from 


| other vessels of the whaling fleet that 


the Nevarch had been pinched in the 
ice pack. When, after several days’ 
cruising, the whaler was finally sighted 
and the Bear attempted to steam to- 
ward her,. the way was blocked by a 
solid wall of ice, the Nevarch being at 
least ten miles from free water. en 
spite repeated efforts, the cutter could 
not get near the imprisoned Nevarch. 
A relief party started across the ice, 


These were: 


ADMITTED ‘TO RESEMBLE TISSUES 


but was driven back by fog and rain. 
Twenty-nine of the crew left the Ne- 
varch August 12 to cross the ice for 
open water, hoping to fall in with na- 
tives. Capt. Whitesides and his party 
did not quit the vessel until two days 
afterward. At that time none of the 
first party had been heard from. Some 
of the men papused to leave the whaler. 

reman Thomas Lord, 
Cook John Hanna, Seamen eine 
M. Hurley, R. Bergmann, J. Brem, J. 
Slate, O. Peterson and the cabin boy. F. 
Guttner. The ship’s papers having 
been left on board, the names of those 
comprising the first party .could not 
be learned. 

Capt. Whitsides and wife wil] remain 


on the Bear until Unalaska is reached, | 


some time in September. 


| WEYLER MUST EXPLAIN. 


INSURGENTS IN POSSESSION oF 
VICTORIA DE LAS TUNAS. 


Seven Forts and Two Krupp Geass 
Could not Keep :Them Out of the 


Town—Will Set Up Their Goy- 
ernment There. 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


MADRID, Sept 10.—[By Atlantic Ca- 
ble.] The Minister of War has cabled 
Capt.-Gen. Weyler asking for an -ex- 
planation regarding the capture by 
the insurgents- of Victoria de las Tunas 
in the province of Santiago de Cuba, 
which is defended by seven forts hav- 
ing two Krupp guns among their ar- 
mament. 

It is stated that the intention of the 
insurgents is to establish their gov- 
ernment there, and to obtain the,rec- 
ognition of their belligerency by the 
United States. A Spanish expedition 
will be organized to recapture Victoria 
de las Tunas. ; 


BOOTH-TUCKER’S COLONIES. 


One Will Be Planted in California. 
Assistance Promised. 
{ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
NEW YORK, Sept. 10.—The World 
prints this morning the following: _ 
‘Commander Booth-Tucker will start 
tomorrow for California to inaugurate 
his first colony under the auspices of 
the Salvation Army. The commander 
in an interview said that 
wealthy citizens of San Francisco 


several. 


have raised $25,000 for the organization — 


of a colony on the lines proposed by 
him. It was stipulated that the colony 
should be planted in California, as it 
was not deemed desirable to reduce the 


‘population of the Golden State. 


After I have finished my business 
in San Francisco,’ said. the commander, 
‘I shall go to Denver to make arrange- 
ments for the: first colony to go from 
New York. Mrs. Booth-Tucker will 


meet me in the Colorado city, and. 


there we will be in consultation with 
capitalists and railroad men. We have 
been offered land in twenty States, but 


the spot chosen will probably be ino 


Southern Colorado. . 
“ ‘After we have taken up the lan 
and made other preparations, we will 
return to New York. Here we will cap- 


italize the colonies, for we intend to. 


have many of them, and I have assur- 
ances that thegmoney would be forth- 
coming as a desirable business venture. 
The first colony will cost $100,000. We 
have many applicants from would-be 
colonists, and, best of all, some of them 
with a little money.’ 

‘“*Does Gen. Booth, the head of the 
army, approve of the plan?’ 
' “*Freart and soul. I made a flying 
trip over there to lay it before him, 
and it has his earnest approval. ‘The 
colonfés will relieve the pressure in 


New York; and even the almshouses, I — 


expect, will give up some men not lost 
to ambition.’ 
“*Have any New York capitalists of- 
fered to assist you?’ 
“*¥Yes, I have been encouraged, but 
I am not at liberty to talk about that 
now. When we return to Denver, we 
pe hold a big meeting and boom the 
i ea.’ 


REBELS USED DYNAMITE. 


Whole Companies of Brazilian 
Troops Destroyed by Fanatics. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 

NEW YORK, Sept. 10.—A special to 
the Herald from Buenos Ayres says: 
“Your correspondent in Rio de Ja- 


neiro announces that word has reached 
that city to the effect that whole 


companies of troops were. destroyed in 


the last engagement with the fanatics 
at Canudos. The rebels used dynamite 
with great effect when the govern- 
ment troops approached to attack, and 
a great number of soldiers were killed 
by the explosions. 
“The fanatics now occupy impregna- 
ble positions at Canudos, and the gov-. 
ernment troops. are helpless. Gen. 
Osear, who is in command of the 
troops, will suggest to the Minister of 
War. of Brazil that Canudos. be be- 
sieged and the fanatics be driven out 
by hunger. 
ish to attack them, as they have 
placed scores of dynamite bombs -in 
the ground of their positions which 


He says it would be fool- 


will be. exploded, in that event result- — 


ing in great loss to his army.” 
CONCLUDED TO QUIT. . 
’ (ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


MONTEVIDEO, Sept. 10.—It is an- 
nounced that peace has been concluded 
between the President of Uruguay and 
the Uruguayan insurgents, through 
the mediation of Dr. Ritmierz, who re- 
turns here tonight from the insurgent 
camp with conditions of peace. 


. 


On the Pacific Slope. 


mer climate in California. 


Resorts and Cafes. 


RANDEST SUMMER RESORT 


BEAUTIFUL ANTA BARBARA 
wNever Closes» Arlington Hotes. 


tes by the week and month. The finest and safest Surf Bathing 
Bicycling and Horseback Riding, with the most perfect sum- 


wNever Closes 


B, P. DUNN. 


HOUS 


ment. A, W, B 


rooms; sightly location, cool ocean and mountain breezes. . 
TAVERN among the cool and invigorating pines—a perfect place for rest and 
recreation. Hotel rates at either house, $2.50 to 83 
Table unsurpassed. Office, 214 South Spring Street. Telephone, Main 96v, 


HERE ARE HOTELS AND HOTELS, BUT _ , 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO stands at the head ina class by itself. It is the | 
HOTEL OF HOTELS. Best People, Best Rates, 
AILEY,Manager, Coronado Beach, Cal, 
H. F, NORCROSS, Agent, 200 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Grandest Mountain Railway ride 


OUNT LOWE RAILWAY—® existence. Reduced rates for 


tickets and hotel accomodations for the summer season. 
E with its wide verandas, large airy corridors, elegantly 


ECHO MOUNTAIN 
furnished 
YE ALPINE 


per day, $12 to $17.50 per week. 


Best Table and very Amuse- 


Specia 


passthedoor. ©. A. TARBLE 


BBOTSFORD INN—Eighth and Hope Streets Main 1175. 


Best Appointed Family Hotel in the Cit t 
PRates to Permanent Guests. Will be open al] Summer. Electric Cars 


New Managemen 


| connections. 


telephone Main 56. H. Wilcox, 


~OVER A 
son s eak Park commodations $2.00 
tember. to $8 to $10 per week. Furnished or unfurnished teuts. Daily mail and telephone 
Fare, round trip, reduced on toll road: 


8:30a.m. For transportation apply to L. D LOWRY, 4 
Wison's Peak. Telephone 5—%bdells. 


IRST-CLA 


LE HIG OTEL AG. 
Rates reduced from Sep- 


per day, 


From Los Angeles, $2.50; Pasa- 


lena, #2.30; via Sierra Madre Trail, 8 Stage leaves 44S. Raymond ave, P isadena, at 


S. Raymond Pasadena, 


E. Z BUNDY, Prop., Elsinore, Cal. 


Hotel Lincoln— 


perfect. 


lh CORNER SECOND AND HILL. HIGH CLASS FAMILY 
T California— Excellent Table. Perfect Management. 
Monthly Rates. F, B, PRUSSIA. Manager. 


FOR RHEUMATISM — FOR 
Elsi nore Hot S pr ingS—ferms und Circulars, write Hot! Springs Hotel. | 


Special 


SEGOND AND HILL. FAMILY HOTEL: APPOINTMENT 


Electric cars to all points 


THOS. PASCOR,-Prop, 


to Wilson's Peak. Via Sierra Madre; animals, tl round trip; cheapest 
Old Trail T~and hest. TWYCROSS BUS LINK, Sierra Madre, Cal | 


Cal. 


Hotel Gray Gables, 


i319 GRAND AVE., CORNER PICO. 
The Ardmour— WRIGHT. Prop. 


A 


7? AND HILL. FAMILY HOTEL. EXCELLENT 


“table, competent.management Mrs. J. H Trout, Prop, 


“FIRST-CLASS FAWIUV 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1597. 7 


[COAST RECORD.) 


STORMS 


RAGING TORRENTS RUSH DOWN 
THE MOUNTAIN SIDES. 


George P. Harrington of the Crowned 
King Mine Nearly Loses His Life 
in Wolf Creek. 


J. P. BRUCE AND TEAM MISSED. 


SEVERAL INCHES OF WATER IN 
THE JEROME DEPOT. 


State Board of Equalization Reduc- 

tions—Washington Girl’s Suicide. 
Chinese Smuggling Ring—Post- 
men and Salaries... 


‘ (ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

PRESCOTT (Ariz.,) Sept» 10.—North- 
ern Arizona was visited today by a 
succession of thunderstorms. Granite 
Creek, which flows through: Prescott, is 
higher than it has been for over six 
years, and the dry mountain washes 
have been converted into raging tor- 
rents. 

J. P. Bruce, who has the freighting 
contract for the Crowned King mine, 
was en route to Prescott with George 
P. Harrington, one of the owners of 
the above mine, when they were 
caught in the swollen stream of Wolf 
Creek, and the team and buggy were 
swept down by the rapid current. Har- 
rington succeeded in catching the limb 
of a tree and saved himself, but up 
to-a late hour this evening nothing 
has been seen or heard of Bruce or the 
team, and they are supposed to have 
drowned. 

At Jerome several inches of water 
are reported in the depot, § situated 
away up on the side of the hill above 
the works. 


ELECTRIC CAR RUNS AWAY. 


It Collides With Another and Seven 
Persons are Injured. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—Seven 
persons were injured in a collision of 
electric cars on Mission street last 
night. A car of the Bryant-street 
line, returning from Ingleside, had 
reached the top of College Hill, when 
the fuse or connection which carries 
the electricity to the motors from the 
overhead wires suddenly burned out, 
leaving nothing with which to control 
the car except the brakes, and they 
were of little use. The lights went 
out and the passengers were panic- 


stricken. 


- The car continued its flight until, at 
Mission and Seventeenth streets, it ran 
into a car ahead of it. The passen- 
gers in the car that was run into es- 
caped with a rough shaking-up and 
a bad scare. Both cars were dam- 
aged. The conductor of the runaway, 
jumped off before the collision occurred 
and escaped with a few bruises. The 
motorman remained at his post and 
was not hurt. The following persans 
were injured: 
MRS. M’NUTT, severe cut on right 
side of head. 

MRS. JOSIE TRESH, No. 15 Beni- 
cia street, cut on right temple and 
bruises on the arms and side. 

M. TRESCH, 4 years old, cut and 
bruised on right side of face. 

MRS. THERESA CARROLL, No. 229 
Seventh street, cut on right temple. 

WILLIAM MANNING, No. 
Market street, cut on left arm, 
bruised on the right side. 

HENRY PETERS, San Francisca 
stock brewery, hips bruised. ; 

FRED O’NEIL, No. 148 Jessie street, 
severe cut on right temple. 

YOUNG GIRL’S SUICIDE. 


and 


Clarinda Scritchfield Quarreled With 


One of Her Two Lovers. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) | 
NORTH -YAKIMA (Wash.,) Sept. 10. 
Coroner Taggard has returned from 
the Horse Heaven country, where he 
held an inquest on the body of Clorinda 
Scritchfield, a handsome girl of 16 
years, who committed suicide Tuesday 
because true lave failed to run 


smoothly. 


She was cooking for a threshing crew 
on the farm of Hans Smith, where 
she was being courted by two men 
employed there. She had a preference 
for one, but was not disposed to re- 
linauish the attentions cf the other. 
This resulted in a quarrel between 
the lovers, and when the estrangement 
took place she borrowed a revolver 
from one of the crew, making a plea 
that she needed it for protection, and, 
going to her tent, placed the gun to 
her head and sent a bullet through 
her brain. Death was instantaneous. 


‘THIRD RAILROAD CORPORATION. 


Phoenix, Globe and Copper Belt Line 
to Be Constructed. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 
PHOENIX (Ariz.,) Sept. 10.—Another 
railway construction declaration, filed 
with the Territorial Secretary in time 


to secure fifteen years’ tax exemption, 


is that of the Phoenix, Globe and 
Copper Belt Railroad, to build from 
this city to Globe, a distance of 110 
miles. The incorporators, all of Phoe- 
nix, are J. A. Kurtz, E. A. Powen, E. 
S. Wakelin, D. A. Abrams and §. R. 
H. Robinson. 

This is the third separate corpora- 
tion organized for building a railroad 
over the route indicated. Additional 
notification was filed by United States 
Attorney Ellinwood for a railroad from 
Florence, Pinal county, to Casa 
Grande, on the Southern Pacific Rail- 


road, to be a branch of the line from. 


Phoenix to Globe, indicated by an in- 
tention notice filed by him severa 
days ago. 


LETTER-CARRIERS’ BUSINESS. 


Officers Elected and Toledo Chosen 
for Next Meeting Place. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—At to- 
‘day’s session of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, the question of 
the equalization of carriers’ salaries 
was acted upon, a bill being drawn 
up for ccansideration for the purpose 
of raising the salaries of carriers in 
first-class cities from $1000 to $1200. 
The resolution in favor of equalization 
was voted down by 276 to 251. The 


. announcement of the result of the bal- 


lot uproariously received, but 


President Parsons held the convention 


down with a firm hand. 

The question of the location of the 
next convention was taken up. Toledo, 
St. Louis, Omaha and Scranton, Pa., 
were the omly competitors. After a 
short but hot Aght Toledo was victor- 
fous, and the- next conyention will be 
held there. On the same ballot it was 
decided that there should be a reserve 
pane for the Mutual Benefit Associa- 

on. 

The following officers were elected: 


‘President, John N. Parsons, New York: 


1228 


vice-president, Conrad Trieber, San 
Francisco; secretary, John F. Victory, 


Washington; treasurer, M. J. Conners,: 


Chicago; executive board, 8S. F. Stev- 
ens, Cincinnati; F. J. Bourke, Syra- 
cuse; Chris Loughead, Detroit: B. J. 
Curtin, Lynn; L. F. McElroy, Bridge- 
port: chairman Legislative Committee, 
James Arkison, Fall River; members of 
the same committee, W. J. Morrison, 
Brooklyn: F. S§. ton, Cleveland; 
Committee on Civil Service, C. R. Rae- 
del, Canton; J. A. Barnes, Malden; 
‘J. J. Seullin, Pittsburgh; trustees, C. 
M. O’Brien, Cleveland; ccilector, Wil- 
mot Dunn, Nashville. 

The cash in the treasury is now $4763. 
It was decided to ask for increased 
compensation for mounted collectors. 
Nothing was done toward. separating 
the offices of secretary and editor of 
the Postal Record. | 


ENDED ‘IN FIREWORKS. 


Third and Last Day of the Santa 
Rosa Celebration. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
SANTA ROSA, Sept. 10.—The third 
and last day of the Native Sons’ cele- 
bration here was chiefly devoted to 
social enioyments. The band led a big 
procession out to Grace Park, where 
the Feast of Pomona was spread. It 
was made up of the finest fruits and 
melons grown in Sonoma county. The 
bicycle races were declared off this 
afternoon, owing to the departure of 

the wheelmen. 
BALL AND FIREWORKS. 

(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

SANTA ROSA, Sept. 10.—Tonight 
the three days’ celebration of the Na- 
tive Sons ended with a ball given 
under the auspices of Santa Rosa Par- 
lor attended by hundreds. The‘ gar- 
dens where the festivities were held 
were brilliantly illuminated with col- 
ored lights. An open-etr band concert 
and display of fireworks also took 
place. 


‘BRITISH STEAMER FOUNDERS. 


Her Captain Kills Himself as the 
Crew Pulls Away. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—Private 
advices have been received here that 
the British steamer Cheang-Hye-Teng, 
in the. Shanghai-Penang trade, foun- 
dered during a typhoon “while on the 
voyage from Penang to Shanghai via 
Yokohama, on or about August 15. 
News of the wreck was brought to 
Shanghai by Mate Crossman and party, 


after having suffered untold horrors 
five and a half-days, during which 
time they had neither food nor water. 
Twenty-one of the crew, nine white, 
are missing. Capt. Scott stood upon 
the bridge as the steamer foundered, 
and as the last load pulled away com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself 
with a ‘revolver. 


MARRIED AT LAST. 


F. P. Nye Ends an Engagement of 
Twenty-one Years, 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 

ARCATA, Sept. 10.—F. P. Nye, a 
merchant of this city, has just mar- 
ried an Ohio girl, to whom he had 
been engaged for twenty-one years. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago Mr. 
Nye went East. Returning through the 
village of Lancaster, he alighted from 
the train to converse with acquain- 
tances on the station platform. His 
friends intrcduced him to Miss Ranck, 
then a schoolgirl. 

A mutual attachment was _ formed, 
and correspondence resulted from the 
minute’s conversation at ‘the station. 
The two became engaged, but adverse 
circumstances kept them thousands of 
miles apart until a few days ago. 


POISONED FOOD. 


George Kohler and August Amberg 
Dead on Washington Ridge. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 

NEVADA, Sept. 10.—Meager details 

have been received here of the whole- 

sale poisoning of woodchoppers on 

George Kohler’s ranch on Washing- 

ing ridge, eight miles above this city. 

Kohler died Wednesday, supposedly 

from cholera morbus, and was buried. 

Several neighbors calledJat the cabin 

and ate. This morning August Am- 

berg died. Sol Amberg, O. P. Davis 
and Dan Gillette and son are very 
sick. It is believed the food at Koh- 
ler’s place was poisoned. There has 
been trouble in that section for some 
time over land matters. Coroner 
Hocking is investigating the mystery. 


EQUALIZERS’ REDUCTIONS, 


Assesqments of Six Counties Cut 
Down—Southern Pacific Demand. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) | 
SACRAMENTO, Sept. 10.—The .State 
Board of Equalization today reduced 
the assessment rolls of Sacramento and 
Inyo counties 10 per cent. and shaved 
15 per cent. off the rolls of Placer, 
Lake, Modoc and Sierra counties. There 
will be no further action as far as 
counties are concerned, and all that 
now remains to be done is to fix the 
tax rate. 
A telephone application from E. 
Black Ryan ws received, asking for a 
reduction of 5 per cent. on the assess- 
ment of the Southern Pacific, but in 
the opinion of Morehouse and other 
members this eould not be done. © 


BLOWN FORTY FEET. 


T. D. Bennington of Bull Creek 
Killed in an Explosion, 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


CHICO, Sept. 10.—Word was received 
here late this evening of a terrible ac- 
cident which took: place yesterday at 
Bull Creek, forty-three miles from 
here, in which T. D. Bennington was 
killed. 

Bennington had taken some dynamite 
into a blacksmith shop for some pur- 
pose, and a little later a terrible report 
was heard. Bennington’s young son 
ran to the shop and found it com- 
pletely destroyed. The body of Ben- 
nington was found fully forty feet from 
the shop, mutilated beond recognition. 


INCENDIARY’S WORK, 


Santa Cruz Industries Wiped Out by 
Fire—Man Burned. 
(ASSOCIATED: PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


SANTA CRUZ, Sept. 10.—An incen- 
diary fire today destroyed I. H. Sink- 
inson’s box and shingle mill, ice plant 
and. 800,000 berry and grape boxes. 
Wessendorf & Staffler’s carpet-beating 
works were also burned. The loss is 
$10,000. Sinkinson was severely burned 
trying to fight the flames. 


DUNNED THE RING. 


Collector Saunders Implicated in 
Smuggling Chinese, 
( IATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—The 
Evening Bulletin says that a letter 
which was intercepted recently in this 
city and forwarded to the authorities 
at Washington throws. considerable 
light upon the Chinese immigration 
ring which been operating for 
some time past at Port Townsend, and 
is said to seriously implicate Collector 
Saunders of that port. It purports to 


be a notice from the presiding officer 


who reached there in the ship’s boats 


record. 


said, 


of the fring to one of its members that 
his. share of the fee alleged to be due 
to Saunders is due and must be paid 
by return mail. The addressee’s as- 
sessment was $2750. It intimates that 
Saunders was dunning the ring for the 
$12,000 which he claimed for his ser- 
vices in connection with the landing of 
Chinese, 

Since the Tacoma Ledger exposé, spe- 


; cial agents have been investigating the 


matter both at Tacoma and Port: Town- 
send, and Dr. Gardner of this city, the 
official Chinese interpreter for this dis- 
trict, has gone north in accordance 
with the instructions from the Treas- 
ury Department for the purpose of aid- 
ing the officials in their investigation. 


HAWAIIAN EX-ROYALTY. 


Mrs. Dominis Will Await Miss Cleg- 
horn’s Arrival in San Francisco. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—Ex- 
Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii ar- 
rived in.this city from the East to- 
night. She. will be here for some 
time, and will not at present define the 
purpose of the visit which it is pre- 
sumed she intends to make to Hono- 
lulu. It is understood she intends com- 
municating with her friends on. the 
subject for her fight against the an- 
nexaton of the islands by the United 
States. 

She will remain in this city to await 
the arrival of the Princess Kaiulani, 
her niece, and the daughter of A. 
S. Cleghorn. The Princess is to leave 
England for this country on October 
9 next, and will be due in San Fran- 
cisco, en route to the islands, on Oc- 
tober 21. 


Judgment Mook a Record. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
Supreme Court today reversed the de- 
cision of the Superior Court of Sis- 
kiyou county, which ruled against the 
plaintiff in a suit for ejectment lLe- 
cause he did not’ produce the judgment 
roll in a previous foreclosure _ suit. 
The County Clerk declared that the 
roll was lost, and the Superior Court 
refused to permit the introduction of 
the judgment book. The Supreme 
Court declares ,that this was an er- 
ror, as the judgment book is an offi- 


Overruled Welburn’s Demurrer. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 19.—Judge 
de Haven today overruled the de- 
murrer of ex-Collector Welburn, rela- 
tive to the alleged embezzlement of 
Gauger Sinnott’s earnings. Tweniy- 


six counts of ‘the indictment against | 


Welburn were demurred to upon the 
ground that ‘they did not show he had 
in his possession moneys said to have 
been withheld from the gauger. As- 
sistant Attorney Schlesinger will to- 
morrow ask that Welburn’s hearing 


be reset. 
Dr. Kuhliman not Favored. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 9.—The Su- 
premé Court this morning denied the 
appeal of Dr. Charles G. Kuhlman, re- 
cently committed to jail for contempt 
by Coroner Hawkins for having refused 
to answer certain questions concern- 
ing the death of J. W..Sonderup at 
the inquest held upon the latter’s re- 
mains. The matter will be taken up 
again upon a writ of review. 


Chico’s High School Tax. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—The 
Supreme Court’has decided that the 
Board of Trustees of the city of Chico 
were proper authorities to levy a tax 
for the maintenance of the High 
School in that city. The County Su- 
pervisors had refused to take action 
in the matter. x 


Berkeley Grocer Insolvent. 


OAKLAND, Sept. 10.—John K. Stew- 
art, retail grocer, doing business at 
Shatuck avenue and Dwight Way, 
Berkeley, has gone into voluntary in- 
solvency. His liahilities are estimated 
while his assets amount to 


Figel’s Cross-examination. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—Noth- 
ing of importance was developed dur- 
ing the Figel case tcday. The cross- 
examination of the defendant was con- 
tinued by Attorney Ach, but no new 
information was elicited. 


Trains Running to Visalia: 
VISALIA, Sept. 10.—The regular pas- 
senger and freight-train service on the 
Valley road between Fresno and Visa- 
lia was inaugurated today. 


Visalia Supports an Exhibit. 
VISALIA, Sept. 10.—The Board of 
Supervisors appropriated $15,000 today 
toward the maintenance of an exhibit 
of fruit this winter in New York. 


THE HONDURAS SYNDICATE. 


Operations Virtually Involve 
Owning the Government. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
NEW YORK, Sept. 10.—The World 

prints the following this morning: 

* “The control of the government of 
Honduras by Americans’ were the 
words of the American consul at Hon- 
duras, used in his report to the State 
Department concerning the effect of 
the concessions recently made by the 
government of Honduras to an organ- 
ization of wealthy New Yorkers. This 
consideration was the cause of ad- 
vancing several million dollars, 
whether five millions or fifteen cannot 
be ascertained, to Honduras, whereby 
it may be kept above bankruptcy. In 
the board of directors of the concern 
appear the names of John Jacob Astor, 
Dr. Seward Webb, Chauncey M. 
Depew, J. J. McCullough, Frederick 
B. Jennings, Charles McEver and M. 
Ingalls, Jr. 

“The organizer is Henry L. Sprague, 
a lawyer of this city. When he made 
his visit to Honduras, he succeeded 
beyond his fondest hopes. The gov- 
ernment was willing to grant him ev- 
erything he wanted if the men of mil- 
lions whom he represented would only 
assume certain financial obligations 
that would save the republic from 
ruin. The details of the deal have 
been kept so far, but it is known that 
the plan includes not only the con- 
struction and control of the Honduras 
Railway, the management of its tele- 
graph and the dictation of tariff duties 
at the customhouse, but also the estab- 
lishment of a national bank to carry 
out a financial policy for paying off 
the Honduras debt. ; 

“The government 
interfere for five years, at least. It 
is also on the cards to establish a 
steamship line from Truxillo, on the 
Atlantic coast of Honduras, to Belize, 
in Bolivia. A plan is also on foot, it 
to instigate emigration from 
here to Honduras for men who can 
stand the climate, which is very try- 
ing to those accustomed only to the 
temperate zones.” 


Its 


promises not to 


Victim of the Lamp. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Vedella, Sayers, 
burned by the explosion of a lamp 


hurled at her brother William by. her 


enraged father, last night, died to- 
day. The girl made an .ante-mortem 
statement exonerating her father, who 
is now in custody. It is thought by the 
police’ that the Coroner’s jury will ex- 
onerate him. 


Southern Pacific’s Claims Sustained. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The Sec- 
retary of the Interior rendered an opin- 
jom in the matter of the adjustment of 
conflicting claims to the Atlantic and 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroad 
companies’ land grant from Needles to 
Mojave, Cal., sustaining the contention 
of the Southern Pacific, 


Sept. 10.—The. 


* 


| nessing the recent headlong fall 


= 


ngeles Daily Times. 


Our new store ts a surpise to all who call—so light 


GaN ff, 
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When you think of Saturday, think of Hale's, 


This is our day—quicker you find it, the sooner you will save money. 
Every Saturday we offer bargains never mace any other time. 
Of course you will read all about them. The smallest type are the biggest bargains 


Saturday 


1800 yards of 
Bleached Muslin 


goes on sale today only. Itis the well- 
known Cabot A. brand, 86 inches wide, 
and is in pieces of 1 toS yards eath— 
what the maker has left over in making 
up his bolts; sold any place for 10c, 
yours today at 


5c per yard. 


Red Table Damask 


Oil boiled, absolutely fast colors, 56 
inches wide, in a full assortment. of 
latest patterns; instead of 35c youcan 
get it today 


At 19c per yard. | 


SATURDAY Here is where the 
UNDERWEAR knife leaves marks. 
REDUCTIONS It cuts deep and long 
today. Many rare values will be picked 
up here today by bright women. 


Knit Undtrwear. 


At 25c—Ladies’ Jersey Kibbed Vests and 
Pants, a complete line, light weight, 
perfect fitting. 

At 30c—Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed Fleece 
Lined Vests and Pants, with long 

sleeves; usual price 50e. 

At 75c—Ladies’ All-wool Vests, high neck 
a sleeves, tight fitting, good wear- 

ng. 

At $1.00—Ladles’ All-wool Ribded Vests 
and Pants, gray, white or piuk; have 
been seiling at $1.25, 

At 81.00—Close Fitting All-wool Scarlet 
Vests and Pants. winter weight. 


Muslin Underwear. 


Gowns— 
45ceach—of good quality of muslin, 
double yoke, tucked aud trimmed in 
cambric ruffles. 


63c—of gore muslin, low neck, embroid- 
ery trimmed. 


Drawers— 


Umbrella style, 4-in. flounce. 

35c—a cluster of tucks, 2 in. embroidery. 

50c—Umbrelila style, 8-in. flounce, lace or 
embroidery trimmed. 


Skirt s— 


At #1.00—Uinbrella style, deep fiounce, 
lace or embroidery trimmed. 


At 50c—an Underskirt of good muslin, 
two clusters of tucks, a cambric ruffle. 


Corset Covers— 
10c—Plain, perfect fit, of fine muslin. 


20c—Of good muslin. low neck, lace or 
embroidery trimmed. 


Children’s Drawers of fine 
quality of muslin and three 
rows of tucks, cut from 25c 
to12%c. 


money to be saved there. 
laundered shirts for gentlemen go today 


Bargains 


SATURDAY Today we drop the prices 
HOSE one notch more. Lots of 
CUTS women will get enough 


} pin. money here today to last them 


weeks—money saved is money earned. 


At 124%c—In fants’ fine ribbed Lisle Hose, 
seamless and fast black. double sole. 


At lic—Children’s medium-weight ribbed 
a double knees, double soles, fast 
coiors. 


At 20c—Ladies’ fine macco cotton hose, 
high spliced heels. double soles, special 
finish and Hermsdorf dye; today only. 


At 25c—Ladies’ tan and black Lisle and 
tan and black silk finished cotton, rich- 
elieu ribbed, plain and double soles, 
fast dye. 


At 50c—Ladies’ fancy Lisle and cotton 
hose in fancy striped tops and black 
boots, Scotch plaids, silk embroidered 
in plain and richelieu ribbed; have 
been selling at 75c, 


SATURDAY These are magnetic prices. 
LACE They will draw crowds to- 
CURTAINS day. That’s vhy we cut 
the regular figures in order to make 
friends and friends that will be 
stauncher as time goes on—never any 
disappointment in the goods. Yes, 
they are curtains very cheap—but you 
will think more of them the longer you 
keep them. 


At 65c a pair—$1 curtains, Nottingham 
Jace, ecru or white. 


75c—Of Nottingham lace, edges, 

beautiful patterns, usually $1.2 
$i—Excellent quality, 3 yards long, taped 
. edges, ecru or white. 

#1.25—The regular $2 curtain: artistic 
with escurial designs, 3% yards long. 
$1.75—An extra offer: 200 pairsin ecru or 

. White, bought to sell at #2.50. | 
large selection for the critical 
— tasty; 3% yards long, escurial pat- 

rns. 


MEN’S . We quote but two orthree 
SATURDAY items. They are enough 
SPECIALS toconvince that there is 


Those un- 


at 85ceach. Match that if you can. 


At 10c a pair—Boys’ Suspenders, 1%; 
dcuble elastic web, extra stout wire 
buckle, braided mohair ends. 


At 12%4c a pair—Men’s Half Hose, hich 
spliced heels, double toe, extra Lisle 
finish, gray or tan, pure Egyptian 

cotton. 

15c—Men's Black Hose. high spliced heel 
and toe, pure maco cotton, guaran- 
teed fast and stainless colors; regular 
20c goods. 

2ic—Children’s Ecouomy Waist Snspend- 
ders, a simple, comfortable device for 
supporting the drawers, trousers or 
stockings—clothes saver; ask to see 
them. 


Smoke Tom Moore Havana Cigars. 


(10c, 3 fgr 25c and 2 for 5c.) 


KINGSBAKER BROS. & CO, 
Distributors. 


SOP TO AMERICANS, 


CRITICISM OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND’S NEW POLICY. 


The London Times Calls On the Di- 
rectors to Explain Why They 
Will Hold One-fifth of Their Re- 
serve in Silver—Legal Obstacles 

‘Alleged. 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) 

LONDON, Sept. 11.—[By Atlantic 
Cable.] The Times, in a special arti- 
cle from a correspondent whose ac- 
curacy it says it has reason to place 
confidence in, makes the announce- 
ment that the Bank of England di- 
rectors have given consent to hold 
one-fifth of the bank’s reserve in sil- 


ver. The Times, commentnig edi- 
torially on what it calls ‘dramatic 
surprises,’’ says: “fhe astonishment 


of the public will be immeasurably 
greater than at the action of the In- 
dia Council.” The editorial continues: 

“This revolution in policy, for it is 
nothing less than that, is applied to 
the stock of coin and bullion held in 
the issue department as security for 
the bank’s notes. Peel’s Act forbids 
the bank to hold more than one-fourth 
in Silver. The business community 
will hope that the directors may be 
able to show our informant that he 
is mistaken. The silver would be 
quite useless, for nobody, after wit- 
in 
price, would dream of regarding it as 
anything but an inligible quantity in 
such a connection. ere 

The banks credit is certainly strong 
enough to bear the additional strain 
without wincing, but why should it be 
subjected thereto? If the government 
is responsible for the measure, it might 
have found some less objeetionable sop 
to throw to the American commission- 
ers or the bimetallists among the minis- 
terial supporters, or whomsoever it may 
be that has to be conciliated. It would 


have been preferable to adopt the oft-. 


repeated suggestion to cease coining 
half sovereigns in order to secure a 
greater circulation. This would have 
been inconvenient, but not positively 
harmful. 

‘The measure now said to be contem- 
plated can only create a temporary 
vacuum in the silver market which 
will inevitably be rapidly filled by the 
practically inexhaustible supplies avail- 
able. It is needless to deal with the 
mechanical difficulties, such as the 
question of the value now standing in 
the banks books, or the course to be 
pursued when large withdrawals of gold 
raise the proportions above. one-fifth. 
These are mere details which shrink 
before the importance of the principle 


invélved. We hope the directors, will | 


speedily explain.” 


Beyond Imagination. 


[Tombstone Prospector:] The first 
washerwoman out of Klondyke brought 
$200,000 with her, and this causes the 
sage of the Chicago Dispatch te—re- 
mark: “If cleanliness is next to god- 
liness, what must godliness cost at 
Klondyke?”’ 


Spectator’s Editor Dead. 


LONDON, ‘Sept. 10.—Richard Holt 
Hutton, the famous literary critic and 


editor of the Spectator since 1861, is 
dead. He was in his 7lst year. 
E.A. Fitzgerald, the American 


mountaineer, is lying ill at Valparaiso 
with typhoid fever, 


We are not retiring from busi- 
ness. In order to quickly obtain 
the funds to purchase a retiring 
partner’sinterest we are selling 
at WHOLESALE COST PRICE 


for ashort period. 


CY 
A WORD OF 


WATCHES, 


The prices of Watches are 


‘already following wheat and 
wool, It is worth while to 
note that in buying of us 
you may procure a Watch 
at the wholesale cost price 
which prevailed BEFORE 
the recent sharp advence. 
We do not promise to main- 
tain present rates for any 
great length of time, and it 
is only to increase the sales 
in order to buy a retiring 
partner's interest at once 
that we offer this exceptional 
price inducement. 


LISSNER '& CO. 


« «Jewelers, Silversmiths, 
« «Opticians 


235 S. Spring St. 


| | 


' 


If you want 
| | 
| 


a hat, go to 
a hatter. 


Under Nadeau Hotel. 


| 
SIEGEL, 
| 


White China for .decorat- 
ing. Artists’ materials. 
Cooleys & Hasberg’s gold. 
The Haviland, 245 South 
Broadway. 


Best Set of Teeth, $5. 


Teeth extracted ab- 

 solutely without pain 

Ma ~ Sc. Crown and bridge 

work a specialty. All 
Iwork guaranteed. 


DR. R. L. H. TURNER 
234 S. Broadway, 
Rooms 7 and & 


‘ 
: 
- 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 12, 1897 


tie 


» A BRILLIANT ISSUE OF A 
GREAT NEWSPAPER, 
oe 


THE NEWS OF ALL THE 
WORLD IN GRAPHIC 
DETAIL, 
“es 


GLEANINGS FROM THE 


Angeles 


LOCAL NEWSFIELD, 
TERSE, TIMELY AND 
TELLING EDITORIAL AS 
BRIGHT, INSTRUCTIVE 


AND INTERESTING 
MISCELLANY, 


POEMS AND PICTURES. |i 


GPECIAL FEATURES..... 


CANADA’S DEFENSEG.... 
; A Visit tothe Forts of Quebec: By Frank G. Carpenter. 


COAL MINERS AND ’STRIKES.... 
What a Man Whois Posted Has to Say About Them; By Ben 


DOES EUROPE FACE FAMINE.... 
Indications That the Poor are to Taste of Suffering; By B.S 
MUSICAL HOSPITALS.... 


Sanitariums In Which Music is Administered as Medicine; 
yr. 


OUR GREAT GAME PRESERVES.... 
A New Movement of Interest to Sportsmen; By LS, M. 
NEW YORK’S SCHOOL CITIEs.... | 


Metropolitan Pupilsto be Taught Rules ot Government; by 
Cromwell Child. , 


THE LARGEST DYNAMO.... 


A Great Brooklyn ‘‘Juice’’ Manufacturer; by B. S. 


LITTLE KYUSE.... 
The Orphan Pawnee Who Became a Human Alarm; by Cy 
Warman. 


SOME OF OUR NEIGHBORS... . 2 | 


The Times’ Sunday Morning Sermon; by Rev. C. M. Bowers. 


THE HIGH HAT’S CENTENNIAL.... 
- It Will be Celebrated in Paris This Month; by Perriton Maxwell, 


WOTIAN’S PAGE.... 


Fall Fashions—News About the Blouse and the Retiring Skirt: /| 
by Ada Cone. Dancing in the Barn—A Novel Entertainment 


cerning Sleep... How to Clean Old Clothes: by Rebekah Under- 
wood. To Purify Water—A Few Simple Precautions; by Ruth 
Everett. Some Observations on the Summer Girl; by Peg 
Summers. The Grape Cure Once More. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PAGE... 


The “Grace’—How Billy Boy Sailed the Catboat; by A. S Pul- 

. ford. Nothing New Under the Sun—A Retrospect Which Tends 
to Make Us Modest; by Frances West Loaf Sugar and Lemon 
—Something to do for Mother; by J. Harry Adams. Some 
Curious Watches. Indian Mumblety-Peg—How is Is Played bry 
the Hindoo Boys; by Gerard Brenan. The Force of Toadstools; 
by Emily S. Windsor. 


Plays and Players, [Music and Musicians, 
The Gossipy Saunterer, Goings On in Society. 


A Great Magazine of Good Literature for 


Out early Sunday morning! ' 


f) 


and How to Conduct it Successfully: by Edgar L. Smith. Con- .. 


ray 


March 6, 1897. 
I have just had ten teeth extracted 
without a particle of pain; the Schiff- 


uta 
man method is fine. 
M. K. GLENN, 
2800 S. Main st. 


Ihave had 13 teeth extracted at one 
sitting, without pain, HENRY CUPPS, 
109 Rose st. 


June 13, 1897. 
Have had a back tooth extracted by 
Dr: Schiffman today, absolutely with- 
cut pain to the operator as well as te 
the patient. W. M. RAN 
1024 W. Adams st. 
June 20, 1897. 
I take pleasure in sayi 
Schiffman pulled my tee 
pain, and they were too, 


23614 South Spring st. 
Tt is with pleasure that I speak of 
the most excellent work of Dr. Schiff- 


man. He pulled twelve teeth for me 
Our New Process wanes the least pain or even dia- 
Of Flexible Dental Plates is as yet W. 
but little known by the public ant Gerden Grove, Orange Apel Ca 


less understood by dentists in gen- . 
eral. It has many advantages over Two badly ulcerated roots; a spiem- 


the ordinary rubber plate, even gold did, safe and easy o “one. 
lates—being lighter and thinner. REV. 8 . 


‘nis plate being fiexible, no thicker University 
than heavy writing paper, fits closer er 14. 1897. 
to the mouth, will last longer, and is Just had two very har teeth ex- 
tougher than any other rubber. Once tracted by Dr. ea thout a 
tried no other plates will be desir- bit of pain. Dr. Sec an is «a 
able. Brought to the notice of the dandy” to pull eee. mater 
public through Dr. Schiffman only. A. J. 
Deputy Sheriff, L. A, 
Office Hours: 8 a.m. to 5:30 pm.; July 1, 1897. 
Sundays 10 a.m. to 12:30 pm. I have had three teeth extracted 
by Dr. ffm 


No charge for extracting when best 
teeth are ordered. Consultation and 
examination free. All work very best 
and guaranteed 


without pain Se an. 
_ MISS LEE BLESSINGTON, 
826 Buena Vista st. 


Lady attendant to walt on Ladies 
and Children. 


Schiffman Method Dental Co. 


‘ROOMS 20to 26. 


107 North Spring St. — 
Telephone M. 148._ 


Jan. 28, 1897. 
This is to certify that I hare this 
morning had twenty-two teeth ex- 
tracted by Dr. Schiffman, and suf- 
_lered no pain nor after effects, and [ 
heartily recommend his method. 
MRS. S. S. LAMPSON, 
223 E Fifth 
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WANTED-—E. W. 


Qos Cngeles Times. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1997. 


YHE TIMES— 


Weekly Circulation Statement, 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, COUNTY OF 


LOS ANGELES, 88 
Personally appeared before me, H. G. Otis, 
peng and general manager of the Times- 
irror Company, who, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says that the daily bona fide edi- 
tions of The Times for each day of the week 
ended September 4, 1897, were as peng 


Sunday, August 5,140 
Ww ~ September 1. Ce ** 
Friday, “ 17.520 
Saturday, 4, 18,040 
Total for the 131.805 
Daily average for the week ee a 18,829 
Signed] H. G. OTIS. 


ubscribed and arroty to before me this 4th 
of September, 489 


{Seal OMAS L. CHAPIN, 
Notary Public in and for the County of 
Angeles, State of Caltfornia. 


NOTE.—THE TIMES is. a seven-day paper. 
The above aggregate, viz., 181,805 copies, is- 
sued by us during the seven days of the past 
week, would, if apportioned on 
six-day evening paper, give a da a 
circulation for each week-day of 21,967 
copies. 


THE TIMES is the only Los An- 
gecles paper which has regularly 
published sworn statements of its 
cirenlation,. both gross and net, 
weckly, monthly and yearly during 
the past several years. Advertisers 
have the right to know the NET 
CIRCULATION of the medium which 
aceks their business, and this THE 


TIMES gives them correctly, from | 


time to time: and it furthermore 
wuarantees that the circulation of 
THE ‘TIMES regularly exceeds the 
combined circalation of all other 
Los Angeles daily newspapers. 


ANTED 
Help. Male. 


WANTED—MAN OF FINE ADDRESS AND 
experience to sell stock in an Al California 
gold mine, incorporated; property is of great 
merit and will shortly pay dividends; liberal 
terms to right party. Address O, ‘box 74, 
TIMES OFFICE. 11 

WANTED — MANUFACTURERS’ 
who handle gents’ furnishing goods to, sell 
the Comfort Garters, patented, on commis- 
sion; 3 styles, to retail at 25c; references, 
COMFORT GARTER CO., 415 Broadway, 
New York. 

WANTED — AMANUENSIS, TEAMSTER, 
janitor, attendant, feather ‘curler, bushel- 
man, clerk, presser, companion, copfist, of- 
ficegirl; housekeeper, others. NITTIN- 

-GER'S EMPORIU M, 306 ‘Spring. 

TO .LET — ST OREROOM, 
$10; 1215% W. Washington st. GEORGE 

room Byrne Bloek, 


EW. 
STIMSON. 
Broadway and Third st. 12 


WANTED — TO SEE Tit MEN WHO AP- 
plied for a job at livery stable, $10 8. Spring 
st., on August 29 and 2). Call at 510 &, 
Spring st! at once. J. WILCOT. Bt 

WANTED — GOOD, HONEST, 
man in mercantile business; 
$300 SNOVER & MYERS, 608 § 


RELIABLE 
must have 


WANTED — FIRST-CLASS SHOE SALES- 
inan, 2 teamsters, milker for route, waiter, 
brickmaker, SUNSET, 128 N, Main. 


W ANTED— 
Help, Female. 


WANTED — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
facts, everybody ought to know; reduced 
from 35c to 25c; sent to any point in the 
United States, postage prepaid. Address 
THE TIMES, Subscription Department, Los 
Angeles, Cal 


WANTED—LADY OF GOOD ADDRESS AND 
tact to sell stock in an. Al California gold 
mine; incorporated; property is of extraor- 
dinary merit and will shortly pay dividends; 
liberal terms to suitable party. 
_ box 73, TIMES OFFICE. 


THE TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY. 


Liners. 
GPECIAL NOTICES— 


DESIRE STEADY 
employment at good wages, and can invest | 
small sums of money, in a first-class mine 
that will bear a" fullest investigation. Ad- 
dress O, box 19 OFFICE. 12 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING — THE AN- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of Eu- 
_reka Codperative Creamery will be held 
‘at the Creamery, 2% miles northeast of 
Compton, on Saturday, Sept. 11, 1897, at 
9:30 a.m., to elect a board of directors for 
the ensuing year, and to transact any busi- 
ness that shall come before such mecting. 
H. WOMERSLEY, Secy. 11 


TYPEWRITERS—THE NEW MODEL REM- 
ingtons, Nos 6 and 7, contain the latest and 
most practical improvements; ask for par- 
ticulars; typewriters rented and repaired; 
full line of typewriter supplies for all ma- 
chines; stenographers furnished. WYCK- 

‘F, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 211 S&. 

Broadway,.Los Angeles. Tel. Main 713. 12 


iit TIMES ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK 
for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of facts every-— 
body ought to know; reduced from 35c to 
25c; sent to any point in the United States, 
postage prepaid. Address THE TIMES, 
Subscription Department, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LADIES—GYSANNEA HOME TREATMENT 
will restore your health; all female diseases 
positively cured; best city reference; con- 
sultation and health book. free. No. 4 CQ- 
LONIAL FLATS, cor. 8th and Broadway. 


MRS. DE GUTIERREZ HAS JUST AR- 


is. 
rived from New York, and she would like 


t# see her old patrons again. Meals are 
served the same as before. 322 WILMING- 
TON ST. Tel. 1220. 12 


GREAT SCOTT, JIM! WHERE YOU BEEN; 
looking so well?’’ (Jim, the miner.) Of 
course, had treatments in the MASSAGE 
TREATING ROOMS; 405% S. Broadway, 
rooms, 20 and 21. 1l 

ADVICE FREE — CRIMINAL, PROBATE, 
mining practice a specialty; insurance poli- 
cies collected; estates settled. . H. MAR 
TIN, lawyer, 206% S. Broadway. 12 

LADIES; “‘SALUBRITA,’” THE WORLD'S 
best female remedy; most liberal terms to 
agents, - Room 319, W. THIRD ST., 
Henne Building. pees 11 

WHEELS BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH. 

MAIN-ST. BICYCLE ACADEMY, opp. Bur- 
_ bank Theater. 13 

RRICK WORK DONE TO YOUR SATISFAC- 
tion; prices reasonable. P. F. TRACY, 727 
S. Broadway. 11 

LEARN TO RIDE A WHEEL—MAINSST. 
a ACADEMY, opp. Burbank Thea- 
er. 17 

SCKEEN DOORS. $1; CARPENTER WORK. 
ADAMS MFG. CO., 742 S. Main. Tel. M. 966. 

SALE—NO CHARGE FOR BORDERS WITH 
5 and 744c wall-paper. WALTER, 218 W. 6th. 

CHINESE AND JAPANESE HELP FUR- 
nished. GEO. LEM, 240% E. 1st. Tel. G. 403. 


EUROPEAN TAILOR RULE, DRESSMAK- 
ing school, modes. L. DIXON, 330 W. 5th st. 


T. L. CHAPIN, REAL ESTATE, | NOTARY 
public, 125 S. Broadway, L. A. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT THE 
IS ONLY 


NT_PER WORD 


For “Liner’’ Advertisements? No Advertise- 
ment taken for less than fifteen cents. 


ANTED— 
Help, Male. 


MUMMEL BROS. & CO 


EMPLOYMENT AGENTS, 
All 


A strictly first-class, re reliable agency. 
kinds of help promptly furnished. 
Your orders ders solicited. 


300-302 W. Second | st., basement 
California Bank Building, 
Telephone 509. 


(Office open from 7am a.m. to 7:30 p.m., ex- 
cept Sun Sunday.) 


MEN'S DEPARTMENT. 

Spooler for thresher, $1.50 etc.; electri- 
cian; ranch hands, $20 etc.; miners, $1.50 
ete.; 2 boys, top beets, $15 etc.; man, milk 
and chore, $15 ete.; ranch hand, $15 etc.; 
young man, chores; $12. etc.; camp black- 
smith, $2.50 etc. ; stout boy, week; car- 
penter, $1.75; butter maker, $85 etc.; ex- 
perienced fumigator, $30 ete.: mill bench 
hand, walnut pickers, 20c sack; showcase 
maker, 2. 

MEN’S HOTEL DEPARTMENT. 

Hotel cook, country, $40 etc.; restaurant 
cook, $7 etc. week; porter, do chomber- 
work, $5 and room; "vegetable man, $5 etc.; 


etc. 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 
Housekeeper, $10; housegirl, $10; house- 
girl, country, $20; housegirl, $20; housegirl, 
ood cook, Pasadena, $25; colored housegirl, 
15; nursegirl, German, $10; Swedish house- 
girl, $15; cook, $25; housegirl, Santa Mon- 
ica, $10; girl to asist, $1.50 week; house- 
girl, good cook, $25; girl to assist, $2.50 wk. 
LADIES’ HOTEL DEPARTMENT. 

Waitress, do chamberwork, $20; country; 


woman, cook, school, 15 people, $25 and 
fare; 2 laundresses, Arizona, $25 each; 
laundress, $25; woman, assist boarding- 


house, $20; woman cook, country, $30; sec- 
ond girl, Santa Moniea, $20; kitchen helper, 
for mining camp, $2% and fare; waitress, 
same place, $25 and fare; call at & o ‘clock 
this morning; employer at office 

il HUMMEL BROS. 


REID & CO. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, 

126 W. First st. Tel. 1084. 

Wanted—10 miners for tunnel work, $2 

May and board; 6 laborers, $1.40 per day; 4 
ranch hands, $20; wood choppers, contract: 
man and wife for dairy, $35; broiler, $14 
week; yard man for country hotel, must 
milk, $25 and found; teamsters, $1.75 per 
day; housegirls, $15 to $25; waitresses, $5 to 
$7 week; German and French housegirls: 
chambermaid, $15; young girl to assist, my 
to $12. REID & Co. 


WANTED — SHOE SALESMAN: Sam 
Coast salesmen retires to open business; 
his large established trade now open for an 
experienced road shoe sdiesman on commis- 
samples ready ddress OT AN “i 
MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—4 OR 5 NEWSPAPER 

ere; men of some business experience and 

good address preferred: a per diem wil! be 
an Call room 252, NADEAU, bet. 1 and 
p.m. il 


LADIES, VISIT THE ROOD DRESSMAK- 
ING SCHOOL, room 21, 501 Temple st. A 
perfect tailor system taught for $10, includ- 
ing instructions in making one full suit; 
dressmakers and seamstresses especially are 
invited to investigate. li 


WANTED — COOK AND SECOND GIRL, 
Redlands, $25 each; cook and second girl, 
$25, $20; general work, $25, $20, $15, or 
MRS. SCOTT & MISS M’ CARTHY, 10 by 
Broadway. 


WANTED — WOMAN, , SMALL oSRY 

restaurant; waitresses, dishwashers, family 

cook, housekeeper. SUNSET, 128 N. Main. 
1 


WANTED — WOMAN TO SUPERINTEND 


country branch of wholesale house. Room 
217, NOLAN & SMITH BLOCK. 
WANTED—4 GI 4 COOKS, $20; 6 GENER- 


al housework, $18, $20. 523 W. WASH- 
_INGTON ST. Rhone west 91 12 
WANTED—A GIRL 16 OR 18 TO ASSIST 
with housework in mornings, sleep at home, 
_ Apply 10i2 W. PICO. 12 
WANTED — ELDERLY WOMAN TQ pDO 
light housework ag room and board. a 
ply 934 WALL ST 11 
Ww V ANTBD—GIRL FOR GENERAL HOUSE- 
work. Apply at 754 W. SEVENTH ST., bet. 
9 and 12 o'clock. 11 
WANTED — ENERGETIC BUSINESS ey 
man for country work. Room 215, 202% S$ 
_BROADWAY. 12. 
WANTED—BRIGHT BUSINESS WOMAN AS 
traveler. SOSPITA CO., 232 W. Second, 
12 


room 215. 


WANTED—GIRL FOR GENERAL HOUSB- 
sg for 3 adults. Call 1118 W. NINTH 
11 


WANTED — YOUNG GIRL TO ASSIST AT 
housework. Call. at 1039 S. UNION AVE. 12 


WANTED—YOUNG GIRL TO HELP; GOOD 
home, some wages. 1206 HILL. 11 


WANTED—A GOOD WOMAN TO WASH 
dishes... 410 W. SECOND ST. 


ANTED— 


WANTED — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
facts Shad Aas ought to know; reduced 
35c to 25c; sent to any point in the 
ag States, postage prepaid. Address 

HE TIMES, Subscription Department, Los 
Cal. 


WANTED—AN "EXPERIENCED 1D SALESMAN 

and saleslady; must speak Spanish. BOS- 

TON CASH DRY GOODS STORE, Pasadena 
11 


WANTED—SOLICTORS TO WORK ON A 
yor thing; good pay. Apply 43 S. ——" 


W 


Situati ons, Male. 


WANTED -- BY A YOUNG MAN WITH 16 
years’. experience in the wholesale produce 
and commission business in New York, a 
face, in Los Angeles. Address E. 

ICE, 415 W. 47th st., New York city. | 12 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS WATCHMAKER 

- and engraver, head watchmaker for 10 years 

for large firm in esatern city. Address 

WATCHMAKER, Station E, Los Angeles. 
12 


WANTED—A POSITION IN DRUG STORB 
by young man of 24, unregistered ; 3 years’ 
experience; reference; Srune to work, Box 

LONG BEACH, Cal 12. 


WANTED _ SITUATION BY A YOUNG 
Japanese, good cook and light housework, 
city or country; references. Address N, box 
82, TIMES OFFICE. 12 


WANTED—POSITION BY A YOUNG MAN 
as Gordon pressman or typesetter; one who 
is willing to work. Address O, box ae 
_ TIMES OFFICE. ol 


‘TIMES’ RATE | WANTED—BY GERMAN 
position as cooks in smal! hotel; take charge 


of kitchen; references given. Address 


SAN. JULIAN. 


WANTED—WHITE COOK WANTS PLACE 
on ranch;. sober. Inquire 
_HOTEL, 430 North Main, room 20. . 


WANTED—A POSITION BY 
cooking and housework, Address O, box 68, 
_ TIMES OFFICE. 13 


512 
13 


anese; good references. 
st. 


OKU, 416 S. “oe 
2 


ANTED— | 
Situations. Female. 


WANTED — YOUNG WOMAN OF ABILITY 

and experience in teaching, desires position 

of governess, moderate salary, in family in 

or near Los Angeles; will be réady to ac- 

cept position after Se ept. 15; highest refer- 

ences. Address O, box 36, TIMES OF a 
1 


WANTED—BY AN EXPERIENCED NORTH 
German nurse, situation; can take fullcharge 
of small infant or large children; have 6 
years’ reference. Address O, box 60, TI = 
_ OFFICE. 


WANTED—SITUATION HOUSEWORK, 
experienced nurse in confinement and other 
Te reference; no calls Sunday. 415 S. 

AIN. 12 


WANTED-—SITUATION TO DO GENERAL 
housework, good cook; would leave town. 
Address O, box 67, TIMES OFFICE. i 


WANTED—A GOOD WAITRESS DESIRES 
a place for second work in private family. 
Address O, box 69, TIMES OFFICE. 11 


WANTED — SITUATION FOR GENERAL 
housework by German girl. 533% §. 
SPRING ST., room 35. 


WANTED-—SITUATION BY A YOUNG WO- 
man, is first-class cook. Address 915 §, 
MAIN ST 11 


WANTED—TO DO WORE BY THE 
day. 775 WALL ST. 


ANTED— 


Agents and Solicitors. 


WANTED — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
facts everybody ought to know: reduced 
from 5c to 26c; pont to any oint in the 
United States, pense ge prepaid. Address 
THE TIMES, Su rey lg Department, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED—-AGENTS FOR EXCLUSIVE 
control of unoccupied territory to introduce 
our $1 and $2 snap-shot cameras; greatest 
sellers on the market; our agents make $6 
to $18 a day; no experience eemomery. For 
terms and samples address AIKEN-GLEA. 
SON CO., X-18, La Crosse, Wis. 

WANTED—CANVASSERS FOR NEW AND 
popular pictorial work, illystrating life an@ 
work of Christ; liftral commission. . Ad- 
dress P. 0. BOX 283, San Diego, Cal. 17 


WANTED—AGENTS FOR SOSPITA, — 
nets _NOLAN & SMITH B BLOCK. 


2 


ANTED— 


Rooms with Board,: 


board and room in a first-class private fam- 
; location Hill st., between Third and 


furnish best of references. 
16 


Apply M, box 3, TIMES OFFICE, 


AGENTS | 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS COOK BY JAP-: 


LDL LLL LOL LLL 
WANTED — A RESPECTABLE LADY TO 


WANTED—TO RENT 


ANTED— 


To Purchase, 


WANTED — THE TIMES’ ALMANAC ‘AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
facts everybody ought to know; reduced 
from 35¢ to 26¢; sent to any point in the 
United States, prepaid. Address 
THE 7 Subscription Department, Los 
. Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED — BICYCLE AND HORSE AND 
buggy in exchange for architect services 
and carpentering. Address J. S. C., 304 
Nolan & Smith Block, cor. Second and 
Broadway. 12 

WANTED--TO PURCHASE OR LEASE “A 
30 or 35-horse, slow-spéed electric motor, 
new or nearly new and in good condition. 
_Apply or address THE TIMES. 


WANTED — FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
stoves, for cash: large or small lots. 
MATTHEWS, 454 S. Main. ’Phone green_ 524, 


WANTED — PURCHASER FOR GROCERY { 


business; daily average $40. Apply to J. 


G. 
EVANS, room 7, 236% S. Spring st. 2 


WANTED—FOR CASH, LIFE INSURANCB | 


policies. T..J. Willison & Co., 244 8! B’dway. 


WANTED — TO PURCHASE OFFICE AND 
‘household furniture. COLGAN’S, 316 S. Main. 


ANTED— 
To Rent. 
WANTED—TO RENT AN UPRIGHT PIANO 


for 8 months; state price. Address JESSE 
SMITH, Pico Heights P. O 2 


HORSB AND LIGHT 


vehicle for Sunday for lady's use. Address 
_0, box 64, TIMES OFFICE. 
W ANTED— 
Partners. 


WANTED — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
facts everybody ought to know; reduced 
from 85e to 25c; sent to any point in the 
United States, postage prepaid. Address 


THE or Subscription Department, Los 


Arfgeles, 


Ww WITH $250 TO BUY 
half-interest in good-paying business..Ad- 
dress O, box 70, TIMES OFFICE, 12 


WANTED — PARTNER ~ WITH $300. AD- 
dress at once, J. KENNEDY, 142 S. Main. 12 


W ANTED— 
Miscellaneous. 


WANTED — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
facts everybody ought to know; reduced 
from 35c to 25c; sent to any point in the 
United States, postage prepaid. Address 
THE TIMES, ee Department, Los 
_ Angeles, Cal. 

WANTED — BY YOUNG LADY, FEW IN- 
strumental music pupils; terms reasonable. 
Address O, box.50, TIMES OFFICE. 12 


WANTED—PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND 
lowest price for 7 or 8-room house. = 
N. TUFTS, 314 S. Spring. 


WANTED-—BIDS IMMEDIATELY FOR 


{OR SALIE— | 


Property. 

FOR SALE~—” 
KLONDYKE SURPASSED. 
TICKLE THE GROUND WITH A HOE 
AND BRING FORTH A HARVEST. 

From the rich river bottom lands of Cali- 
fornia will be taken harvests amounting to 
thousands of dollars, by people who live 
within the full enjoyment of all that is 
highest and best in American civilization. For 
a sure-and profitable investment procure a 

““ehioice tract of river. bottom land at present 
prices. These lands are situated in the 
northern part of the State, where there has 
been no boom, and are a deep, rich, alluvial 
soil (no alkali; no adobe or hardpan,) 
second bottom decomposed granite soil; 
abundance-of fine water for irrigation; un- 
der a modern system for distributing and 

maintaining. 

This is no experiment. A. population of 
over a hundred people now on tract; over 
300 acres planted to trees, of which 200 
acres are in bearing; these lands are 
adapted to growth of peaches, pears, prunes, 
apples, apricots, almonds, figs, olives, cher- 
ries, walnuts and a portion of same to 
oranges; being in the northern citrus belt, 
exempt from damaging frosts and maturing 
4 t6 6 weeks earlier than Southern Califor- 
nia oranges. Tobacco of a fine quality is 
here grown; grain and garden products 
thrive, and there is no better section for 
the great forage crop, alfalfa; abundance of 
water insures success; river transportation 
adds to their value, reducing freight rates; 
good school on tract; postoffice and store 
within six miles; Red Bluff county seat, on 
railroad; plenty of live oak, cottonwood, 
alder and sycamore trees add to its pictur- 
esqueness, giving park-like appearance, and 
provide ample fuel; finest of scenery, good 
hunting and fishing close by; and a climate 
equal to that of the famous orange district 
of. Southern California; If in search of. a 
home don’t fail to imspect these lands be- 
fore purchasing; sold on easy terms, as low 
as $50 per acre, with an inch of water to 
every 5 acres, and no water tax, Write to 
M’CULLOUGH & BROKAW, Red Bluff, 
Cal., for further particulars; get names of 
settlers, who will confirm above, or to 
O, box 75, TIMES OFFICE, Los Angeles. 11 

FOR SALE-$1700 BUYS A FINB LITTLE 
ranch of 6% acres at Garvanza; good house 
of 6 rooms, barn, chicken house, orchard of 
assorted fruits, windmill and tank; purest 
of water; a great bargain. F. O. CASS, 112 
Broadway. 12 

FOR SALE—BARGAIN; 40 ACRES, OLD IM- 
proved alfalfa ranch, 12 miles south of city; 
must be sold. Address OWNER, W. B. A., 
_ Ta Seebold st., city. : 12 

FOR SALE—$1500; IMPROVED PLACE, IN 
South Pasadena; within ane block of elec- 


ards plastering. Apply PARKINSON, box 73, SOUT TH 
ighland Park P. O 11 _ PASADENA, Address DoE 
FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE; FINE 
OR SALE— and fruit land in Riverside county, very 
City Lots and Lands. cheap. J. C. WILLMON, 121% 


FOR SALBE—BARGAIN LOTS— 
East front, Nob Hill, $725. 
Wall, bet. Seventh and Ninth, "ba 
Corner near 16th and Bush, $ 
18th, bet. Figueroa and Robecman. 

Streets graded, curbed, cement walks and 
sewer. For bona fide bargains in oat es- 
tate, see . L. SHERWOOD, 

12 205 S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
facts everybody ought to know;: reduced 
from 35c to 25c; sent to any point in the 
United States, ete. prepaid. Address 
THE blige Su scription Department, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL 1% LOTS, EAST 
frontage, W. Beacon st., near S.W. cor. W. 
Beacon and Tenth sts., $2250. GEORGE W. 
STIMSON, room 321, Byrne Block, cor. 
Broadway and :Third st. 12 


FOR SALE—AT A SACRIFICE, $950, LOT 
on Nob Hill, overlooking Westlake Park; 
street graded, sewer, cement sidewalks, 
etc. Address 438 WESTLAKE AVE. 15 


FOR SALE—2 LOTS, MENLO PARK TRACT, 
24th st., gst 23d st., $400; half cash; fine 
location; 1 in Howes "tract, $160. wi 
618% S. Spring. 

FOR SALE-2 FINE LOTS, TOGETHER, ON 
the hills, on graded street, at a great bar- 
gain. J. C. WILLMON, 121% 8. 


FOR SALE—LONG “BEACH, 1 LOT $5, CASH 
monthly; Los Angeles same terms. 
SIDDALL, 404 S. Broadway. 15 


FOR SALE — OIL LOT, 50x150; RAMONA 
ave., near College st. O. P. CONAWAY, 
216 W. First st. 12 


‘OR SALE— 


Country Property. 


FOR SALE—JOHN FLOURNOY, 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCAL AGENT, 


145 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, 
HAS FOR SALE 
Orange, lemon and olive groves in the 


_ frostless belt, along the foothills from Ca- 
huenga on the west to Eagle Rock, Sierra 
Madre, Monrovia and Duarte on the north; 
to Azusa, Covina, Ontario, Redlands and 
Riverside on the east, at from $3000 to $75,- 
000 each; some of these are paying from 
$100 to $300 an acre net, according to age 
ef trees 


' Apricot, peach, prune, fig, almond sina 
English walnut orchards at $100 to $150 an 
acre. 


Alfalfa, corn and sugar-beet ranches at 
from $75 to $150 per acre. 


A beautiful suburban residence at Mon- 
rovia, the pular health resort, on the 
foothills, 


room modern style house, large grounds, 
choice fruits and flowers, pure, cool moun- 
tain air and water, sure relief in asthma 
and lung troubles; shrewd business men, 
knowing importance of health, live there 
with their families and reach the city every 
morning at 8:30 by one of 2 lines of rail- 
road; commutation tickets so low you save 
double the cost in rent alone; Owner a 
widow lady in South Carolina; says let it 
go for $3750; a very great sacrifice. 


City residences, business and residence 
lots in all parts of the city, at ‘‘hard time’”’ 
prices; should you wish to buy or ex- 
change for any of above property, address 
JOHN FLOURNOY, 145 S. Broadway. Re- 
fers to Los Angeles National Bank; First 
National Bank of Albuquerque, N, M,; 
Chemical National Bank of St. Louis. il 


FOR SALE—EXECUTOR’S SALE OF VAL- 
UABLB PROPERTY. 

$12, 000—54 acres at Fallbrook, San Diego 

county; 24 acres in Lisbon and La Franca 

lemons; balance pasture and corn land; well 

irrigated, good house an® outbuildings; 

price includes live stock and implements; 

“terms easy. 

$15,000—108 acres, South Riverside, with 
good 2- ged / residence, fine orchard, balance 
alfalfa’ land; a beautiful property. 
xOO—44 acres, Lankershim ranch; al- 
solid to wainuts; several buildings; 
to depo 
acres, in. good settlement, 11 
miles from Los Angeles; mostly in 8-year- 
old prunes; 2 wells, windmill, etc.; new 
plant, etc. 
0O—100 acres near Downey, good hog 
or srs ranch. 

- $§$5000—20 acres in the city of Anaheim, 
in grand old walnut and orange trees, with 
small fruits between; 2 houses, 10 shares 
water stock. 

#1000—40 acres, Lankershim, near depot, 
partly ‘in crop. 

$S000—20 acres, Covina, % mile from de- 
pot (good house,) set to lemons, in bearing; 
a really fine place. 

16 acres, Altadena;, a lovely site; magnifi- 
cent views. 

La Cafiada—5, 1Q or 20-acre tracts in this 
beautiful valley for sale cheap, as I wish 

EDWARDS, Executor, 


to close estate. 


C. 
10 Established 1863. 230 'W. First st. 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE; 20 ACRES IN 
San Fernando Veiley, 14 miles from Los 
Angeles, on the 8.P.R.R.; 10 acres prunes, 
2 acres apricots, balance in apples, pears 
and cherries; house, barn, win mill; also 
irrigating plant, capacity 20 miner's inches 
water; also one of the most complete evap- 
orating plants in Southern California; price 
$5000—$1500 cash, balance on time; or will 
take Los Angeles or Cahuenga Valley prop- 
erty. G. W. CRAWFORD, 270 N. Fremont 
ave, 12 

FOR SALE — 10 ACRES NEAR FIGUEROA 
and city tmits; 4 acres to fruits in full 
bearing; 6 acres alfalfa; good 7-room house, 


barn, well, windmill and tank: a choice 

home lace if sold quick, can be’ bought 

for worth $6000; terms. W. L. SHER- 
205 8. Broadway. 12 


ror ‘PRETTIST 5 OR 10-A' 10-ACRE 


|. ranch at Tropico, 5 miles from Los Angeles 
on sprinkled road, all improved; fine fruit, 


plenty water, house, barn; bargain; $225 per 
|_acre. For further particulars, call or ad- 
dress F. C. TUBBS. Tropico, Cal. 


FOR SALE — OR EXCHANGE; 80 OR 40 
acres, improved, near Westminster, Orange 
county; fine for sugar ete, 
WILLMON, 121% §. Broadway. 12 


“76 miles from Los Angeles, 9- | 


FOR SALE—OR BPXCHANGE; 300 ACRES, 
Northern California; unlimited amount of 


water. J. C. WILLMON, 121% S..Broad- 
way. 12 
OR SALE— 


Houses. 


FOR SALE—NPW 5-ROOM ELE- 
gant bathroom, porcelain tub, patent closet, 
marble-top washstand, connected with sewer, 
good pantry, closets and mantel; house 
wired for electricity; fenced aoe cement 
walks down; No. 1508 11th st.; $1800 
For sale — New 2- story house, 7 rooms, 
bath and sewer, beautiful lot, cement oh 
and all ‘street improvements made; 1656 


For sale—New options, 6 rooms, bath, pat- 
ent closet, all connected with sewer, street 
_ graded, Hayes st., East Los Angeles, 1 block 
north of Main-st. car ar line; $1250. 


of. es all modern appliances, etc.; a _ 
gain. 


For sale — In Pasadena, new house, 8 
rooms,> all. modern conveniences; open fire- 
places, furnace, gas grate, porcelain bath, 
polished floors, ‘ete. ; choice location; Mayiin 
st., bet. Orange Grove and Grand aves.; 
price $5000. 


For sale—In Pasadena, ms, 
neatly finished; large lot, beautiful nen, 


fruit, flowers, ete. 
ORGE W. STIMSON, 

Room 321, Byrne Block, cor. Broadway "and 

Third st. 12 

FOR SALB— 
v0, _ finest unimproved corner in 

the city. 

#%25,000 — Modern business building, 
Spring near Fou 

$11, 


rth. 
sae near Fifth; a- valuable 


propert 
$5750 —70 front, within 100 yards of 
First and Angeles sts.; a valuable 


warehouse or site. 
Valuable corner warehouse on Los Ange- 
les st., in the center of the wholesale ro + 
A fine Spring-st. corner. 
Several important properties on Broadway. 
Intending buyers of gilt-edged city prop- 
erty are invited to call or correspond with 


C. EDWARDS, 
10 230 W. First st. Established 1863. 


FOR SALE — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
facts. everybody ought to know; reduced 
from 35c to 25c; sent to any point in the 
THE TIMES, Subscription Department, Los 
Cal. 


FOR SALE—TWO 8-ROOM HOUSES, EAST 

Bonnie Brae st., bet. 10th and lith, and 

one 9-room house, west side Bonnie Brae; 

also two. 8 rooms, East Side, for rent; all 
modern conveniences. . Address O, box 5), 
TIMBS OFFICE. 12 


$1050—FOR NEW MODERN COT- 
tage of 6 rooms and bath; lot 50x150, 15 
minutes’ walk from Courthouse, % block 
from electric car line; come and see it if 
you want a bargain. S. K. LINDLEY, 106 
_ Broadway. 12 


FOR SALE—$2500; WORTH. $3500; 8-ROOM 
modern house, fine location; orange and 
lemon orchard for improved city property; 
list your property with me; money to loan, 
HARVEY J. SHOULTERS, 145 §. Broad- 
way. 


FOR SALE—$1250; NEW 5-ROOM COTTAGE 
also several new houses from $2500 to’ $5000; 
any of the above on easy terms. POIN- 
DEXTER & WADSWORTH, 308 Wilcox 
Block. 12 

FOR SALE—$1250, INSTALLMENTS; NICE 
new 5-room house, 22d west of Central ave.; 
best bargain in city. 
WADSWORTH, 308 ileox Block. 


FOR SALE — HOUSE AND LOT, $3500; DE- i 
sirable location, southwest; good tenant 
ready to take nese Address N, box 62, 
TIMES OFFIC 12 


FOR EXCHANGE — 480 ACRES LA LAND, 
clear, in Nebraska, with stream of water 
on it, for city property. J. H. M’NBSIL, 
1002 E. 18th st. 


FOR SALE—-7-ROOM MODERN NEW HOUSD 
at mortgage price. Inquire at PREMISES, 
720 Lorenz st. 


OR SALE— 


Business l’roperty. 


FOR SALE—FINE BUSINESS PROPERTY, 
Spring st., paying 6 per cent. net.; increase 
10 per cent. a year; bargains in Main and 
Broadway properties, BRADSHAW BROS., 
202 Bradbury Building. 


FOR SALE—BUSINESS BLOCK ON BROAD- 
way will be built to suit tenant: WIES- 
ENDANGER, 431 8. Broadway. 


FoR SALE— 


Hotels, Lodging Houses. 


‘FOR SALE—THE BEST 20-ROOM LODG- 
ing-house in the city; this is a snap, $875 
cash will take it; come and see the house, 
410 W. THIRD ST. 18 


P HYSICIANS— 


DR. ELIZABETH PALMER—DISEASES 
women and children, also electric treat. 
ments; 10 years’ practice; $22 8. Spring st., 
over Owl ‘Dru 
confidential. el. main 869 


DR. REBECCA LEE DORSEY, ROOMS 133- 
134-135 Stimson Blk. Special attention given 
to obstetrical cases, and all diseases of wo- 
men and oper. Consultation hours, 1 to 
5 p.m. Tel. 

DR, MINNIE ECE. $16 W. 17TH ST., COR. 
Grand ave. All forms Prompt 
relief in local treatments; 14 years in L. A. 


DR. WONG HIM, CHINESE PHYSICIAN 


and surgeon, 831 S. HOPE ST. P. O. box. 
227, Station C, Los Angeles, Cal. 


| DR. UNGER CURES CANCERS AND 


mors without knife. 107% N. MAIN 8ST. 


For sale—9-room house in southwest part 


Store; consultation free and. 
13 


SALE—_ 


ecellaneous, 


FOR SALB—LOC SALB—LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 
See how we slaughter the innocent! Now 
is the time to buy a wheel. Come and sce 
. us and buy your wheel at Chicago prices. 
Elegant '97 model Elgins, $45; all high- 
grade and rally guaranteed '96 model El- 
ns this wee 5; few second-hand 
heels, cheap; HP orders given prompt at- 
tention and sent ©. D: on approval. THB 
_OAK CYCLE CoO., 349 S. Spring st. ll 


FOR SALE — THE — TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
ao everybody ought to know; reduced 

m S85e-to 25c; sent to any point in the 
United States, postage prepaid, Addrezs 
HE TIMES, Substription Department, Los 
Angeles al. 


FOR SA E—STUDEBAKER EXTENSION- 
top, cut-under carriage; in fine shape; 
shafts or pcie; cost $250; will trade for 
new phaeton or nearly new and worth $150; 
or sell for $125 spot cash; Call 320 8S. MAIN. 


FOR SALE—T YP EW KIT ERS, CHEAP; 
Smith-Premier, $50; Remington, $40; Dens- 
“more, $40; Yost, $25; Caligraph, $25: al 
rented. ALEXANDER & CO.. 301 8. B’ dway. 


FOR SALE — SECOND-HAND ENGINES, 
hoisting and portable; Pelton water wheel 
set pipe, machinery, steel ropes, blocks an 
cables. EB. L. MAYBERRY, 244 8. Broadway. 


FOR SALE — A BEAUTIFUL UPRIGHT 
piano, used less than 6 months cheap; m ght 
payments. Appl y 2158 BE. 11TH, 


FOR SALE—WE BUY. AND SELL SECOND- 
hand counters, shelving, showcases, doors, 
__ Windows and screen doors. 216 E. 4TH ST. 


FOR | SALBE—-A FINE UPRIGHT CHICKER- 
ing piano, good as new; cost $600; will take. 
_ $300. Address O, box 34, TIMES OFFICE. 11 


FOR SALE—STERLING BICYCLE, $25; 
Union, $25; March, $12; Thistle, $30; lady’s 
__wheel, $25; Fowler, $15. 456 S. SPRING. 17 


FOR SALB — CHEAP, FURNITURE OF 4 
rooms, complete for housekeeping, and 
house f ‘for rent. No. . 819 LAZARD ST. 


FOR SALE—7% AND 5% CASING, TUBING, 


15-horse power boilers and tanks, SsUS- 
KIND, 121% §, Broadway. 13 
FOR SALE—GOOD AS NEW, SPRING 


wagon, cheap; also horse, $5, 1310 SAN FER- 
NAN DO ST. ll 


FOR SALE — GOOD, COMPLETE SET OF 
well tools, cheap. Address O, box 42, TIMES 
OFFICE. 12 


Bok SALH — GOUL VAK INK BARRELS, 
each. Apply TIMES OF- 


FOR SALE — ONE GOOD GENTLE, SAFR, 


cheap. Apply 811 BUENA 


FOR SALE — A NEW NO. 6 REMINGTON 
_typewriter. 319 WILCOX BLOCK. 13 


FOR SALE — 3-H.P. oY GAS ENGIND. 
M’BRIDR, printer, 316 W. Second. 


FOR SALE — 6000 LBS. OF BONES. AD- 
_ dress O O, box 53, TIMES OFFICE. 12 
FOR oe — TYPEWRITER, $20. 421 S. 
BROADW 11 
FOR FIREPROOF SAFE. 413 N. 
MAIN ST. 11 
‘Te LET— 
Rooms. 


TO LET—YOU KNOW WE HAVE REDUCED 


our rates to 25c single trunk in downtown 
district, outside districts 35c, round trip 50c. . 
BRIGHT’S SPECIAL DELI VE RY, main of- 
fice Broadway, Chamber Commerce 


Bldg. Tel. main 4 


TO LET — LARGE BAY- WINDOW SUITE, 
nicely furnished; large alcove room and sin- 
gle rooms to strictly first-class people. THD 
CLARE, cor. Seventh and Los Angeles. 12 


TO LET—5 ROOMS, COMPLETELY FUR- 
nished for housekeeping; good SBS: 
on car line, cheap. 1978 ESTRELLA A 


TO LET — NEWLY- ROOMS, 
with or without board; nice place for Nor- 
mal students. 338 S. G ND. 12 

TO LET — LARGE, SUNNY ROOM, PRI- 
vate family; no children; breakfast if de- 
_ sired. 621 'S. FLOWE R ST. 12 


TO I LET—FURNISHED ROOMS, SINGLE OR 
en suite, with or without housekeeping, $5 
up. 227 N. BROADWAY 


‘TO LET—2 OR MORB ROOMS, FURNISHED 


commerees for housekeeping; gas range and 
bath. 930 S. FLOWER. 11 
TO LET—TO LADY; NICE FURNISHED 
. room, privilege of: dkitchen; dishes, etc., $4 
830 BELLEVUE AVE. 14 
TO LET—3$7; TWO LARGE, GE, FINE ROOMS, 
bath, hall; entirely separate entrance. 
8. _8. PBA RL ST 11 
TO LET — 3 UNFURNISHED 
cheap; housekeeping. 416 S. 


TO LET—ROOMS FOR HOUSE aca 
or unfurnished. 641 S. 


TO LET — FURNISHED SUNNY some 
new, clean; bestincity. 6985S. SPRING ST. 

TO LET—FURNISHED AND UNFURNISH- 
ed rooms for housekeeping. 416 S. HOPE. 13 

TO LET — UNFURNISHED FRONT SUITE, 
first-class, cheap. 618% S. SPRING. 12 


© LET— 


Furnished Houses. 


TO LET — FURNISHED, BY NON-RESI- 
dent, cheaper than any in vicinity; modern 
10-roomi. cottage, basement, cement walks, 
barn, lawn, flowers, unsurpassed view, $32, 
_water free. 1488 CARROLL AVE. 15 


TO ‘LET—A NICELY FURNISHED 11-ROOM 
residence, all modern conveniences, to de- 
sirable parties; rent a consideration, 915 
ALVA ARADO ST., Bonnie Brae tract. 


TO LET—CHEAP FURNISHED COTTAGE 
of 7 rooms, in desirable locality; large 
lawn; barn; flowers etc., 1108 W. JEFFER- 
_SON, bet. Wesley and McClintock. 14 


TO TO LET — HARPER TRACT; MODERN 10- 
room residence, completely furnished; sta- 
ble. BRADSHAW. BROS., room 202, Brad- 
bury Block. 

FOR RENT—$22, NICELY FURNISHED 
room flat, on Grand ave., near Seventeenth 
st. BAILEY & OBEAR, No. 133 8S. Broad- 
way. 11 

TO LET — NICELY FURNISHED 5-ROOM 
cottage, with bath, .gas, ‘lawn, $25 month, 
with water. Apply 558 RUTH AVB. 12 


T O LET— 


Rooms and Board. 
TO LET—WANT 


A FEW BOARDERS; NO 

objection to children; nice location and 
pleasant rooms. Address O, box 65, TIMES 
OFFICE. 

TO LET—2 LARGE, FURNISHED ROOMS, 
single or together, with board; private fam- 
ily; on car. line; pretty neighborhood. 1206 
HILL. 12 

TO LET—ROOM AND BOARD 
without, to school girls’ near 
cheap. 425 N. HILL ST. 


TO LET — PLEASANT, SUNNY ROOMS, 
with board, moderate rates. 416 W. SIXTH. 
_8T. ., off Central Park. 
TO LET — NEWLY “FURNISHED ROOMS, 
with board, gas and bath. 845 S. OLIVE. 13 
TO LET — NICE OUTSIDE. “ROOMS, GooD 
_ board, $3 per week. 447 S. BROADWAY. 15 
TO LET— ROOMS WITH tae CLASS 
_ board, gas and bath. 710 S. HILL 12 


WITH OR 
High School; 


O LET— 


Lodginz Honsaes, Stores. 


TO LET—IN REDLANDS, NEW BUILDING 
for any business; best stand in town for 
blacksmith and Orange st., op- 
_Posite depot. J. WHITING. 12 


TO LET—LARGE OR WAREHOUSB 
on N. Broadway near First; rent $35. G. C. 
EDWARDS, 230 W. First. 15 


‘TO LET—2 BRICK STORES, WITH BASE- 
__ments. 300 S. LOS ANGELES ST. 12 


M°2ExX To LOAN— 
UNION LOAN COMPANY, STIMSON BLK., 


cor. Third and Spring, loans money on all 
kinds of collateral security, watches, dia- 
monds, furniture and pianos without re- 
moval; low interest; money at once; busi- 
ness confidential; private office for ladies. 
CLARK. A. SHAW, manager, rooms 114 and 
115, first floor. Tel. 1651. References: Citi- 
zens’ Bank, Security Savings Bank. 


TO LOAN — MONEY LOANED ON DIA- 
monds, jewelry, pianos, carriages, bicycles, 
and all kinds of collateral security; we will 
loan you more money, less interest and hold 
your goods longer than any one; no com- 
missions,. appraisers, middleman or bill of 
sale; tickets issued: storage free in our 
__ warehouse. LEE BROS., 402 S. Spring. __ 


STOP PAYING RENT AND OWN A HOME— 
Subscription list for Sixth Series stock in 
California Mutual Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation now opened. Money to loan 
stockholders for building purposes in large 
Or small sums, low rate of interest. Ap- 


ply to FRED <A. WALTON, Secretary, — 


_Toom 517 Lankershim Building. 


THE SYNDICATH LOAN CO., 188% S. 
Spring st., rooms 6, 7 and 8, telephone main 
583, loans money on diamonds, watches, 
jewelry, pianos, household furniture and all 
good collateral or realty security; bonds, 
notes and mortgages bought and sold; mousy 
on hand; private waiting-room. GEO 
MILLS, Manager, 


TO LOAN—$250,000 IN St IN SUMS TO SUIT ON 
real estate. If you wish to borrow or place 
your money with us to loan, your business 
will receive immediate and prompt atten- 
tion. PACIFIC LAND AND MINING CoO., 
135 S. Broadway. 


REMOVED TO hy FIRST ST., NADEAU 


BE ney 000 TO LOAN. Money loaned for pri- 
ate parties. Street poner purchased. 


Agent the Gert German Savings and Loan Society. 


PACIFIC. LOAN COMPANY LOANS IN ANY 
amounts on all kinds of collateral security 
diamonds, jewelry, sealskins, pianos and 
household furniture; partial payments re- 
ceived; money quick; business confidential; 
private office for ladies. W. E. DE GR 
manager, rooms 2, 3 and 4, 114 S. Spring st. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON FURNITURE, 
watches, diamonds, pianos and real estate: 
interest ‘reasonable; private office for ladies; 
business confidential. CHARL a C. LAMB, 

. Spring, entrance room 


TO LET — “HOTEL ROOMS 
_ with private baths. 308 S. 


TO 1 LET—FLAT OF 3 ROOMS; 
_Ble room. 258S. OLIVE 

TO LET—CHEAPEST ROOMS IN THE ae 
ORLANDO, 3il1 W. Third st. 14 

TO LET—NICELY FURNISHED ROC ROOM, 
per weck. 618% S. SPRING. 

LET — NICE, FURNISHED 


TO 
rooms, at 132 S. OLIVE S 


TO LET—A NICE SUNNY “FRONT ROOK. 
furnished. 241 W. 21ST §S 


QO LET— 
Houses. 


TO LET—THE VAN & STORAGE PADDED 
vans at 75c, $1 and $1.25 per hour; the only 
safe, quick and economical way to move, 
we have expert piano-movers; our warehouse 
is the best, with lowest rates of insurance. 
Cut rates to the East on household goods. 
Office removed to 436 S. SPRING ST. Office 
Tel. main 1140. Res. 8.. Tel. black 1221. 


TO LET—4 ROOMS, CONVENIENTLY AR- 
ranged for housekeeping, pl plumbing connected 
with sewer; $6; 12154% W. Washington st, 
GEORGE W. STIMSON, room 321, Byrne 
_ Block, cor. Broadway ‘and Third st. 12 


TO LET—COTTAGE OF 6 LARGE ROOMS, 
bath, basin, closet, sewer connections, 713 
W. First, 5 blocks from Broadway; will rent 
reasonabie, or sell on installments. saguire 
_101 s. FLOWER. 12 


TO LET—2 FINE “HOUSES, SOUTHWEST, 9 
and 11 rooms, furnished or unfurnished; 
ba 4 desirable in every respect. POIN DEX- 
TER & WADSWORTH, 308 Wilcox Block. 

TO LET — $60, UNFURNISHED, 1 OR. 2 
years, large, handsome house, WwW. 
desirable. Apply 308 WiLcox 

12 


TO LET — A MODERN, NEWLY  DECO- 
rated 9-room house, at 928 BURLINGTON 
AVE. One of the best neighborhoods in the 
city. 12 

TO LET—NICE 4-ROOM FLATS, $8 AND $10 

er month; 9 blocks from center of town. 
_NITTINGER, The Emporium, 306 8. Spring. 

TO LET—ELEGANT 12-ROOM RESIDENCB, 
823 Bonnie Brae st., west side: conven. 
_iences galore; barn. BRANDIS, 203 B’ dway. 

TO LET—7-ROOM HOUSE NEAR W. PICO, 
only $15; very: desirale. POINDEXTER & 
WADSWORTH, 308 Wilcox Block. 11 


TO LET—IF LOOKING FOR FURNISHED 
or unfurnished houses or rooms, see BRAN- 
DIS, 203 S. Broadway. 

TO LET—NICE 5-ROOM COTTAGE: RENT 
$17.50. Address O, box 55, TIMES OFFI —_ 


TO LET—5-ROOM COTTAGE, $12, WATER 
_included, 1948 S. LOS ANGELES 13 


TO LET—4-ROOM COTTAGE, UNFURNISH. 
ed. Apply 213 S. HILL ST. — 
TO LET—LARGE 9- ROOM HOUSE. 
quire at 644 W. 16TH § 
TO LET — 3- ROOM FLAY $9; NO CH 
_ dren. 227 N. HILL. ST. a 
TO LET PLEASANT 5-ROOM FLAT 
quire 416 S. 13 
TO OUST “ROOMS. 644 HILL ST. 


rT? 


TO  LET—FARM OF “600 ACRES, Mc MOSTLY 
first-class wheat land; near Menifee depot 
in Riverside county, foothill land; has good 
7-room house, tool houses, stables, large 
barn, with cement floor; will rent for one- 


12 
IN- 
17 


quarter crop, delivered on cars, but will not } 


supply anything. .JAMES SMITH, 


dena. 


TO LET — THB HOTEL VINCENT CAFE 
and dining-room, at 615 and 617 8. ‘Broad- 
way, are furnishing excellent meals at $4.25 
er week; hotel rates, American plan, $1 per 
_day, or $25 per month up. 


TO LET — OR LEASB; ALFALFA AND 
poultry ranch, furnished complete, to re- 
sponsible, practical farmer; reasonable rent, 
or will lease for term of years. Address O, 
box 98, TIMES OFFICE. 12 

TO LEASE — FIRE-PROOF WAREHOUSE, 
50x90, built at a cost of over $10,000, having 
a driveway on 2 streets, Inquire at 27 BRY- 
SON BLOCK 13 


Pasa- 


$100 TO $2000, $2100 TO $100,000, TO LOAN 
on city or country real estate; interest 6 to 
8 per cent. net; established 1887. A. 
M’ _M’CONNELL & Co., 113 S. Broadway. 


POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH, ROOM 308 
Wilcox Bidg., lend money on any good real 
esate; building loans made; if you wish to 
_ lend or borrow, call on us. 


TO LOAN—$500 TO $50,000 ON IMPROVED 
Teal estate, at low rate if security is am- 
ple; if not it is useless to apply. JOHN 
_FLOURNOY, 145 Broadway. 


TO LOAN—AMOUNTS OF $10,000 AND UP 
at 5% per cent.; notes discounted; invest- 
ment securities bought and sold. DE VAN 
& CO., 108 Henne Bidg. 


DUCA TIONAL— 


Schools, Collegen, P Peivate ' Tuition 


LOS ANGELES BUSINESS” COLLEGE, 212 W. 
Third st., offers advantages unsui ps isscd by 
any similar school in the land. The. new 
Budget System, as taught by this colle&:, 
combines theory and business practice. 
plete courses in bookkeeping, shor. hand, 
telegraphy, assaying, ete. _Néw rooms, coo! 
and well lighted. Day. and night sessions. 
Aaa may enter at any time. 
ree 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 1918-22- = 
26 S. Grand ave., reopens Sept. 21, Beau- 
tiful new additional building, grounds en-. 
larged, tennis court, etc. Faculty of twelve; 
resident French teacher; departments in 
English, languages, sciences, iifathematics, 
the arts; all grades taught; individual train- 
ing; delightful. home for twenty girls. MISS 
PARSONS, MISS DENNEN, Principals. 


—_ 


WooDBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 226 S. 
Spring st. The best place to get a thorough 
business education or a practical knowledse 
of shorthand and typewriting. Oldest and 
largest commercial school in the city.. Fall 
classes now being formed. Write or call for 
_ handsome catalogue. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
fornia at Los Angeles opens Sept. 15. 
collegiate, theological, musical, elocutionary, 
art, commercial, ana preparatory courses, at 
low tuition rates: strong faculty; first-class 
equipments. Address PRES. GHBORGE W 
WHITE, University. 


ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE, GRAND AVE., 
Los Angeles, Cal. A boarding and day col- 
lege for young men and boys. Courses: 
Classical, scientific and commercial, with a 
preparatory department. Fall term will open 
on Monday, Sept. 6 REV. A. J. MEYER, 

Pres, 

FROEBEL INS'ITUTE (CASA DE ROSAS)— 
LOS ANGELES TRAINING SCHOOL for 
indergartners will reopen its sessions Sept. 

, 20. ndergarten and eae classes will 
begin Sept. 20. -Apply 

MME. LOUIS CLAVERI®, Principal. _ 


T H ROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTS, 
Pasadena, Cal. Sloyd grammar school, man- 
ual training academy, Sloyd normal for 
teachers, and college, industrial, art, literary 
and scientific departments. Send for cata- 
_logue. Next term begins September 22. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF ORATORY WILL 
reopen October 14. Three departments of 
work, elocution, English, physical culture. 
Boarding and day school. For catalogue 
address ADDIE L. MURPHY, 
2703 Hoover st. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLE G E—CLASSKAL, 
Latin-scientific and English courses; pre-. 
paratory department fits for best eastcrn 
colleges; reopens Sept. 15. Address REV. 
_ GUY W: WADSWORTH, Pres,, 828 Moore ore Bt. 


L. A A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN, 6 614 
Hill st., resumes Oct. 2. Provides a coni- 
plete art education, or any branch ae: 
_LEOD, director. Send for 

OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE . AND STUDY FOR 
boys, Mr. Thacher’s school at Casa de 
Piedra ranch, in the Ojai Valley; Southern 


30. Address Nordhoff. 


YOUNG LADY COMPETENT TO TEACH 
music, French, drawing, take entire charge 
of 2 or 3 children; comfortable home; mone 
erate terms. Address O, box 61, TIMES OF- 
FICE. 


WANTED—BY TEACHER OF PIANO AND 
voice, pleasant furnished room. close in, i 
exchange for instruction. 
TEACHER, 231 KE. Fifth s 

e ess especia a or a r 

SHORTHAND, PUPILS © TAUGHT SEPA- 
rately; best system and best teaching; 
evenings only. BRADY, 1007 §. MAIN. 14 

J. STEYAERT, FROM BELGIUM, EUROPE, 
professor of piano, organ and harmony; 
speaks French. 132 8. HILL ST. 30 

MR. C. L. LAWRENCE, A.M. (HARVARD,) 
would like a.few pupils for the coming 

15 


_8chool year. 903 PEA 


TEACHERS ENTER -BOYNTON NORMAL 
now for Dec. examination, 525 Stimson Blk. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 1038 W. 
Seventh. Catalogues. A. B. Brown (Yale.) 


ACHINERY— 


And Mechanteal Arts. 


CHARLES B. BOOTHE & CO. — ENGINES 
boilers, pumps and general machinery and 
engineers’ supplies, belting, pulleys, shaft- 
ing, mining and concentrating machinery, 
ore crushers, hand and power hoists, freight 
and passenger’ elevators; general. agents 


4 


“Imperial”? automatic engines, Smith-Vaille 


steam and power pumps, electric generators 
and motors. 126-128 8. LOS ANGELES ST. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., MOTORS AND 
supplies, Foos gas and distillate engines, 
hoists, Dake steam engines, direct con- 
nected hoists and pumps, irrigation and 
electric lighting plants; Studebaker wa- 
gons and carriages; implements. S. W. 
LUITWIELER CO., 200 and 202 N. Los 
_ Angeles st. 


THOMSON & BOYLE PIPE. CO.—RIVETED 
steel water. pipe and well casing, oil and 
water tanks, ore buckets, ore cars, general 
sheetiron work. 310-314 Requena st., L. A, 


PERKINS PUMP AND ENGINE CoO.,-°204 N. 
Los Angeles st. Specialists in gas and gaso- 
line engines, pumping machinery, mining 
hoists, pipe and waterworks plants complete. 

LAC Y MANUFACTURING CO.—STBEL 
water pipe, well casings, oil tanks and gen- 
eral sheet-iron works. ce room 4, BAKER 
_ BLOCK, Los Angeles, Cal. Tel. 196/ 

FRANK H. HOWE — BOILERS, ENGINES 
and general machinery. Complete steam and 
irrgating plants; Miller pumps. 125% W. 

_ THIRD ST., Los Angeles. 

MATHEWS & ARNOTT Co., FARM 
machinery wagons and carriages. 120-124 S. 
LOS ANGELES ST. 

FULTON ENGINE WORKS, FOUNDERS 
and _machinists, cor. r. Chavez and Ash sts. 


TO LOAN—$500 TO $5000 IN SUMS TO SUIT; 
no sone. CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, 126 W. Second st., 
Wilcox Bldg. : 


TO LOAN—$500, $1000, $1500 AND $2000, AT 
8 per cent. per annum on improved realty. 
THE SYNDICATE LOAN CO., 138% 5S. 
_ Spring 


MONEY TO LOAN UPON EASY TERMS OF 
repayment. STATE MUTUAL BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASS’N, 151 8S. Broadway. 


MONEY TO LOAN IN ANY AMOUNT, IF 
you wish to loan or borrow, see us. B. C. 
CRIBB & CO., 127% W. Second. 


MONEY TO LOAN IN SUMS TO SUIT AT 
reasonable rates. Inquire WM. F. BOSBY- 
SHELL, 107 S. Broadway. 


TO ge go UP ON ANYTHING. D. L. AL- 
LEN, 237 W 


. First st., next to Times Bldg. | — 


IRON WORKS—BAKER IRON WORKS, 950 

_to 966 BUENA VISTA ST. 

JAMES JONES BRASS WORKS, COLLEGB 
and Main sts. 


STRAYED, 


And Found. 

FOUND — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands o 
facts everybody ought to know; reduce 
from 35c to 25c; sent to any point in the 
United States, postage prepaid. Address. 
THE TIMES, Subscription Department, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

LOST—ABOUT AUGUST 1, OPAL PIN, SUR- 
rounded with diamonds; liberal reward; 

Telephone main 190. il 


MONEY TO LOAN — BUILDING LOANS A 
specialty... E. D. SILENT & CO., 212 W. 2d. 


TO LOAN — 6 TO 8 PER CENT. MONEY. 
BRADSHAW BROS., 202 Bradbury Block. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON REAL ESTATE. 
WILL H. TOWNSEND, 125 S. Broadway. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON MORTAGE. MOR- 
TIMER & HARRIS, 78 Temple Block. 


M WANTED— 


WANTED—MONEY— 


7 and 8 per cent. income absolutely sure and 
gale 


IS BETTER THAN 
10 to 12 per cent. on on ordinary security. 


The elements of : safety and security in 
buying certificates in paid-up income stock 
of the Protective Savings Mutual Building 
and Loan Association ($100 to $10,000) are: 


First. mortgages secured by real estate at 
a vaiue of about 3 times the loan, which 
are deposited with the trustee in escrow, to 
secure paid-up stock. 


And life insurance of. borrower, 2 to 1, ase 
signed as extra’security for the loans, 


Also fire insurance, 1% to 1, 

(to protect the improvements.) 

Can you find anything safer? Do banks 
offer you as good security? 

A limited number of shares of this con- 
venient investment is offered at par until: 
further notice. Call or write for circular. 
THE PROTECTIVE SAVINGS MUTUAL 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

10 406 S. Broadway. 


WANTED — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
- Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
facts everybody ought to know; reduced 
from 85c to 25c; sent to any point in the 
United States, postage prepaid. Address 
THE TIMES, Subscription Departfnent, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

WANTED—MONEY, ~_ $2000, $2200; ALL 
at 21 per cent.; $10,000, inside loan, 6 per 
cent. net. POINDEXTER & WADSWO ORTH 
_ 808 Wilcox Block. 12 


C HIROPODISTS— 


MISS C. STAPFER, 211 W. 1ST—CHIROYO- 
, massage, electricity; established 1885, 


— 


WACY 8TEER REMOVES CORNS AND 


bunions witboyt pein, 124 W, FOURTH, 


STOCK FOR SALE— 


And Pastures to Let. 


F SALE — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 

year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 

facts everybody ought to know; reduced 
to any point in the 
United State posses prepaid. Address 
THE TIMES, eription Department. Los 
Angeles, Cal 


FOR GRD "EXCHANGE: FINE LARGR 


horse for cow, ‘or team of horses or mules. 
E. JEFFPRSON ST. second house east of 
_Central ave. 12 
FOR SALE—MULES AND HORSES, STYL- 
ish, gentle, speedy; also good work mules, 
E. L. MAYBERRY, 244 8. Broadway. 


FOR SALE — CHEAPEST PAIR TEAM 
horses. Opposite PICO HEIGHTS P. O. 13 


FOR SALE THOROUGHBRED. SPITZ PUP- 
_py. 810 E, 14TH ST. 12 


L IVE STOCK WANTED— 


WANTED — THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for. 1897; 600 pages; 


facts everybody ought to know; 

from 35c to 25c; sent to any point tn the 

United States, pe ostage prepaid. 

THE TIMES, Su scription Department, 

Angeles, Cal, 

WANTED—GOOD DRIVING HORSE; WILL 
be eared free of charge for use of outfit, 
_ Address O, box 63, TIMES OFFICE, ll . 

WANTED—500 GAL. MILK; $1.50. PAID FOR 
5 per cent. milk, CITY CREAMERY, 542 8. 
_ Spring. Tel. 303 red. 

WANTRD—HBIFER CALVES, JUST BORN, 
or older; drop postal. 2331 E. FIRST ST, 

WANTED —TO PASTURE HORSES AND 
cattle: will buy calves. 826 S. MAIN. 


GTOCKS AND BUNDS— 


FOR SALE—THE TIMES ALMANAC AND 
Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of 
ae everybody ought to know; reduced 
from to 26c; sent to any point in tho 

United States, postage prepaid. Addresg 

THB T TIMES, Subscription Los. 

Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE—POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH 
brokers, 308 Wilcox Block, have customery 
for municipal or school bonds; correspond. 
ence solicited. 


17 
FOR SALE—$500; GILT-EDGD STREET IM. 
rovement bonds to net 8 per.cant. POIN. 
DEXTDR & WADSWORTH, 308 Wilcox, 12 


; 


Com- 


Catalogue 


principal, 


California, begins its ninth year September 


Address . 


Full 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBDR 


1t, 1897, 


Piners 


INING— 


And Assnyiug. 


FOR SALE—GOLD-MINE IN CALAVERAS 
county, Cal.; situated in midst of the 
greatest producing mines of the State; free- 
‘maillling quartz; 480 acres land with timber; 
now 10-stamp mill, hoisting, pumping snd 
other mining machinery; superintendents 
house, boarding-house, complete for 
working; will be sold on easy terms; ample 
time will be given for thorough working 
test before completing purchase. For par- 
ticulars inquire of A. PB. POMBROY, 10 5. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 11 


‘ANY OLD THING WILL DO,” IF IT IS 
paying big dividends; capitalists or syndi- 
cates wishing to purchase strictly first- 
class dividend-paying mines should write 
to me, stating whether gold or copper is 
wished; preference in location, etc, and 
amount they wish to invest; I can furnish 
you what you wish in California, Arizona, 
Colorado, Old or New Mexico, EVAN 
DAVIS, Orange, Cal. 11 


2 


Angeles Daily 


Cimes. 


Reliable 


Business Houses 
Of Los Angeles. 


“4 KRON FURNITURE CO., 


Phone Main 1146, 441 South Main St., 

opp. Post-office. Will make you the 

largest offer on yoursecond-hand fur- 
niture. ing us up the first. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS $1.25 


Well worth #2.50. Men's all-wool pants 
$2. Shoes 2%5 per cent. less than any 
‘storeintown. Lubin’s Clothing and 
Shoe Mouse, 116-118 N. Main Street. 


Twill write the matter and print you. 
6000 circulars for 82.50; but 
to give me a little time to till orders. 
J. ©. NEWITT, 324 Stimson Building. 


NOLAN & SMITH, REAL ESTATE 
Tel. 1409. AND MINING BROKERS. 
M, J. Nolan. G. A. Smith. 
Capital furnished for purchase of mines 
and prospects, also for development of those 


that have merit. Send description and sani- 
ples. Office, 228 W. Second st., Los Angeles, 


CUTS 25( 


Plenty of cuts for any business at this 

price. Engraving by every process. 

llustrate your ads. y§ Cc NEWITT, 324- 
824 Stimson Buildine. -- 


THD TIMES -ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK 
for 1897; 600 pages; thousands of facts every- 
body ought to know; reduced from $5c to 
2c: sent to any point im the United States, 

stage prepaid. Address THE TIMES, 

Rubscription Department, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A PARTY WITH A LITTLE MONEY WILL 
help develop a good gold prospect for an 
interest in the same. Give location and 
amount of development work done. Address 
O, box 71, TIMES OFFICE. 12 

MINES— A HALF OR THREE-QUARTER 
interest for sale in a group of 5 claims; ore 
milled $121 in gold. Address O, box 54, 
TIMES OFFICE. : 11 

PLACER MINERS—OUR WASHER SAVES 
the lightest gold from gravel, sand or clay; 
weight 75 Ibs.; price $25. 205 SAN ae 
ST 


SEHD MORGAN & CO. FOR GOOD ASSAY- 
ing, etc.; 35 years’ experience. 260-263 WIL- 
SON BLOCK, cor. First and Spring sts. 


SMITH & IRVING, GOLD AND SILVER RE- 
finers and assayers. Sce front-page ad. 


P ERSONAL— 


Business. 


- PERSONAL—GEO. A. RALPHS—GOLD BAR 
Flour, $1.35; City Flour, $1.20; Arbuckle’s 
Coffee, 2 Ibs.; 25c; granulated Sugar, 18 Ibs. 
$1; 5 lbs. Rice, 25c; 8 bars German Family 
or 14 bars Red Soap, 25c; 1 Ib. Battle Ax 
Tobacco, 25c; 5 G. Medal Borax Soap, 25c; 
10 Ibs. Rolled Wheat, 25c; 10 lbs. Rolled 
Oats, 25c; 3 cans Salmon, 25c; 4 cans Corn, 
25c; 7 boxes Sardines, 25c; 5 gallons Gaso- 
line, 55¢; Coal Oil, 50c; 3 cans Oysters, 25c; 
Lard, 10 lbs., 70c; 12 Ibs. Beans, 25c, 601 
S. SPRING ST., cor. Sixth. Tel. 616. ' 


Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; 


from 
United States, postage prepaid. 
THE TIMES, Subscription Department, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


PERSONAL— MRS. PARKER, PALMIST, 
life-reading, business, removals, lawsuits, 
mineral locations, all affairs of life. Take 
Third-st. electric car to Vermont ave. and 
Vine st.; second house on VINE ST. west 
of Vermont ave. Fee 60c and $1. 


PERSONAL—MRS. LEO’S LIFE READINGS 
are acknowledged to be of the highest order; 

. advises you with certainty as to the proper 
course to pursue in love, business, family 
affairs, etc. At her parlors, 12 W. 4TH 
ST., near Van Nuys Hotel. 


PERSONAL—POSTER AND CARD COLLEG: 
tors, art students, etc.; salesman’s samples 


of lithographs, posters, fancy cards, sou- 
venirs; no printing; at retail. ELLIS, the 
advertiser, room 6, W. First st. 15 


PERSONAL—GOULD-AMES, PALMIST AND 
psychometrist; correct upon general busi- 
ness aud mineral locations. 405% 8. BROAD- 
WAY, room 14, opp. Chamber of nets 


-PERSONAL—SCREEN DOORS, 9c. 
MFG. 


ADAMS 
COo., 742 8. Main. Tel. main 966. 


VOR EXCHANGE— 


Real Estate. 


FOR EXCHANGB — FOR’ CALIFORNIA 
property, 13-room Chicago residence, with 
stone front, situated in south part of city 
near 19th st., 1 block from Michigan ave., 2 
blocks from lake front; very desirable loca- 
tion, convenient to downtown, principal 
stores, churches, etc.; in excellent fepair, 
with all modern improvements; rents for 
$150 per month. GEORGE W. STIMSON, 
room 321, Byrne Block, cor, Broadway and 
Third st. 12 


FOR EXCHANGE—THE TIMES ALMANAC 
and Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands 
of facts everybody ought to know; reduced 
from 35c to 26c; sent to any point in the 
United States, a prepaid. Address 
THE TIMES, Subscription Department, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

FOR EXCHANGE — BEN WHITE, 235 W. 
First st., has over 2000 properties for ex- 
change and sale; over 200 houses and lots, 

roperties of every description to choose 
rom; list your property. BEN WHITE, 
235 W. First. st. 


FOR EXCHANGE-—$5000; NEW 9-ROOM 
house, . strictly first-class; near Westlake 
Park, will take smaller house or lots, or 
good land, or good eastern property as part 
payment. POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH, 


FOR EXCHANGE—20 ACRES OF LAND IN 
Antelope Valley for small business, lots or 
house and lot. If you mean business, write 
to box 206, LONG BEACH, Cal 12 


FOR EXCHANGE — WANT HOUSE OF 8 
rooms built, contractor to take $750 equity 
in cottage for part payment. Call at 931 
STANFORD AVE. 12 


FOR EXCHANGE—WHAT: HAVE YOU TO 
exchange for $2000 equity in 7-room modern 
house on Adams st.? Address O, box 35 

_ TIMES OFFICE. _ 

FOR EXCHANGE—$2000; HOUSE AND LOT 

- in Montclair, N. J., for house in Los Ange- 
les. Address E. T. RICE, 415 W. 47th st., 
New York city. 

FOR EXCHANGE — UNINCUMBERED 
acreage up to $40,000, for Los Angeles 
city property; will assume. SHELDON, 227 
Stimson Blk 

FOR EXCHANGE—LAND IN WASHINGTON 
and Oregon, clear, for mortgaged city prop- 
erty. J. C. WILLMON, 121% S. 


WAPS— 


All Sorts, Big and Tittle. 


FOR EXCHANGE—THD TIMES ALMANAC 
and Year Book for 1897; 600 pages; thousands 
of facts everybody ought to know; reduced 
from 35c to 25c; sent to any point in the 
United States, postage prepaid. Address 
THE TIMES, Subscription Department, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


FOR EXCHANGE-—-I WILL TRADE MY LOS 
Angeles incubator and brooder for 6 dozen 
young hens; incubator is almost new. Ad- 
dress O, box 99, TIMES OFFICE. 12 


FOR EXCHANGE — GENT’S WHEEL FOR 
good buggy and harness. Address room 11, 
656% S. MAIN. 11 


FOR EXCHANGE—LOT IN BURBANK FOR 
a horse. 952 8. FLOWER ST. 12 


FOR EXCHANGE—TYPEWRITER, FOR Bi- 
cycle. 421 BROADWAY, 11 


FOR EXCHANGE — HORSE 
. DBPT. F, EMPORIUM. 


FOR SAFE. 
A 13 


— 


XxCURSIONS— 


With Dates and Departures. 


JUDSON'’S PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
excursions, via the Denver and Rio Grande 
route, leave Los Angeles every Monday; up- 
bolstered tourist cars through to Chicago 
and Boston; Rio Grande scenery by daylight 
Office, 123 W. SECOND ST. (Burdick Block.) 


PHILLIPS’S ROCK ISLAND. EXCURSIONS, 
personally conducted, leave Los Angeles ev- 
ery Tuesday via Denver and Rio Grande, 

Office, 214 S. SPRING ST. 


D ENTISTS— 


And Dental Rooms. 


SCHIFFMAN METHOD DENTAL CO,, 
 - pooms 20 to 20, 107 N. Spring st. Painless 
extracting, filling, crown and bridge-work; 
flexible rubber plate®; white fillings for front 
teeth, up; gold and platina fillings, 50c 
up; pure gold fillings, $l up; cleaning teeth, 

up; solid 22-k. gold crowns and bridge- 
work, $4 up; a full set of teeth, $5 


ADAMS BROS.’ DENTAL PARLORS, 239% 8S. 

Spring. Plates from $4; painless extracting. 

all work guaranteed; established 12 
years. Sunday, 10 to 12. Tel. black 1273. 


ms. DENTAL CO., 226 8. SPRING, HAVE 

e *“‘Wonder of Wonders.”” F. E, Browne 

say: ‘“‘No pain in filling my 
eth.”’ 


Come and try it. 
DR. F. E. 
evenings 


STEVENS—OPEN SUNDAYS AND 
(electric light.) 824% 8. SPRING. 
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RUNKENNESS CURED. 


THE KEBLEY INSTITUTE, cor. North 
Main and Commercial Sts:, over Far- 
mers’ and Merchants’ Bank. Full in- 
by mail. Correspondence confi- 


CONOMICAL COAL 


Buyers will lay in their winter's sup- 
ly now. No telling what prices will 
e this fall. Ring us up. W. E. CLARK, 
1249 South Pearl St. 


MBOSSED PRINTING. 


Most perfect and artistic embossed 
on the Coast. Special 
urnished for the asking. JbANG- 
PIPFLRY CQ, 811 W. Second St. Phone 
Main 1671. ~ 


OOD HAY $4.75 TON 


Delivered. Baled, sweet, clean, good 
color, good feeding Oat and Barley 
Hay. 3-ton lots at 84.50, 50 or 100-ton 

lots special price. 

C. E. PRICE & CO., 807 S. Olive. 'Phone 573 


TRUCK AND 
A. VAN STORAGE 
431 BROADWAY. 
@ Furniture moving, packing and stor- 


ing done by expert workmen. Pad- 
ded vans and prompt work. Phone M. 872. 


MORGAN & WRIGHT Fai 


This price for a few days only, so 
must buy quick. Men’s wheels, 


Ladi 
A. 


adies’, 
. MAINES, 435 S. Spring St 


E LOAN 


BONNETS 


To all who will buy their mourning 

millinery here. fe rent them to 

others for 8ia week. LUD ZOBEL 
CO., The Wonder Millinery, 219 South 
Spring Street. 


OLID GOLD FRAMES $1.50 


Steel frames 25c. 
No charge for 
examination or 
fitting. It is 
cheaper to come here and have your eyes 
tested free than to have some “peddler” 


}ruig them and charge youtorit. We ask 


but a small profit on the actual material 
used in you with lasses. 
Eyes examined at ectric light 
GENEVA WATCH A OPTICAL CO., %53 
South Spring street. 


Advertisements in this Column. 
Zermsandinformationcan be had of 
J. G NEWITT, 324-325 Stimson Buliding, 


B USINESS CHANCES— 


Miscellaneous. 


A BARGAIN; THE “POPULAR SHOE 
Store’’ in Ventura, for sale on good terms 
and easy payments by furnishing good se- 
curity; a well-established and paying busi- 
ness of 25 years’ existence; best location in 
town; opposite the postoffice; for further 
information please inquire of JOSEPH 
ROTH, proprietor, Ventura, Cal, 17 


FOR SALE—THE BEST CIGAR-MAKING 
business in California; I am sole proprietor 
‘of the Downey cigar factory; have over 
30,000 cigars on hand; I will give the right 
man the best bargain on earth; come and 
see me. B. M. BLYTHE, Downey, Cal. 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANCE; OUR OLD 
dairy plant, located at city limits, E. First; 
6-room house, dairy house and sheds; barn 
and corrals for 90 cows and 24 horses, etc.; 
or will rent to the right party. GEO. E 
PLATT, Station B. 

FOR SALE—BAKERY IN GOOD RUNNING 

rder; 2 wagons and 2 horses; present 
owner had it 5 years; long lease and cheap 
rent; must sell on account of other business 
in other part of State. Apply 811 BUENA 
VISTA ST. 16 


A LIVELY GROCERY AND FRUIT BUSI- 
ness on Temple st., close in, for about $400; 
good chance. Address O, box 27, TIMES 
OFFICE. 12 


FOR SALE — AT COST, BUSINESS AND 
wood stock in carriage shop, Santa Ana; in- 
voices about $100. ELMER MASON, Santa 
Ana. 12 

FOR SALE — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
store, Riverside county; big bargain; $2000. 
1L I. D. BARNARD, ill North Broadway. 


FOR SALE — FRUIT, CIGARS AND LIGHT 
grocery store; 2 living-rooms; bargain; $225. 
11 I. D. BARNARD, 111 North Broadway. 


FOR SALE—INSURANCE BUSINESS; OLD, 
first-class company; a big bargain; $250. 
11 I. D. BARNARD, 111 North Broadway. 


FOR SALE—CHICKEN RANCH, CLOSE IN; 
first-class in every way; big bargain; $750. 
11 I. D. BARNARD, 111 North Broadway. 


FOR SALE—SALOON BUSINESS, OUTSIDE 
of town; old stand, with fine trade; $375. 
11 _ I. BARNARD, 111 North Broadway. 


FOR SALE—HARDWARE BUSINESS IN A 
country town; choice investment; $8000. 
11 I. D. “BARNARD, 111 North Broadway. 

FOR SALE — FINEST MEAT MARKET IN 
Los Angeles, and the best location; $250. 
11 I. D. BARNARD, 111 North Broadway. 


FOR SALE—FINE BAKERY, WITH OVEN, 


complete; runs 2 wagons; big trade; $2000. 
11 D. BARNARD, i111 North Broadway. 


A SMART MAN WILL RECBIVE AN IN- 
terest in a good business; capital no object. 
Address O, box 58, TIMES OFFICE. ll 


FOR SALE—MEAT MARKET, FINE CASH 
trade; will sell it for half its value. Ad- 
dress N, box 90, TIMES OFFICE. 12 


FOR SALE—A BUTCHER SHOP AND FIX- 
tures in Whittier: fine trade. Address C. 
G. H., box 448, WHITTIER. 11 


FOR SALE—3-CHAIR. BARBER SHOP, MAIN 
bet. Second and Third. Inquire ene Mus 
] 


JAEGERS, barber, 2 days. 


FOR SALE —. FINE CIGAR STORE ON 
Spring st., close in. HARVEY J. SHOULT- 
ERS, 145 S. Broadway. . 

FOR SALE — RESTAURANT IN FIRST- 
class location. Call at BOARD OF TRADE 

OOMS, Bullard Bldg. 13 

FOR SALE — STATIONERY AND NOTION 
store, $500, or invoice. Address box 119, 

_ SANTA PAULA, Cal. 14 

FOR SALE — BLACKSMITH SHOP AND 
tools, cheap. Address O, box 97, TIMES 
OFFICE. 12 


FOR SALE — $75 CIGAR STORE, PART 


cash; good corner. 135 E. FIRST. 12 
TO LET—NEWLY FURNISHED BILLIARD 

hall; 6 tables. 212 S. SPRING. a 
I. D. BARNARD, 111 NORTH BROADWAY, 

will sell your business. ll 


ATHS— 
Vapor. Electrical and Massage. | 


MASSAGE TREATING, ROOMS, ELECTRIC 
Russian, and medicated baths, scientific 
massage, etc.; references from leading phy- 
sicians; if you like to know what massage 
is, this is the place. J. V. WALDEN, mas- 
seur and medical gymnast, rooms 20 and 21, 
405% 8. Broadway; telephone black 511. 
Opposite Chamber of Commerce. il 


HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 254°S. BROADWAY, 
rooms 5 and 6. Tel. main 739. Best scien- 
tific manual massage; pupils of renowned 
specialists of Europe; steam baths superior 
to/any other in town; chronic discases: suc- 
cessfully treated the past 6 years; treatmen's 
at patient’s home; best of references. DR. 
L. GOSSMANN, 


THE LOS ANGELES VITAPATHIC INSTI- 
tute gives Faradic, static and galvanic elec- 
tricity; vapor, sun and electrical baths; 
Swedish and German massage. 531% S§S, 
BROADWAY, Hotel Delaware. 


MRS. STAHMER, 131 N. SPRING, ROOMB 
108-104. Massage, vapor baths. Tel. green 12, 
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Carpets, too. 
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About’ Combination Bookcases. First of all they © 
- econoniize space, because you have a writing desk and © 
a bookcase all in one, They are well made, highly © 
polished, set off with French plate mirrors, handsome © 
carvings and with the symmetry well defined, making © 
them very artistic. “a 
| The imitation Mahogany ones now so popular, are = 
7 very attractive; the depth of tone and richness of color — 
are almost equal to the genuine; only those familiar 
can discern the difference. 
‘We also have Writing Desks especially adapted @ 
for ladies, and so appropriate for the small spagg or the 6) 
little nook. 
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It will be well worth your while to give us a call to in- 
spect our New Fall Stock, now in. It is sometimes © 
difficult to conceive how these designers create, from @ 
season to season, such entirely new patterns and color @ 
effects that blend so harmoniously. It appears this 
fall that they have outdone all previous efforts. 
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Furniture and Carpet House. 


and 334 South Spring Street. 
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The World-renowned Temperance Reformer, in reply 


ment?” 


met multitudes of men from every walk of life, who 
as forever lost; and, asan eminent judge said to me 


went to the Institute and took Dr. Keeley’s Treat- 
ment, and have been sober, industrious and honored 
men ever since. Such testimony is unimpeachable.” 


your observation, does the Keeley Treatment hold to 
gospel temperance?” | 


gospel temperance man, I have always felt that I 
needed something to aid men who were what was 
known as hard drinkers; men who were possessed 
with the devil of alcohol; men who had their dwell- 


to aid me in giving relief to these men, . 
the best of their ability; but there was no permanent 
relief for them. 
out it, thousands have been left on the field to perish. 


drunkenness without any doubts or fears, because 
Dr. Keeley has proved to the world by a great multi- 
tude of witnesses that God has revealed to him the 
Divine secret that has killed the pestilence of drunk- 
enness.” 


’ our blessed Lord and Master may continue His abun- 
' dant blessing upon Dr. Keeley and his treatment.” 


For further informatio 
North Main and Commercial, over Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank. 


SSS 


Francis Murphy, 


questions propounded him by Judge Arnold, said: 
Ques.—‘‘What do you think of the Keeley treat- 


Ans.—‘‘I am fully persuaded that the Keeley Cure 
r inebriety can be justly called miraculous. Ihave 


stify to its saving power; men who were given up 


cently, ‘I did not think God could save them.’ They 


Ques. —‘‘What relation, in your judgment and from 


Ans.—‘‘In my experience of twenty-two years as a 


gs inthe tombs, and no man could tame them. I 
sited the most distinguished doctors and asked them 
They did, to 


I needed medical assistance; with- 
hank God for Dr. Keeley, who has found a sure cure 


r the alcoholic poison. Now the cause of gospel’ 
mperance can go forth to meet the Goliath of 


Ques.— ‘‘Do you indorse the Keeley Treatment ?” 
Ans.—‘‘I do, with my whole heart, and pray that 


write or call at the Keeley Institute; cor, 


Absolutely Pure. 


Quality Guaranteed. Will preserve fruit equal to 
any refinery product. Ask your grocer for it. 
Patronize Home Industry. | 


Importe 
COAL. 


Delivere 
un 


BANNING CO 
Office Telephone, Main 36. 


d S. F. Wellington 


$10.50 Per Ton, 


part of the city. Be certain of getting thegenuine article, 
inferior VPA! It lasts longer and saves money. 


PANY, 222 S, Spring St. 
° Yard Telephone, Main 1047 


da to any 
mixed wit 


OLUMBIA CLOTHING & SHOE HOUSE 


NEWMAN & KLEIN, Props, 270-272 S. Main St. 
&xtraordinary Inducements just now. See big ads 
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EARTH SHOOK. 


(CONTINUED FROM 17TH PAGE.) _ 


“W. Nicholson,” unon it, also a gold 
watch with thé name of “F. C. Pot- 
ter’ engraved upon the outside... 

The first man to arrive at the wreck 
was E. H. Strouse, who resides on his 
ranch about three hundred feet from 
the track. Strouse was awakened by 
the collision. He hurried to the scene 
and assisted in rescuing the passen- 
gers in the smoker and day coach. 
When he reached the wreck, within a 
few minutes after the collision, four 
of the cars were all ablaze and the 
heat was so terrific that it was im- 
possible for anyone to get néar them. 
In a few minutes, he thinks, at least 
fifteen to twenty persons were cre- 
mated. 

J. G. Young, one of the survivors, 
says he was in the smoker at the rear 
end when the collision. took place. 
The front end of the car and part of 
the roof was thrown on: him, pinning 
him down in his seat. He succeeded 
in freeing himself, and escaped through 
a window with a few slight cuts on 
his head. There were from twenty- 
three to twenty-five people in the 
smoker, and he does not think more 
than eight got out alive, all the re- 
mainder being cremated. As to the 
day-coach, immediately behind the 
smoker, he thinks there were from 
thirty to thirty-five in it, and to his 
best knowledge only two succeeded in 
making their escape, he says. All 
who were in the chair-car got out 
safely before the fire reached it, as 
did also those in the Pullmans. 

Coroner Clark says that only ten 
bodies have been taken from the burn- 
ing wreck. These, with Keenen, Hol- 
land, Hintz and Gordon, make fourteen 
in all, but there is no doubt there are 
as many more in the wreck. The most 
conservative list places the list of 
dead at from twenty-five to thirty. 
The remains of what are supposed to 
be ten persons are confined in two 
caskets, there being nothing to iden- 
tify them, and it is to be buried here 
tomorrow or Sunday. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 


and Burned Alive. 

(ASSOCIATED PREAS-DAY REPORT.) 
_ NBWCASTLE (Colo.,) Sept. 10.—The 
most disastrous railroad accident that 
ever occurred in Colorado occurred at 
12:15 o’clock this morning, a mile and 
a half west of town. Denver and Rio 
Grande passenger train. No. 1, west- 
bound, collided with a Colorado Mid- 
land stock train going east, wrecking 
both engines and several cars of both 
trains. Shortly after the collision fire 
broke. out, and the mail, baggage and 
express cars, smoker, day coach and a 
tourist sleeper were burned. A number 
of passengers were not killed outright, 
but pinned in the wreckage, and could 
not be extricated. They perished in the 
flames. There were about two hundred 
passengers. It is estimated that twen- 
ty-five were .killed, and many more 
bruised, scalded and burned, of whom 
five are likely to die of internal inju- 
ries. As yet it has not been possible to 
obtain a full list of the dead and in- 
jured. The following is a partial list: 

The dead: 

JAMBS ERRICK, Chicago. 

MRS. ALEXANDER HARTMAN 
two children. 

ENGINEER OSTRANDER. 

ROBDBRT HOLLAND, fireman. 

CHARLES LEEPER, Clarion, Pa. 

JAMES KEENAN, postal clerk. 

The injured: 

ALEXANDER HARTMAN, both 
legs broken, will die. 

WILLIAM GORDON, engineer, rup- 
tured and bruised, may die. 

FIREMAN HINTZ, burned, cannot 
recover. 7 

MISS PEARL CORNELL, Oregon; 
leg broken. 

JOHN H. STRANDER, Blackfoot, 
; cut and bruised; both legs 


J. H. SHEETS, Iowa: right hand cut. 
R. W. SHOTT, Clarion, Pa.; slightly 


hurt. 
JAM FOLEY, «express mes- 
senger, nver; bruised. 
WILLIAM S. MESSMER, express 
messenger, Denver; bruised. 
~W. L. HAWTHORNE, bruised. 
D. H. M’ANENY, Victor, Colo.; 
burned about head, back bruised. 
FRANK MANNIX, Victor, Colo.; is 
slightly bruised. 
R. H. BRICKLEY, back badly hurt, 
THOMAS NASH, Moab, Utah; arm 
broken, legs badly cut. 
MARY ISRAEL. 
NATHAN, her son: horribly cut. 


is 


O. V. TYSON, slightly bruised and 
burned. 

J. C. YEAGER, Victor, Colo.; leg 
broken. 


BRAKEMAN KNAPP, leg crushed. 
Four bodies have been brought in 


ity of identification. Very slow prog- 
ress is being made toward getting out 
the bodies. From the day coach few 
escaped. The sides of the car penned 
down the passengers, many of whom 
were roasted in nlain sight of those 
who wanted to help them. The passen- 
ger engine exploded and the cars were 
ablaze in two minutes. Little baggage 
and no mail was saved, The general 
superintendent is on the field working 
hard. 

The accident occurred at the worst 
possible point on the curve around the 
mountain. and there was no opportun- 
ity to either slacken up or avoid the 
wreck. Both trains were running at 
full sneed, the passenger. at about 
twenty and the freight at about twelve 
miles an hour. The former was about 
one hour late. The enginemen were 
the first to lose their lives, Engineer 
Ostrander going down with his hand 
on the lever. Fireman Robert Holland 
of the passenger train was so badly 
injured that he died at 5 o’clock. Fire- 
man Hintz of the Midland was shock- 
ingly burned and cannot recover. En- 
gineer Gordon of the passenger train 
was thrown over a barbed wire fence 
and ruptured, but is still alive. Out of 
the twenty-nine passengers in the day 
coach, only six are positively Known 
to have escaped, although some may 
have escaped unnoticed in the confu- 
sion. 

Conductor Hawthorne of the passen- 
ger train, who was in the smoker at 
the time of the accident, says a gas 
cylinder under the car exvloded when 
the crash came and set fire to the 
cars. He does not think that more than 
three passengers in the smoker were 
burned to death, 

So great is the confusion that it is 
difficult to get particulars about the 
dead and injured. James Keenan, a 
postal clerk, was terribly scalded, and 
died this morning. Alex Hartman had 
both legs broken and.cannot live. J. C. 
‘Foley and W. S. Messmer, two express 
messengers, had a thrilling escape. 
After they had been stunned and 
bruised by the baggage when the shock 


ATENTS--__ 


And Patent Agents. 


TOWNSEND BROS., SOLICITORS OF PAT- 
ents, 9 Downey Block. We have correspond- 
ents in the principal foreign countries. Have 
done business in our present offices for 
many years. Our library, containing United 
States Patent Office Reports, free to invent- 

ors. Office open from 8 to 5, and in the 
evening by appointment. Consultat on with- 
out charge. Prices moderat>. T.lephone 
main 347. Cable address, ‘‘Patents,’’ Los 

_Angeles. 12 

*PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS OBTAINED, 
bought and sold by DAY & DAY, 232-234-235 
Stimson Block.. Established 1849. 

HAZARD & mAKKVIAM, ATTORNEYS AND 
solicitors of patents. No. 11 DOWNEY RLK. 


KNIGHT BROS., PATENT SOLICITORS. 
Free ook on patents. 424 BYRNE BLDG. 


0. GOLDMAN. MODEL-MAKER, 1902 §. 
Main. Confidential. Address, or will call. 


Passengers Pinned in the Wreckage 


and 


which are burned beyond any possibil-_ 
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came, the car filled with smoke, and, 
fearing suffocation, they cut through 
the car with axes and were pulled out 
just in time to avoid being burned to 
death, as the car’ was aflame. Two re- 
lief trains went to the scene with doc- 
tors and nurses.as soon as possible, and 
ranch houses in the vicinity were used 
for receiving the injured. Several 
stock cars -were wrecked, and. the 
track strewn with dead animals. 

GOT THE WRONG TIME. 
(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
NEWCASTLE (Colo.,) Sept. 10.—The 
wreck occurred ‘on what is called the 
Rio Grande Junction road. This runs 
from Newcastle to Grand Junction. It 
belongs jointly to the Denver and Rio 
Grande and the Colorado Midland, be- 
ing used by both roads. Two cars of 
stock were completely demolished, and 
the right-of-way is strewn with dead 

stock and debris. 

Conductor Burbank’s explanation of 
the wreck is that in looking at the pas- 
senger’s leaving time on the card he 
looked at the wrong column. 

from the wreck makes it 
almost certain that twenty-five persons 
are dead and a dozen badly injured, 
fully half of whom will die. 


EARLY MORNING REPORTS. 


“(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 


DENVER, Sept. 10, 6 a.m.—Up to 
this hour but little information has 
been received by the Rio Grande people 
here of the Newcastle disaster. The 
number of deaths by the collision .is 
variously estimated at from twenty-five 
to forty persons. 

The passenger which collided with 
the east-bound stock train was known 
as the Rio Grande and Pacific Coast 
“flyer,” and at the time of the ¢olli- 
sion was going at an unusually high 
rate of speed in order to make up an 
hour’s lost time. The trains came to- 
gether with a crash, the stock train 
completely telescoping the passenger: 
train, scattering the passengers and its 
own freight in all directions. To add 
to the horror of the situation, the 
trains took fire, and it is impossible to 
even approximate at this time the 
number of deaths from the collision. A 
great many are missing, who are sup- 
posed to be in the ruins of the cars. 

Relief trains have been started to the 
scene, and are expected to arrive in a 
few hours. The right-of-way is cov- 
ered with debris, and it will be some 
time before the wreckage can be re- 
moved and the track repaired so that 
traffic can be resumed. The officials of 
the Rio Grande, including General Su- 
perintendent Sampler, happened to be 
in thé vicinity of Newcastle, and have 
left for the scene of the wreck. 


ENGINEER FRISBEE DEAD. 

(ASSOCIATED PRESS DAY REPORT.) 
TOPEKA (Kan.,) Sept. 10.—William' 
Frisbee, engineer of the fast mail, in- 
jured in the collision near Emporia 


Wednesday night, died at 2 o’clock this. 
afternoon. 


DR. DWIGHT’S GUN. 


GOT HIM INTO TROUBLE WHEN 
DREW IT. 


HE 


Domestic Infelicities of the Doctor 
Made Public by a Lively Scene 
on the Street—The Wronged 
Wife’s Story. 


Wilder Dwight, a physician and 
surgeon, spent last night locked up in 
the City Prison on a charge of carry- 
ing concealed weapons. His wife, 4 
comely young worman, spent it by th» 
side of their eight-months-old daugh- 
ter, bewailing the-act which had 
landed her husband in jail. The possi- 
bility that the charge may be altered 
today to attempt to murder did not 
tend to allay her suffering. The cause 
of the suffering of both husband and 
wife, a Mrs. Calla Myers, or, as she is 
better known among the sporting class, 
Calla Dean, spent the night in hastily 
gathering together her belongings and 
making arrangements to leave town. 

Dwight, who has an office at No. 301 
West Seventh street, lived happily with 
his wife at that place until the advent 
of the Myers woman, about. three 
months ago. The first suspicions of in- 
constancy were aroused in Mrs. Dwight 
when her husband began, with regu- 
larity, to remain away from home 
nights, explaining that he had slept at 
the office. On several occasions Mrs. 
Dwight visited the. office at early 
hours in the morning, finding no traces 
of the truant spouse. She confided 
her suspicions to her cousin, Louis P. 
Paulsen, of No. 1012 East Fourteenth 
street, and implored him to assist her 
in discovering the cause of Dwight’'s 
sudden coolness. 

About a month ago, Paulsen discov- 
ered that Dwight was living with the 
Myers woman at the Glenmore, No. 
1314, South Broadway. The wife, when 
apprised of this, determined upon ac- 
tion. In company with her cousin, 
Paulsen, she visited room No. 50, that 
occupied by the guilty couple, at 10 
o’clock in the morning. In answer to 
Paulsen’s knock, Dwight opened the 


door. Mrs. Dwight was no longer able 
to restrain herself, and dashed into 
the room. The Myers woman _ sat 


crouching in a corner in her nightgown. 
The infuriated wife seized her by the 


hair, but this, being a switch, came off 


‘Without doing much .damage. The 
nightgown was then atacked, the 
sleeve of which Mrs. Dwight still re- 
tains, with the switch, as a trophy of 
the encounter. Dwight watched the 
proceedings with serenity, making no 
move to either stop his wife or escape. 
Overcome with the excitement, Mrs. 
Dwight finally dropped: to the floor, 
unconscious, in which condition she 
was removed to the home of her cousin. 
The cee mage of that night she spent 
in spasms and hysterics. Dwight 
slept in his office, and the Myers wo- 
man in the basement of the Glenmore, 
in hiding. 

The next day the Myers woman 
left for her home in Eagle Rock Val- 
lev.. and until four days ago peace 
reigned. Dwight freely owned that she 
possessed ccumplete control over him 
While in the city, but while away he 
was rational. A few days ago’ Mrs. 
Dwight found the following note in 
hey husband's desk, and realized that 
the woman had returned: 

“Dearest: I liked ‘you before: now 
I love you, and shall try to get yeu.” 

Paulsen was told of this, and last 
night when he saw Dwight hesitate 
and glance guiltily about before as- 
cending the sairs of the Meriem, No. 
307% West Second street, he decided 
that the woman had régained control 
of Dwight. Finding that Dwight vas 
in room Ne. 22, he secured the room 
adjoining, determined to secure fur- 
ther evidence. Dwight, however, en- 
countered Paulsen in the hall at «bout 
11 o’clock, and realizing the purpose 
of the man, sent a note by messenger 
to his friend, John Simms, who lives 
at the house where Mrs. Dwight. has 
been bearding since the return of the 
Myers woman. It was brieff. “Come 
at once and help me out. Bring some 
money.’’ The surprised Simms, not 
realizing what the trouble could be, 
showed, the note to Mrs. Dwight before 
leaving. He walked to Second street, 
followed, unconsciously, by the wife. 
Paulsen and Dwight were waiting at 
the foot of the stairs when the two 
came up. Without warning, Dwight 
drewa loaded revolver from his pccket, 
pointed it at Paulsen’s head, with the 
remark, ‘‘Well Paulsen» here goes.” 
His finger was upon the trigger, and 
had it not been for the prompt act?an 
of, Simms in grabbing the man’s wrist, 

aulsen would undoubtedly have paid 
a severe penalty for shadowing his 
cousin's husband The screams of Mrs. 
Dwight, who ran across the street. at- 
tracted the attention of an officer, who, 


placed the crazed man under arrest. 
At the station a charge of carrying 
concealed weapons was placed against 
the man, but Mrs. Dwight stated last 
night that a more serious charge, that 
of assault to murder, will be filed by 
Paulsen today. 


Corridor ‘Chats, 


KARIM 


“You people down here 


are 


not 
aware of the fact that Leos Angeles 


has been  on«the-verge—of -an-—ice 
famine,” said John Cashin of San 
Franciseo, president of the National 
Ice Company, at the Nadeau yester- 
day. ‘Such is the. fact, however,” he 
added, “and had the recent hot spell 
continued a few days lIcanger people 
would have been begging for ice. As 
always happens the ice plants break 
down when they are needed the worst. 
You know all the companies down here 
sell manufactured ice. Natural ice, 
costs too much money when the 
freight is added. Natural ice cannot 
be landed here for less than $8 per 
ton, while the ruling price here is $4 
dev ja. It so happened that the Un- 


ion ice Company’s machine, the Cold ° 


Storage Company’s plant and the plant 
at Azusa were all out of gear when 
the hot spell came on, We had a 
lot of ice in storage, and we supplied 
all the companies as long as we could, 
but we had just about exhausted our 
surplus when the weather. changed. 
In fact, the Union Ice Company was 
shipping natural ice in here from 
Truckee. As I said, they couldn’t have 
Stood the strain of delivering ice that 
cost them $8 a ton for $4 a ton for 
long, and even had they been willing 
to stand the loss, tney eould not 
have spared the icé from their other 
trade. As it is, there isn’t a ton of 
Surplus ice in Los Angeles today, and 
should another protracted hot — spell 
come, all the ecmpanies will be short. 
As it is, we have enough to supply 
our customers until winter, but we 
couldn't help out. our neighbors. . We 
manufacture about 10,000 tons of ice 
each year and store it, keeping a re- 
frigerating machine at work all the 
time, but our stock is abcut exhausted, 
and we can only depend on what we 
can make during the rest of the sum- 
mer, unless we can ship in matural 
ice.”’ 


“Tam here in the interests of private 
capital invested by English gentlemen 
in this country,” said F. BE. Bryant 
of London, Eng. He is stopping at 


‘the Van Nuys, and is on his road home 


to report. “My pecple.” said he, “are 
the owners cf the Bryant & May 
match faecteries in and we 
have been for scme time’ largely in- 
terested in Redlands and. Bear Val- 
ley in irtvigation. We have no com- 
bdlaints to make concerning the returns 
on the, capital invested. and every- 
thing is looking better for the future. 
Ne, sir. I- won’t admit we like pro- 
tection over here and dislike it in 
England. We merely do business here 
the Way you people do business, and 
if protection booms things, why, nat- 
urally, we are in on the boom. My 
trip this time has been to study the 
beet-sugar interest. The people en- 
gaged in raising sugar beets here have 
much to learn in the art cf cultiva- 
tion. In Germany, where the soil ‘is 
much poorer than. here, they raise 
twenty tons of beets to the acre, as 
against twelve tons here. But I find 
that what you lack in quantity you 
make up in quality. There is much 
more sugar in the California beets 
than in. the German beets, more than 
twice as much, and when your people 
learn how to grow beets yeu will have 
both quantity and quality. It fis a 
wonderful industry in California now, 
but it is in its babyhood. I do not 
doubt but what the people I am in- 
terested with and represent will in- 
vest in beet lands and grow sugar- 
beets as they should be grown. There 
is money, big money in it, but like 
everything else, it takes work and 
study ta get the best results. The 
Germans know how to raise beets. 
That is shown by the results obtained 
by German farmers right around here. 
The soil. climate, water, and every- 
thing else that nature furnishes is 
far superior for beet-raising than in 
any part of Eurove. All that ig 
wanted is a knowledge of how to best 
use the advantages offered. I am 
net prepared to talk about future in- 
vestments. I represent only private 
capital, a part of my own, and we 
make only careful investments. TI 
don’t mind saying that I consider beet- 
raising in California a safe and paying 
investment, better even than our ire 
rigation investments.” 


“What am I down here for?” said 
Harry Francis of San Francisco, a 
vartner in and representative of an 
English syndicate that has hundreds 
of thousands of dollars invested in 
California. ‘Well, I'll tell you. I'm 
down here, after an absence of five 
months, to look after our securities. 
T’ve been to Europe and back again 
since I visited Los Angeles. Pretty 
good securities that do not need more 
looking after than that, don’t you 
think? Everything is looking up. I 


have just come through the San Joa- . 


quin Valley looking after our pros- 
pects, and I could net be better 
pleased. The conditions obtaining in 
California will bring loads of money 
here for investment. There is always 
something California to sell. Tf 
it isn’t grain, its fruit or raisins, and 
this year it’s the three. with good 
prices for all of them. 
ments? Well, there’s meney to be in- 
vested, and I don’t know why It 
shouldn’t come here. Englishmen are 
a .bit skeptical cf American mining 
properties. A good many have made 
money out of mines, but more have 
bought holes in thes ground. Good 
lands that will raise good crops are 
always a safe investment, yes, even fn 
hard times. Only you don’t want too 
much of even'a good thing.” 


“Well, I’m back again,”’ said S. F. 
Loughborough, as he stretched himself 
in his ‘room at the Hollenbeck. “7 
hope I won't have another experience 
such as I had the last time. When 
T was down here before I had a round 
with Carlos Martyn, the swindler, who 
is now serving a three-years’ term in 
San Quentin. This time I am here to 
meet eastern men who will invest 
money on the Coast. I have been min- 
ing in British Columbia, but the Klon- 
dyke excitement has simply depopu- 
lated the mining camps up _ there. 
Now I am _ working on a Bowers 
dredger for the Klondyke. Bowers has 
won all his suits and now has 429 
patents on his machine. A dredger 
can be built that will go up any of 
the Alaskan rivers and suck up the 
gravel and dirt to a depth only limited 
by the rocks in the bed of the r'ver. 
These machines are working now in 
rivers, harbors and hydraulic mines 
and getting dirt, rocks and even tig 
boulders up from a depth of thirty 
feet and more. The plan will he to 
have the dredgers work the beds of 


the rivers and discharge the gravel, 
into sluice boxes on the shore. Noth- ~ 


ing will be lost. The dredgers have a 
suction sufficient to pull a 200-pound 
man out of a twenty-foot square reom 
into the mouth of the.suction tube. T 
am not. telling yarns. The thing has 
been demonstrated. Big boulders, just 
as large as the mouth of the suction 
pipe will’ receive, are carried through 
it. We can dredge 10,000 cubie yards 
of the river bed every day and will 
get every particle of gold there is, 
even if deposited in, the crevices of 
the rocks at the bottom of the rivers, 
The United States will be glad .to have 
our dredgers at work, as we will 
deepen the channels and make nuaviga- 
tion possible where the rivers are now 
imvassible.” 
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_ SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1897. 


UNSWEPT. 


SOUTH MAIN-STREET GUTTER 
IN BAD CONDITION. 


Improvements Made in the Parks 
During August—Eastinke Park 
Boating Privilege Leased. 


M’CAMISH’S CONTRADICTIONS: } 


HIS INCONSISTENT STATEMENTS 
RELATED BY WITNESSES. 


Testimony of the Murdered Man’s 
Brother—The Brady Libel Suit 
Continued to Next Tuesday. 

Minor News. a 


The Park Commissioners met yester- 
day. Reports of improvements at sev- 
eral of the city parks were read, The 
commissioners leased the boating privi- 
lege at Eastlake Park for two years 
more to the present holder. 

The Board of Public Works made a 
personal inspection of the South Main- 
street gutter,-which has occasioned so 
much complaint among residents on 

the street. 

One of the important witnesses in the 
McCamish murder trial yesterday was 
the brother of the man who was killed 
at Castaic station April 24 last. Mr. 
Pyle’s testimony, while not exception- 
ally important in its nature, was quite 
interesting. Sheriff Burr, Under Sheriff 
Clements and Deputy Sheriff Wood- 
ward were also important witnesses for 
the prosecution. 

The evidence brought out yesterday 
tended principally to prove contradic- 
tions in McCamish’s accounts of the 
tragedy. 

The trial of the Brady libel suit was 
interrupted by the illness of Senator 
Stephen M. White of defendant’s 
counsel. 


{AT THE CITY HALL] 


THE CITY’S PARKS, 


SOME IMPROVEMENTS MADE DUR- 
ING THE. PAST MONTH. 


- Boating Privilege in Eastlake Park 
Leased for Two Years More to 
the Present Holder—Board of 
Public, Works Inspects South 
Main Street. 


The Park Commissioners held their 
regular meeting yesterday. A report 
was received showing the improve- 
ments made in Elysian, Westlake and 
East Side parks, and the boating priv- 
ilege in East Side Park was leased for 
two years more to the present holder. 
The other business transacted consisted 
only of routine matters. 

Superintendent Garey reported that 
225 feet of wall had been built along 
Westlake Park on Seventh street dur- 
ing August. Seventy loads of soil, 
stone and sand had been hauled to the 
park. In Elysian Park 6895 plants had 
been set out during the same period, 
and twelve loads of material had been 
delivered at the park. In East Side 
Park 700 plants were set out and forty 
loads of material were delivered. 

Bids for the boating privileges in 
Eastlake Park for the coming two 
years were opened. They were as fol- 

lows: J. J. White, $425; A. P. Flood, 
$407; W. D. Baldwin, $351.50 White, 
who is the present lessee of. the privi- 
lege, was the highest bidder, and the 
contract was accordingly awarded to 
him for two years more. 

The acceptance of the following bids 
was recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee: From Harper & Reynolds, 250 

' feet of 4-inch drawn pipe at 10 cents; 
also from the same firm for cleaning 
and dipping 870 feet of 4-inch riveted 
steel pipe at 2% cents per foot. 

The superintendent was authorized to 
¢ purchase cement for the completion of 
the cement wall in the sewer basin at 
Culver street. 

The condition of the boulevard in 
Elysian Park was commented upon by 
Commissioner Teed. The driveway has 
given way in several places. In order 
to determine upon means to prevent, 
any further breaks, the commissioners 
decided that next Tuesday at 2 o’clock, 
in company with the City Engineer and 
members of the City Council, they 
would visit the park. 


Board of Public Works. =~ 

The Board of Public Works met yes- 
terday morning. The board adopted a 
report making the following recomr 


mendations: 
That draft of ordinance amending 
_ ordinance No. 3146, N.S., regulating the 
keeping of cows, sheep, etc., be re- 
ferred to the Board of Health; that 
petition from Smith and Agin, asking 
permission ta lay by private contract 
cement walk on the east side of 
Flower street near Fourth street, be 
denied; that. petition from O. C. 
Bryant, et al, asking that Magnolia 
avenue from Pico to Sixteenth street 
be graded, graveled, curbed and side- 
walked, under the Bond Act, be re- 
ferred to the City Engineer for esti- 
mate of cost, and if the same ex- 
ceeds the amount required by law, 
then to present the necessary ordinance 
of intention therefor; that petition 
from H. S. Baer, asking that Cherry 
street between Washington and Eight- 
eenth streets, be graded, Fraveled and 
curbed, be referred to the City En- 
neer for ordinance of intention there- 
r; that petition from Mrs. 
earney, et al, asking that West Rail- 
road street between Main ard San 
Fernando streets, be graded, graveled, 
curbed with wood and sidewalked with 
gravel, be referred to the City En- 
neer for ordinance of intention there- 
or; that petition from H. W. MHell- 
‘man et al, asking that the grading 
and paving of Main and Fourth 
streeta at their insection be so changed 
as to prevent the accumulation of 
’ standing water at said corner, be re- 
ferred to the City Engineer for in- 
vestigation; that petition from C. A. 
Ralphs et al, asking that a cement 
sidewalk be constructed on both sides 
of Flower street, between Tenth and 
Bleventh streets, be referred to the 
City Engineer for ordinance of inten- 
tien; that protest from J. A. Gardiner 
et al, against the proposed improve- 
ment of Toberman street between 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets, be 
filed, as it is premature; that in the 
matter of proposals torsidewalk East- 
lake avenue from Downey avenue to 
Main street, the bid of 8% cents per 
square foot be accepted and the nec- 
essary resolution of award adopted; 
that in the matter of proposals to 
construct cement pipe in Arroyo de 
los Reyes, the bid of John Genilla at 
$476.10 for the -work complete, be ac- 
cepted and the City Attorney in- 
structed to present the necessary con- 
and bond; that from E. 
Post, asking to withdraw his name 


\ 


« 


| from the petition asking the Council 


to institute’ proceedings to construct 
a boulevard ‘to Pasadena, be granted; 
that petition from P. P. Tomeney, ask- 
ing permission to construct by private 
contract, cement walk in front of his 
propertty fronting on Turner street, be 
granted and the Street Superintendent 
instructed to grant said permit; that 
petition from J. C. McMenomy et al, 


| asking permission to construct cement 


sidewalk- on Turner street between 
Alameda and Vignes streets, by pri- 
vate contract, be granted and Street 
Superintendent instructed to issue the 
necessary permit; that petition from 
W. Wedemeyer et al, asi@ng permis- 
sion to grade by private contract por- 
tion of alley in block D,. Lakeshore 
tract, be granted and. the .City En- 
gineer instructed to 
essary ordinance. 


Filed with the City Clerk. 

The Supply Committee filed a report 
yesterday with the City Clerk recom- 
mending that the clerk be instructed 
to advertise for 5000 feet of 2%-inch 
cotton rubber-lined fire hose, in fifty- 
foot sections, coupled complete, for the 
fire deportment. 7° 

Property-owners on Pico street filed 
a ‘petition asking .that thé street be 
graded, graveled and curbed, under the 
Vrooman act, from Pacific avenue to 
Western avenue. « | 

William Wedemeyer and others, own- 
ers of lots in block D, Lake Shore 
tract, filed a petition asking permis- 
sion to grade by private contract that. 
part of the alley adjoining their prop- 
erty. 


Street Sweeping on South Main. 

Councilmen Blanchard, AgShman and 
Mathuss, comprising the Board of Pub- 
lic Works, -and Councilman: Nickell 
drove down South Main street yes- 
terday afternoon to make personal in- 
vestigation of the charges that the 
street has not been properly swept by 
the contractor. It was found that a 
Stream of water was flowing in the 
gutter on the west side of the street 
all the way from Ninth street to 
Thirty-seventh street. Filth and refuse 
had been allowed to accumulate in the 
gutter and at some street intersections 
there were standing pools of stagnant 
water. In many places the condition 
of the gutter was very offensive and 
unwholesome. The east: gutter, which 
was dry, was fairly clean, though in 
places the street appeared heglected. 

The Councilmen appeared to. be 
unanimous in the opinion that the con- 
tinuous flow ‘of water through the 
west gutter must be checked, and that, 
to this end, the practice of flushing 
the gutters and culverts on South 
Spring street must be abandoned or 
materially curtailed. It was thought 
that until the gutter is free from run- 
ning water, the contractor could not 
be expected to keep it clean. 

The party then (drove up Main street 
to the corner of Second street, to in- 
spect the sidewalk on the west side 
of the street. A vear or more ago the 
Council passed an ordinance of in- 
tention to widen .-the sidewalk from 
twelve to fourteen feet. Property own- 
ers on the northwest corner widened 
their sidewalks by private contract, 
but owing to a_ protest from other 
Owners the _ proceedings were then 
abandoned. In consequence there is an 
unsightly jog in the line of the curb. 
The grade also varies several inches. 
The members of the Board of Public 
Works determined to supplement the 
report prepared at the morning session 
by a recommendation to the Council 
that the sidewalk on the west side of 
Main street hetween First and Second 
streets be made of a width of fourteen 
feet, and that a uniform grade be es- 
tablished. : 


Returned from San Francisco. 

Councilman Z. D. Mathuss returned 
yesterday morning from San Francisco. 
On his way down he fell into conversa- 
tion with the proprietor of a circus, 
who said that he was coming to Los 
Angeles with his show, ingenuously 
adding that he expected to “pull the 
legs’’ of the City Fathers. He was 
much disconcerted when Mr. Mathuss 
remarked that he himself was a mem- 
ber of the City Council. 


[AT THE COURT HOUSE.) 


PYLE’S BROTHER’S STORY 


IMPORTANT EVIDENCE IN THE Me- 
CAMISH MURDER CASE. 


— 


More Witnesses Who Swear McCam- 
ish Gave Conflicting Accounts of 
the Tragedy at Castaic Station. 
Defeng not Yet Commenced, 


The McCamish murder case was re- 
sumed in Department One yesterday 


‘before Judge Smith and ‘a jury, the 


proceedings being confined to the ex- 
amination of witnesses for the prose- 
cution. Of these one of the most in- 
teresting was Everett Pyle, brother of 
the murdered man. Sheriff Burr, Un- 
der Sheriff Clements and Deputy 
Sheriff Woodward were.also important 
witnesses. 

One of the important points brought 
out in the testimony was the fact that 
McCamish told several’different stories 
concerning the position in which Pyle 
was standing when shot by one of the 
mythical robbers. To several of the 
witnesses he said Pyle was standing 
immediately in front of the doorway of 
the station-house, but to Deputy 
Sheriff Woodward he told a different 
story, according to the latter’s state- 
ment on the stand, telling him that 
Pyle was standing fully six feet from 
the building when shot. This differ- 
ence is important, inasmuch as McCam- 
ish told nearly all the witnesses that 
Pyle was near the door and fell into 
the opening; that he ‘dragged him ina 
bit—about two feet.’’ Another story 
was that the robber was standing sev- 
eral feet away from Pyle when he fired 
the fatal shot. This leaves to be ac- 
counted for the presence of powder 
marks upon Pyle’s head, which were 
particularly noticed by nearly all the 
witnesses. 

The prosecution has all along con- 
tended that Pyle was murdered by Mc- 
Camish while asleep; that the two were 
sleeping and watching alternately. The 
testimony thus far has been positive 
that Pyle’s body was found lying upon 
gunnysacks laid out as for a bed, and 
that they were in an undisturbed con- 
dition. Another point frequently §re- 
ferred to by the prosecution is that no 
blood was found anywhere but upon the 
sacks which lay directly under Pyle’s 
head and shoulders. 

William Jenkins proved an interest- 
ing witness. In the course of his 'tes- 
timony he said he saw no tracks along 
the railroad that were not more than a 
day old. He found fresh tracks up as 
far as the pile of timber lying near 
the -station, from which point they 
turned back. The tracks were appar- 
ently those of Pyle and McCamish. 
Witness had served upon the Coroner's 
jury, and had a well-defined opinion as 
to defendant’s guilt. 

Upon cross-examination Jenkins was 
asked if he had not been convicted of 
a felony’ in San Diego county and 
served a season in the penitentiary. 
After considerable argument between 
counsel as to the materiality of the 
question, the court instructed witness 
to reply. He admitted that he had been 
convicted for a burglary alleged to 
have been committed in Arizona, but 
that the Supreme Court reversed the 
decision and ordered his release from 
prison. 

Referring to McCamish’s story as to 
the position of Pyle, witness said it 


| 


present the nec- 


would have been impossible for the 


latter to have fallen into the doorway. 

MeCamish had told some that Pyle fell 

inside the door, others on the outside. 
Kue Lee of Fillmore, a laundryman, 


to loan his revolver. .McCamish came 
a few minutes later. No conversation 


took .place between -witness and Mc- 
Camish. He. gave Pyle the revoiver 
asked for, 


Here Mr. Williams handed him a. re- 
volver, which Lee identified as‘ his own, 

Continuing, witness said Pyle handed 
the weapon to McCamish, asking him, 
as he did so, if he needed any more 
cartridges. Receiving an affirmative 
reply, Pyl®@ secured more cartridges 
and gave them to McCamish. These 
were also identified in court. Witness 
admitted that his gun was-not- much 
good, and that it frequently missed 

Coroner Campbell was recalled for the 
prosecution and identified one of the 
two. pistols handed him by McCamish 
at the inquest. Defendant said the 
pistols belonged to him. There were 
none found on Pyle’s person after his 
death. 

Sheriff Burr was called. He was in- 
formed of the murder on the morning 
of April 24. When he arrived at the 
scene a few hours later the Coroner 
was there and handed him a bullet, 
stating that it had been taken out of 
Pyle’s head, and he had better take 
charge of it. He afterwards gave the 
bullet to Under Sheriff Snodgrass of 
Ventura county. 

“I asked McCamish how the affair 
happened and he related the story of 
the robbery and subsequent murder. 
About 4 o’clock he saw two men ap- 
proaching the station. Pyle stepped 
out and commanded them to throw up 
their hands. McCamish then put the 
handcuffs on one of the men, when he 
heard the shot that killed Pyle. He 
said he grabbed a pistol from Pyle’s 
hand and began firing at the men, 
who were by that time running up the 
track. 

“After awhile,” continued’ the 
Sheriff, “I went up the track between 
the main track and the switch in 
search of footprints, but could find 
none, except on the south side of the 
track, which McCamish said were those 
of himself and Pyle. We organized two 
parties—one under Mr. Snodgrass and 
another under my command—and 
scoured the country. We discovered no 
one, and: returned. 

“McCamish said that after Pyle had 
been shot he pulled the body into the 
doorway about two feet. When I first 
saw the body it was lying upon sacks, 
which appeared to have been laid out 
for the purpose. The sacks were later 


on taken to the warehouse, and there 


was sO much blood in them that I 
could ‘trace the course taken with them 
from the drippings. 

“When Charlebois brought McCam- 
ish to Los Angeles I rode from the de- 
pot in a hack with the defendant. 

“ “Things have taken a different _turn 


since last Saturday,’ I remarked. 


““*Yes,’ MceCamish: replied. 

““How do you account for your 
things having been found in your room 
when you said they had been stolen?’ 
I asked. 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘I don’t know, 
except that some one put them there. 
I will have a pretty hard fight to get 
out. of this thing, but I'll manage it 
all right.’ ”’ 

Mr. Burr was on the stand under- 
going cross-examination when the noon 
hour arrived. At the beginning of the 
afternoon session he resumed his tes- 
imony, explaining his movements at 
Castaic during and after the prelimi- 
nary examination. 

Attorney Williams, for the prosecu- 
tion, introduced the pair of shoes worn 
by McCamish at the time of the mur- 
der. In the heels were large hobb 
nails, which have played such an im- 
portant part in the testimony of those 
who examined the tracks leading from 
the station at Castaic, which McGamish 
pointed out as having been made by 
the tramps in their flight after the 
killing of Constable Pyle. 

William Jenkins was recalled. He 
had picked up one of the revolvers be- 
longing to McCamish prior to _ the 
Coroner’s inquest. Witness had no- 
ticed dark powder marks upon the outer 
surface of two of the chambers, indi- 
cating that the pistol had been dis- 
charged within a few hours. Upon 
cross-examination witness explained 
that such powder deposits generally 
disappeared after the gun had been dis- 
charged two or three days. 


Virgil Americus was next recalled to 
testify as to the location of the blood 
near Pyle with reference to the body, 
and said it was nearly all found on the 
sacks just under the neckvand shoul- 
ders. 

‘Under Sheriff Clements repeated one 
of McCamish’s stories of the shooting, 
in which the latter said Pyle was shot 
about two feet from the door. He made 
a thorough search of the surrounding 
country, but found no tracks or any 
evidence of anyone having been in the 
neighborhood. 3 

Deputy Sheriff Woodward was called 
for the prosecution and testified that 
he had visited the scene of the mur- 
der early in the day. “I had a tadk 
with McCamish. The body was turned 
over, face down. I said, ‘Pyle didn’t 
fall in the building that way, did he?’ 
He answered, ‘No. He fell outside.’ 

“McCamish, in explaining the posi- 
tion of the men, told me Pyle was 
standing fully six feet from the door— 
nearer the track than the house. He 
said he was handcuffing one of the 
men and the other shot Pyle. I told 
him it was a strange proceeding for 
him to handcuff one of the men and 
asked him why he didn’t put a ouff 
on each man and secure them to- 
gether. He replied that that was the 
way Pyle always did—handcuff one 
and search the other.” 

Witness had made a search of the 
premises and found tracks of two men 
going up the track in the direction 
‘of the pile of timber lying a short 
distance away from the station house. 

Mr. Woodward had a second talk 
with McCamish on the train while 
coming to Los Angeles May 10, en 
route to the County Jail. “He told 
me they had only one pair of hand- 


them upon one of the robbers, who 
ran away with them,” said the wit- 
ness. y 
Judge Smith has frequently in- 
formed the attorneys that the intro- 
duction of testimony merely corrobora- 
tive of the story told by McCamish 
concerning the murder and relative to 
the much-talked-of tracks leading from 
the station, would no longer be per- 
mitted, and that if any witnesses 
were being held for that purpose they 
might as well be dismissed for a)}) 
the good they could do. Howard 
Leiddy was the first witness yester- 
day to come under this ruling Judge 
Smith announced that already forty- 
two witnesses had been examined, ev- 
ery one of whom had testified prin- 
cipally on one point or the other or 
both, and that if the jury had not 
been convinced upon these lines by 
that time their doubt could not be 
removed by_as many more witnesses. 
Everett Pyle, brother of the mur- 
dered man, who has been especially 
active in assisting the District Attor- 
ney in the accumulation of evidence 
against McCamish, was called to the 
stand late in the afternoon. Mr. Pyle’s 
testimony, while it threw no new light 
of special importance upon the case, 
was very interesting. This was par- 
ticularly true during the cross-exami- 
nation, when numerous wordy com- 
bats were indulged in between witness 
and Mr. Davis. Pyle was positive in 
his statements and when, upon gev- 
eral occasions, he was _ interrogated 
along lines already covered, he caused 
considerable amusement by leaning 
back in his chair, taking a long breath 
and remarking, “Well, now I’ll tel] 
it all over again.”. .But the _ real 
amusement of the day was furnished 
by Pyle when he turned ‘to the court 
and, with the utmost sang froid, 
asked: 


“Say, Judge, with your permission, 


said Pyle came to him and asked him, 


cuffs with them and that he had put. 


I'll take off my coat--may I? 
awful warm.” 
Judge Smith smiled pleasantly and 
replied that inasmuch as there were 
ladies preseht and the other gentle- 
men in the room were suffering. as 
well as he fro excess clothing, it 
might be better tor him to “keep his 
coat on,” 
Witness then proceed@d to business 
and related his story: : 
“I was milking cows just about day- 
break, when I heard of my brother's 
death. I immediately left my work 
and went to the scene of the murder, 


arriving at the station about 5 
o’clock,”’ 
Here Mr. Williams interjected a 


question as to the.position his brother 
had generally assumed when going 
asleep. and as to other peculiarities. 
Witness testified that he had often 
seen his brother in repose, and noticed 
the peculiarity of his position. He 
usually slept on his back, with his 
mouth wide open, the lower jaw re- 
laxed in a peculiar manner. When 
witness saw his dead brother’ that 
morning his position and appearance 
were the same. The body was lying 
upon sacks which appeared to have 
been arranged as for a bed. ) 

“When I came up,” witness re- 
sumed, “McCamish was standing at 
the corner of the building. We had 
a talk about the murder, and he ex- 
plained to me the positions of the 
men at the time of the killing. One 
of the robbers fired cne shot just be- 
fore and another as my brother fell. 
He said the robber then fired a. shot 
at. him, and he dodged behind the 
building, He then ran out, grabbed 
a revolver and fired four shots after 
the robbers, who were running up the 
track. 

“IT asked McCamish what kind of a 
weapon the robber had with which he 
shet my brother, as I wanted to know 
what we had to contend with. He re- 
plied that it was a large, old-fash- 
ioned pistol," 

The bullet found in Pyle’s head was 
shot from a regulation 44-caliber re- 
volver. 

Witness then related the story of 
the robbery and chase, as told him 
by McCamish. He and McCamish 
started out to hunt the robbers late 
in the day upcn which the murder oc- 
curred, and the latter, Pyle says, re- 
peated the story of the killing several 
times. He was obliged to caution him 
quite frequently not to talk so loudly 
as he feared the robbers, if anywhere 
in the vicinity, might hear him. Mc- 
Camish. he said, acted nervous and 
agitated. 

“On the day of the funeral, just be- 
fore the services,” witness continued, 
“McCamish n.et me upon the street 
with a box under his arm. He said if 
it were not fcr these clothes I would 
have to go to the funeral in my over- 
alls—referring to the contents of the 
box. We had just returned from the 
depot. I saw him at the funeral, but 
did not speak to him then or later 
until after his arrest. 

“T visited his room after he was 
taken inte custody, and found the 
window screen cut. I found on a 
table near the window a dozen bottles 
of Worcestershire sauce, several boxes 
of baking powder, and other articles. 
There were several articles of clothing, 
a bed: a pile of halters, new harness, 


-ete., about the rcom.”’ 


Several persons who,have known Mc- 
Camish for a long time state that he 
had a mania for appropriating things 
to his own use which were the property 
of others, and that this accounts for 
the Worcestershire sauce, baking 
pewder, halters, etc., being in his room. 
It was attempted by the. prosecuticn 
to place witnesses on the stand who 
would swear that McCamish, had 
stolen articles from their stores and 
homes, but the court sustained an ob- 
jection entered by the defense. The 
object of the prosecution was tor take 
time by the forelock and checkmate 
an expected attempt to prove the good 
character of the defendant. 

Mr. Pyle was still on the stand at 
the hour of adjournment. 

Assistant District-Attorney ~Wil- 
liams anncunced at closing that the 
prosecution would have three or four 
more witnesses to be sworn. 

Attorney Davis for the defense ex- 
pressed the opinion yesterday after- 
noon that his side of the case could 
be presented in a day or a day and a 
half. Such being the case, the jury 
may retire for deliberation late Tues- 
day afternoon. 


BRADY CASE CONTINUED. | 


Sudden Illness of Senator White the 
Cause. 

When Judge York opened court yes- 
terday morning,. with the Brady libel 
case on trial, Henry T. Gage of coun- 
sel for the defense arose and said: 
“May it please the court, it is with re- 
gret I announce the serious and sud- 
den illness of Hon. Stephen M. White 
of counsel in this case. Mr. White was 
taken ill last night. His physician, 
who is in court, can tell you how ill he 
is. Inasmuch as Mr. White has 
handled this case to a great extent, I 
now ask Your Honor for a postpone- 
ment. There are some things about 
this case that I am not familiar with, 
and there are also some witnesses that 
I have never seen, nor do I Know to 
what facts they can testify. I should 
appreciate it if Your Honor would hear 
Dr. Haines and grant us a brief con- 
tinuance.”’ 

“We object,” said Zach Montgomery 
for the plaintiff. 

Judge York called Dr. Haines, who 
was sworn, and testified that he was 
called to attend Senator White at l] 
o’clock Friday morning, and found 
him suffering . with pleurisy and 
congestion, with a fever and high 
temperature, He had. ordered Sen- 
ator White to remain in bed un- 
til released by his orders. He did not 
know how long the Senator would be 
confined to his house. 

Lawyer Montgomery again objected 
to a continuance, and said that such a 
proceeding, if granted, would be “‘start- 
lingly irregular,” as was the statement 
of Mr. Gage that he did not know all 
about the case. 

At this juncture Attorney Charles 
Monroe, who is associated with Sena- 
tor White in the practice.of law, arose 
and stated to the court that to his cer- 
tain knowledge two witnesses had 
called on Senator White on Wednesday 
last at his office, who had never testi- 
fied before in the case, and that Sena- 
tor White and he alone of counsel 
knew the nature of their testimony. 

Mr. Montgomery § still objected and 
again attacked Mr. Gage’s statement 
that he did not know all about the 
case. | 

“That is not the question,’ said 
Judge York. “The defendant in this 
case is entitled to the benefit of his 


I'm 


counsel. The fact that he has two at- 
torneys is of no moment. may 
have taken one branch of the case and 
the other one another branch. I have 
never known a case where the court 
under similar circumstances to those 
existing here refused to grant a con- 
tinuance. There is no precedent for @ 
case like this. I know of no case like 
‘it that has ever been tried four times.” 

Mr. Montgomery, kept interrupting 

and insisting upon proceeding with 
trial while Senator White was ill, and, 
finally, at his request, Judge York took 
a recess for fifteen minutes to examine 
the law in the matter. : 
‘ When he reascended the bench Judge 
York cited such law as he had found 
in his. hurried search bearing on the 
case. To every case cited the attorney 
for the plaintiff objected as not being 
pertinent to the issue at bar. Finally 
His Honor said that he believed the 
defendant would be denied a fair trial, 
in view of the statements made, if he 
was refused a continuance and force 
him to proceed without Senator White’s 
assistance. 

Mr. Montgomery asked to be heard 
again, and was given time. He went 
on to criticise the Judge’s interpreta- 
tion of the law and said if a continu- 
ance was granted the plaintiff would 
except, and, further, that if the case 
ever went to the Supreme Court that 
tribunal would reverse Judge York. In 
his, Mr. Montgomery’s opinion, the 
Judge had no right to exercise his dis- 
cretion in the matter upon the showing 
made. 

“No doubt that is your opinion,” said 
Judge York, dryly/*‘and it would prob- 
ably be the opinion of any- other coun- 
sel in your place. The plaintiff’s coun- 
sel in his objections must come within 
the bounds of reason. The defendant 
is certainly entitled to the benefit of 
both the counsel employed by him and 
by him intrusted with the preparation 
of his case. I have decided to continue 
the case; the only point now is to what 
date it shall be /continued.” 

This settled the matter, and the case 
went over until Tuesday next, the de- 
fense noting no exception to the ruling. 


JUDGE SMITH REAL MAD. 


A Noon-day Ruling That Was not 
on the Programme. 


Judge Smith was real mad yesterday 
and ‘“‘didn’t care who knew it.” 

The McCamish murder case had just 
been adjourned until after the lunch 
hour, and a young attorney addressed 
the court, praying for a moment of 
“His Honor’s” attention, He was there 
in the interest of a young man who 
had recently been granted a divorce 
from his wife and had been ordered by 
the court to pay her $5 a week out ofa 
salary of $10.75 until further notice. 
His client could not afford to pay out 
such a large share of his earnings and 
had failed to obey the judicial order. 

“Why didn’t you pay that $5?” thun- 
dered the Judge, ignoring the soicitous 
attorney and addressing his client. 
| The young man arose and meekly 
walked forward. 

I couldn’t afford it, 

“Say, young fellow, if you don’t obey 
the order of this court I’ll just put you 
A ay jail over there for awhile, that’s 


“But, Your Honor ——” 

“But nothing,” roared the Judge, 
pounding the desk with his fist with a 
vigor that threatened to precipitate 
the ink stand into the depths below. 
“You told me that story before and I 
did the best I could with a hard ques- 
tion. Your wife is sick and is once 
more—for the fourth time—about to be- 
come a mother. You eat crackers and 
cheese if you have to, but pay her that 
$5. She won’t have> much more on 
of money a week.” 

“But, Your Honor,” the man agai 
pleaded, “I .have witnesses here whe 
will swear that my expenses are more 
than my salary will’ meet.” 

Never mind now. Unless you want 


to live at the expense of the county 


you just pay that $5. I don’t want t 
hear any evidence,” turning to a an 
occupying the box. “Stand aside, sir,”’ 


and Judge Smith passed 
door of his chain bere, 


THE WRIGHT CASE. 


Attorneys Argue Defendant’s Motion 
for a Non-Suit. 


‘The attorneys in the case of Elizabeth 
A. Hutchings vs. E. D. Wright, the 
County Surveyor, took up the greater 
part of the day’s session of J udge Van 
Dyke’s court yesterday in arguing a 
motion for non-suit submitted by the 
defense, Plaintiff's attorneys stated 
that they were not prepared to close 
their argument at the time, and asked 
for a continuance until Saturday morn- 
ing, which was granted. The jury was 
dismissed with instructions to appear 
in court again on Friday next. 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


Juan Barnechi Sues for a Divorce 
But His Wife Obtains One First. 
The divorce case of Juan Barnechi 

against his wife came up in Depart- 
ment Two before Judge Clark yester- 
day. A divorce was granted, but it was 
not Juan who obtained it. His wife 
had entered a cross complaint charg- 
ing extreme cruelty. The plaintiff de- 
faulted and judgment was entered 
against him. 

Meanwhile, Barnechi is languishing 
jn the County Jail for having dragged 
his wife about by her hair while in- 
toxicated and attempting to shoot two 
neighbors who attempted to interrupt 
the proceeding. 


ASSIGNEES APPOINTED, 


Three Insolvency Cases in Depart- 
ment Four. 
Judge Van Dyke heard three insol- 


cases vesterday, appointing re- 


ceivers in each instance. The first was 
R. A. Marsh vs. creditors, O. F. Kiefer 
being appointed assignee with bonds 
fixed at $5000. The next case was 
Pleasance & Co. vs. creditors. J. T. 
Bailey was appointed assignee, with 
bonds fixed at $5000. In the case of 
Trimble vs. creditors, Gregory Perkins 
was- appointed assignee under $1500 
bonds. 


THE SUPERVISORS. 


Arguments in the Long Beach High 
School Matter. 

The morning session of the Board of 

Supervisors yesterday was devoted to 

the hearing of arguments, pro and con, 


in the Long Beach High School mat- 


ter. Definite action will probably be 
taken today. 
The point of contention ‘is a differ- 
ence in the estimate of the amount 
necessary to erect the buildfng. A com- 
mittee was recently appointed by the 
board to investigate the. plans and 
specifications and matter of cost. Two 
reports were filed, one of which fixed 
the estimated cost at a figure about 
$3000 less than that of the other, The 
matter was argued before the board 
two weeks ago, when it was taken un- 
der advisement. The arguments of yes- 
terday were.along similar lines, but 
the interested parties were represented 
by attorneys. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM., 


Miscellaneous Driftwood Thrown 
7 into the Courts. 
SUIT ON A NOTE. Georgie A. Ever- 

ett, a widow, has brought suit against 

Estanisloo de Urquiza and wife‘to re- 

cover $1000 on a note issued December 5, 

1896, and secured by mortgage on lots 

situated in the Celis Vineyard tract. 

An additional sum of $150 for attorney’s 

fees and interest at the rate of 11 per 

cent, per annum is prayed for, 


MINING SUIT, January 30, 1897, 
Theodore Wibblet sold to P. B. Mathia- 
son and others a piece of mining prop- 
erty in Inyo county for $4000, $2500 of 
which wag paid down. In the suit now 
on file in which Mathiason appears as 
plaintiff, it appears that long prior to 
the date of the sale the property in 
question had been conveyed fo Joseph 
Wibblet and had never’ been recon- 
veyed. Plaintiff alleges that he has 

n unable to obtain possession of 

mine, and now asks judgment 

against Theodore Wibblet for $2500, in- 
terest and costs of suit. 

TWO BOYS ARRAIGNED. Two 
boys, George Robbins and Charles 
Cook, were arraigned before Justice 
Young yesterday on a charge of petty 
larceny and their trials set for Monday 
}next at 9 o’clock, both pleading not 
guilty. The boys were arrested upo: 
a Warrant sworn to by W. B. Morrel!, 
who charges them with stealing fooc 
and cooking utensils of the value of $2 


SUIT AGAINST SHERIFF BURR 
Mrs. lh A. Green entered sui’ 
against Sheriff Burr for the possessior 
of certain personal property alleged ‘tc 
have been seized by the defendant Au- 
gust 21 last in satisfaction of an at- 
tachment. The property consisted of 
cooking utensils and furnishings of 
the Rock Island restaurant. Plaintiff 
values the same at $900, and demands 
$60 additional for expense and trouble. 


{AT THE VU. S BUILDING,) 


DEFAULTING JURORS, 


All Show Cause Why They Should 
Not Be Punished. 

Seven men whose names were drawn 
for the term-trial jury’ in the United 
States District Court, and who failed 
to appear on the date indicated in the 
summons, were cited to appear yester- 
day before Judge Wellborn and show 
cause why they should not be. pyn- 
ished for contempt of court. John F- 
Humphreys and Francis M. Phelan 
failed to respond to the citation, as 


son that both are out of town, and the 
citation was therefore dismissed as far 
as they were concerned. The same rul- 


Baldwin and Albert G. Bartlett, who 
were shown by evidence of a deputy 
marshal to be too ill to get out. E. L. 
Cridland, William H. Tuthill and L. M. 
Breed all. responded to the citation, and 
were discharged upon swearing that 
they had mistaken the date upon which 
the venire was returnable. 


Merchant Tailors’ Exchange. 
A meeting of. the Merchant Tailors’ 
Exchange was held last evening at 


*the Nadeau, and the following efficers 


were elected: W. H. Routzahn, presi- 
dent; H. A. Getz, vice-president; O. C. 
Sens, secretary; B. Gordan, treasurer. 

An Executive Committee was elected 
composed of B. Gordan, S. Polaski, 
George P. Taylor, G. Mendelssohn and 
M. C. Meicklejohn 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it faila to 
cure, 25 cents. 


WHEN all other remedies fail to cure 
dandruff, stop itching scalp, etc., make hair 
grow; use Smith’s Dandruff Pomade for re- 
sults, 


Best Hat for 
$2.50 in the 
city. 


SIEGEL, 
Under Nadeau Hotel. 


DR. HUY. 


- This well-known and reliable Chinese 
Physician and Surgeon cures nervousness, 
headache and chronic diseases of the yest: 
also guarantees thecure ofthe most difficu 
surgicaicases, Many years of experience. 
Consultaticn free. -Terms reasonable. 
Hours—9to4daily. Callor address 

DOR. HUY JACK LUNG 


240% E. First St., L. A. Tel. Green 403. 


Soon into a 4stor 


We Move one viec 


Low Prices on Furniture and Carpets. 


NILES PEASE, 


337-341 S. Spring St. Los Angeles. 


Polaski Suits are 
good suits; that’s 


| 224 W. THIRD ST. 


well as to the summons, for the rea- 


ing was made with reference to O. W.. 


vy 


From 8 a.m, 

to 10 p.m. | 
S 

pecials. 
290c Huck Towels at...... 15¢ 
18c Pillow Cases 
$2.50 White Blankets AL BL. 50 
9c German Calico at......... PTY 
$1.60 Dress PattermS 81.00 
20c Ladies’ Handkerchiefs at......10c 
$1.25 Ladies’ Corset at 


2Oc HOse at. reese: 
25c Boys’ Yacht Caps at.........%... 


90c Muslin SKiIrts At... 
Muslin Chemise at 198 
35c Bleached Damask at ,...... «..10¢ 
tbe Barnsley Crash 
#4.00 Colored Moreen Skirt at... ..€3.49 
7ic Men’s Underwear at.......«+...58¢ 
$2.25 Lace Curtalns at $1.50 


A Bottle of Perfume 
Tonig ht given with every pur- 


chase of or over, 


N. STRAUSS & CO. 


425-427 S. Spring 
Bet. 4th and bth Streets. 


LOU VV 


/ 
See our hat styles BZ 
= And we'll sce smiles. A= 


. 


Hats for sale---lf 
ycu want to buy 
a “name” this is 
the wrong store. 


Soft hats $1.00 up. 
Stiff hats $1.50 up. 


Blacks and new shades 
‘of Brown. 


Great assortment 
of Golf Caps, 25c 
to $1.00. 
Boys’ Cap novel- 
ties—a_ glance 


shows our mas- 

tership — prices, 

25c to $2.50. 


117 to North ‘Shring $e. 


PRANK, Proprietors 


What’s the 
matter with 
Siegel the 
hatter? He’s 
all: right! 


Under Hotel. 


| 


Made Over, 
Re-dyed, 
Repai 


All Work _ 
GUARANTEEED. 


‘TMOSGROVE’S, 119 Spring St. 


| 


INFORMIATION 
INFORIATIO 
" {INFORMATION 


hout the celebrated Alexandre 
veal tract call on 


D ALTSCHUL, Sole Agent, 
and 205 Lankershim Building, 
s. E. Cor. Taird and Spring Sts. 


Los Angeles Vitapathic 
Baths, Massage and Elec- 

Institute tricity of all kinds, also the 
latest improved method of constitutional 
treatment, Fifteen of the best e uipped 
treating rooms on the Coast. Inspec ion in- 
vited. Visitors always welcome. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address DR. J. A. 
ARRIMAN, 634% South Broadway, Hotel 
Delaware, 


HYPNOTISM TAUGHT. 


icilans, students, etc., with ractical 
therapeutics. Digeasce 
successfully treated. Class meets Friday 


night. PROF. J. B. EARLEY, 423% 8. Spring, 


The W. PERRY. 


Lumber Mfg Co 
LUMBER YARD AND PLANING | 


Childen’s 


_Ladies’ Shoes © 
Men’s Shoes 


Boys’ Shoes_. 


Shoes 4 


All at Slaughter Prices at our Clearing | 
... Sale Tomorrow .. . 


‘We must make room for our fall goods. We fit | 
your feet, mind, and | 


Refund Money if Goods Don’t Suit. 


SHOE 


- 


105 NORTH 


PRING ST. 


jloday 4 
| > 
| 
| | 
| $3.50 Ladies’ Wrappers at... ... 8239 
| 83,00 Ladies’ Shirt Waist at...... 91.15 
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/Astered 29.91; at 5 p.m., 29.93. 


, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1897. _ 


4 


THE WEATHER, 


U. 8S. WEATHER BUREAU, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 10.—At 5 o’clock a.m. the barometer reg- 
Thermometer 
for the corresponding hours showed 63 dew. 
and 68 deg. Relative humidity, 5 a.m., 74 
per céent.; 5 p.m., 70 per cent. Wind, 5 a.m., 
east, velocity 2 miles; p.m., west, velocity 7 
miles, Maximum temperature, 77 deg.; mint- 
mum temperature, 61 deg. Character of 
weather, 5 a.m., cloudy; 5 p.m., clear. : 
Barometer reduced to sea level, 


Che Certs 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


Street cleaning, as practiced: in Los 
Angeles, is a farce and a fraud. The 
tax-payers pay for the sweeping of the 
streets, but the work is not done and 
the streets are disgracefully filthy at 
all times, Machines sweep the dirt into 
heaps, and men come along behind 
carts and make careless pretenses of 
shoveling up the heaps, but they have 
to keep up with the carts and they 
miss the dirt heaps about as often as 
they hit ‘em. There is a pretense of 
inspection, but it amounts to nothing. 


Forest fires are reported. from San 
Bernardino county, and it is said that 
the flames. have reached Lytle Creek 
Cafion. As the cafion is an important 
source of water supply, grave fears are 
entertained that serious damage will 
be inflicted. There are laws agains 
starting fires in the forests, either hk, 
design or by accident, but nobody ever 
has been punished, because there is 
nobody to catch the incendiaries. The 


people may awaken to the importance | 


of forest preservation after the fonests 
have disappeared. When that time ar- 
rives—and it is on the way—Southern 
California will be a desert. And that’s 
no lie. 


ATTACHED MINING STOCK 


MORE TROUBLE FOR THE ALASKA 
EXPEDITION COMPANY. 


Creditors Pressing Their Claims 


« 


Against C. H. Hastings et al—Al- 
leged Fraudulent Transfer of 
Steck by Hastings to His Wife. 


The Alaska Expedition Company, of 
which C. H. Hastings and Robert New- 
lyn were managers, is in more trouble. 
The company went on the rocks when 
the Kingsley, Barnes & Neuner Com~ 
pany, levied an attachment on the 
property of the concern to satisfy a 
printing bill of $18. Now other credi- 
tars are pressing their claims. 

Mrs. Irvine, owner. of the Bryne 
Block, has a claim for $25 alleged to be 
due for-rent; the Daily Journal has a 
claim for $10 on advertising; the Her- 
ald Publishing Company an advertis- 
ing bill of $5.70 and the Los Angeles 
Record one for $24. All these claims, 
amounting to $64.50, have been assigned 
to C. V. Anderson, who has brought 
suit against the Alaska Expedition 
Company for the full amount. 

In satisfaction of the claims, Ander- 
son has garnisheed, through Constable 
J. Harry Johnston, 36,000 shares of stock 


-in the Gold Bug Mining and Milling 


Company incorporated under the laws 
of Arizona. When a former attach- 
ment was levied, 75,000 shares of this 
stock were in the name of C. H. Hast- 
ings on the company’s: books. Attor- 
torney R. B. Treat represented at that 
time that the 75,000 shares belonged to 
him as trustee for parties other than 
Hastings and his wife. The Constable, 
however, held the stock till the attach- 
ment was dismissed. ~- 

Since the levying of the new attach- 
ment, Mrs. E. E. Hastings, wife of C. 
H. Hastings, has filed notice that 36,000 
shares of the Gold Bug stock are her 
property, having been sold to her by 
her husband. It appears that only one 
share remains in Hastings’s name. The 
plaintiff will set up the plea that the 
transfer of the stock was made to de- 
fraud creditors. Meanwhile the Con- 
stable remains in possession. 


GONE TO CATALINA. 
Doings 


Yesterday of the Dovener 
Party. 
The Dovener party has gone to Cata- 


: lina. Yesterday morning at 9:30 o’clock 


sharp, five large tally-hos, each drawn 
by four horses bearing the Chamber 


_of Commerce plumes of white and gold, 


were drawn up before the Van Nuys. 
Messrs. G. I. Griffith, W. E. Hughes, 
J. D. Foster and E. F. C. Klokke were 
in charge, and the whole party of the 
West Virginians was taken for a drive 
through the city. The route laid out 
was up Fort Hill, down Broadway, 
out to Westlake Park and the oil re- 
gions, and all through the residence 
portion of the city. 

After luncheon the party took the 
train for San Pedro, where they sailed 
on the Hermosa for Avalon. Col. H. G. 
Otis went with the Congressmen as far 
as San Pedro. This morning those 
members of the party who are inter- 


ested in the vexed question of the har-- 


bor appropriation will return on the 


“early boat to San Pedro for the purpose 
of examining the harbor site. 


They 
will be met there by members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Free 
Harbor League and will be shown all 
over the location of the proposed deep- 
water harbor. 

On Monday, from 10 to 12 a.m., a re- 
ception will be*given to the Dovener 
party at the Chamber of Commerce. 
Every one is invited, especially ladies, 
and an extra urgent twist is given to 
people who come from West Virginia. 

A NEW ENTERPRISE. 
Scheme for a Separate Home Prod. 
ucts Building. 

A meeting of the Home Products 
Committee of the Merchants’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Association was held yes- 
terday for the purpose of discussing a 
new scheme for maintaining a perma- 
nent exhibit of home products. 

The idea is to choose a prominent 
situation on Main street, and there 
erect a building.» On the ground floor 
of this building should be a long ex- 
hibit hall, containing a line of booths 
on either side, screened off by a double 
row of arches. These booths would 
contain permanent exhibits of the prod- 
ucts turned out by Los Angeles manu- 
faeturers. If found desirable, a sales- 
man could be placed in attendance to 


' pell goods to those who desired to buy. 


In addition to this exhibit hall 
would be a ladies’ reception room, 
an assembly room and a merchants’ 


exchange, where business men could 
meet each other frequently, and 
where customers could leave  or- 


ders with the secretary. The building 
would be handsomely decorated and 
furnished with all the modern conve- 
niences.. Entertainments would also be 
given once or twice a month. 

The°project will be fully discussed 
at the meeting of the board of directors 
next Monday evening. 


‘Kt New York Hotels. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 10.—[Special Dis- 
patch.) W. M. Garland is at the Wal- 
dorf; W. Sanderbook of Riverside is 
at the Stuart. 


— 


HE WON'T DO IT AGAIN, 


HOW OLD JOHN McMANUS SPLIT A 
TOUGH LOG. 


Years of Experience With High Ex- 
Plosives Only Served to Make 
Him Reckless—He is Mending 
Nicely in Bed, 


For several days past John McManus, 


an old and respected citizen of the 


Sixth Ward, has been receiving his 
friends in bed. Mr. McManus is 68 
years old, and has. handled tons’ and 
‘tons of giant powder in his #fe, but 
giant powder has at last been the cause 
of his undoing. 

John McManus has a comfortable 
and handsome home at No. 1145 San 
Julian street, where he is spending 
his declining years. He formerly lived 
for many years at Lancaster, Pa., and 
engaged in railroad work, blasting 
rock being his specialty. What Mr. 
McManus did not learn about powder 
and its uses was scarcely worth know- 
ing, but often those most familiar 
With dangerous substances are the ones 


Who suffer by «it. Such is Mr - 
anus’s experience. 


Since jocating in Los Angeles, eight | 


or ten years ago, Mr. McManus has 
engaged somewhat in the occupation 
of grubbing out trees. He removed 
the big pepper trees at Eighth and 
Spring streets, where the new armory 
building is being erected, and has per- 
formed other difficult tasks of this 
character, 

Last Monday Mr. McManus was 
trying to convert a lot of logs, which 


he had removed to his premises at 
his San Julian-street home, into 
kindling wood. He had one tough 


stump which he could not split with 
an ax, so he conceived the happy 
thought of splitting it with powder. 
He bored 'a big ‘hole into the refrac- 
tory piece of wood. Then he filled 
it with giant powder and tamped it 
down good and tight. But, unfortu- 
nately. Mr. McManus had forgotten 
to provide himself with fuse. To ob- 
viate this difficulty he laid a train of 
gunpowder, covered it with a piece of 
paper, touched a match to the paper, 
then stood aside to watch the ex- 
plosion. 

The wind blew the paper away, how- 
ever, and as Mr. McManus was in 
a hurry to split that log, he did not 
take the trouble to chase after the 


piece of paper blown away, nor did 


he go in search of more paper, or a 
piece of fuse. 

Although near the end of his three- 
Score years and ten, Mr. McManus 
Still considered himself a very spry 
man. He had touched .off blasts be- 
fore with a match, and he thought 
he could do it again. He struck the 
match and applied it to the pcavder 
all right, but he did not get away 
from the place with as, much celerity 
as he had hoped for, 

Never before did there seem to be 
so instantaneous a combustion as there 
was after Mr. McManus applied that 
match. Quick as a flash there was 
a burst of thunder sound, and Mc- 
Manus, oh where was he? Ask of 
the winds that on that day with frag- 
ments strewed the lea. 

But that’s poetry, and there was 
nething poetic about Mr. McManus 
after he gathered himself together. 
Fortunately the fragments above re- 
ferred to, were fragments of wood 
and not of flesh and blood. The log 
was split in full accordance with Mr. 
McManus’s idea of how logs of such 
toughness should be split, but the 


pieces were scattered about regardless’ 


of consequences. Several huge chunks 
sailed through the air and landed on 
top of Jacob Dieterich’s greenhouse, 
across the alley in the rear of Mr. 
McManus’s honie. The glass roof of 
the greenhouse was shattered in a 


‘shocking manner, but saddest cf all 


was the havoc wrought on Mr. Mc- 
Manus’s side of the alley. Glass is 
cheap and can be replaced at small 
expense, but broken bones and bruised 
flesh are not so easily mended. 

Poor McManus suffered severely. His 
face was filled with splinters; his left 
hand was badly crushed and his left 
knee and foot badly bruised and cut. 
The splinters have been dug out of his 
face: his hand is in splints, and his 
lower extremities are properly ban- 
daged. 

McManus is still comfined to his cot 
under a doctor's care, but he takes the 
matter philosophically, and jokes with 
the many friends who call to offer 
their condolence. Instead of deploring 
his fate. he thanks God that he is 
alive, for he sees now that he tempted 
Providence, when after all his years 
of experience with high explcsives he 
undertook to set off a blast at such 
close quarters. He says he will never 
do it again. ! 


FRIDAY MORNING CLUB. 


Mme. Cappiani Speaks Interestingly 
Upon Singing. 
The meeting of the Friday Morning 
Club yesterday was largely attended 
owing to the presence, as a guest of 
the club, of Mme. Louise Cappiani of 
New York City, an eminent teacher of 
vocal music. An enjoyable musical 
programme was rendered, and Mme. 
Cappiani then addresed:the club upon 
the use of the voice in singing. Her 
remarks were heard with great inter- 
est. She said that she taught only 
natural singing, and those whe sing 
with an effort are following wrong 
principles. The proper method of plac- 
ing the voice was explained. The head 
should be held in singing as in ordi- 
nary conversation. Many singers do not 
understand breathing.. Mme. Cappiani 
explained the proper manner of filling 
the lungs and controlling the breath. 
At the conclusion of her remarks 
Mme. Cappiani informally received the 


members of the club and their friends. 


LETTERS TO THE TIMES. 


A Menace to Health. 


LOS ANGELES, Sept. 8.—[To the 
Editor of The Times:] When the 
sanitary condition of a building has 
been condemned by the Health Officer, 
whose business is it then to see that 
repairs are made? In a building not 
far from the Nadeau Hotel I am toid 
that a leaking terra-cotta sewer pipe 
carries the sewage through a cellar to 
connect with the street. The whole 
plumbing has been condemned repeat- 
edly, but the owner of the building is 
reputed to “have a pull’ with some- 
body, and month after month passes 
without any change. Perhaps in no 
other city in the world would a stable 
and a Chinese wash-house be permit- 
ted to exist in a block in the very 
heart of the city. The condition of the 
back yards in the block bounded by 
Spring, Broadway, First and Second, is 
filthy in many instances, and the noi- 
some odors arising are a constant 
menace to the dwellers In the block, as 
well as to the guests in one of our 
leading hotels. TAXPAYER. 


Too Much Free Growth. | ‘ 
LOS ANGELES, Sept. 8.—[To the 
Editor of The Times:] The shade 
trees on the east side of Figueroa street 


‘between Washington and Adams, are 


sadly in need of trimming. Please tell 
somebody about it. 
CHURCH-GOER. 


‘More Sugar. 
[Commercial Bulletin:}] Col. Albert 
de Leur leaves here in a few days for 
Europe, to enlist interest in a great 
beet-sugar factory which he has in 


Harrison’s Paints 
are famous for 
covering most 


| ground—that’s 


why they’re. 
cheap—that’s 
plain. The 

dealer knows. 


P, H. MATHEWS, 
238-240 South Main Street, 


Middle of Block, 
Bet. 2nd and 3d Sts. 


HE HIGH stand- 

ing of our es 
tablishment is a guar- 

‘ ‘antee for every mu- 
sical instrument we 


sell, MA MMMM 


Southern California 


216-218 W,.-8d st. 
Music Bradbury Bldg. 


READY! 


Are you teady to begin work 
at our school? We are ready 
‘to take you now---today and 
everyday. The main part of 
book-keeping and shorthand 
wotk is individual, Our | 
class work is so arranged that. | 
students may be accomodated 
any time. Are you ready? 
One, two, three, go! 


Currier Block. 
212 W. Third St., 


Los Angeles, 


ISN’T AN | 
 BASY MATTER. 


The best oculists and opticians 
are not magicians—they can’t 
restore sight to the blind. 

Don’t wait to consult—until you 
can’t see well—it's little tl.ings 
that-count. alittle headache, 
a few spots, burning sensa- 
tions; these are the warnings 
that should be heeded. It is 
better to be too early than too 
late. Careful examination of. 
the eyes is free and painless. 


The Boston Optical Co... 
228 W. Second St., 
KYTE & GRANICHER 


Ladies of Los Angeles are thank- 
ful they can get 


SOAP 
FOAM 


Washing Powder, because it does 
ithe work for them. 


4 


Sc, 15c and 25c packages. 


Sn 


yder Co, | 


$300 
Ladies’ Com- 
forts, but- 


tonor 
lace, 


Such as hair shedding, tissue Waste OF 

cessive dandruff, itching and bald spots, 

accurately and conscientiously treated. 

Ladies and Terms moderate. 
IMPERI 


224-226 W. BRIAL HAIR lack 138. 
Come and see the new 
novelties in Silk | 
Waists and Skirts. 


I, MAGNIN & CO., 
287 S. Spring Street. Myer Siegel Mer, 


hand. This is the great coming in- 
dustry of the day. Southern California 
has the call in it. Chino, which a few 
years ago consisted of ten buildings 
and about ten people, is a great town 
of 2500 souls today. Col. de Leur is 
just the person to push an enterprise 
like this, May luck attend him} 


_ Los | Angeles Daily Times. 
UNDERWEAR 
And SELL 


CLOTHING 
CORNER. 


UNDERWEAR. 


That’s Our Business! 
' Any sort of a-man can get any sort of Underwear here 
because we have a great stock of any and all kinds. 


Imported German Derby Ribbed at $5:00 Suit. 
The Lewis Jersey Fitting Tailor Trimmed at $7.00 Suit. 


Lamb’s Wool. Fawn 


Lamb’s Wool, Blue Color, at $3.00 Suit. 


Color, at $3.00 Suit. ie 


Derby Ribbed Combed Egyptian Cotton at $2.00 Suit. 

English Cashmere in Biue and Nut Brown at $6.00 Suit. 
Imported Ribved in Pink aud Blue Silk and Wool at $7.50 Suit. 
French Ribbed Worsted Drop-stitch at $4.00 Suit. 


The Best in the 


World at 50c garment. 


101-103 North Spring Street ae 
201-203-205-207-209 West First Street 


TP 
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Day by day our adv 


as far as Groceries 


“Day Day.” 


offer the freshest and choicest in the world of pure food 
p:oducts—-day by day our store has been growing better 
in every way that makes a good store better. 
best store today it has ever been. 


-giory in one thing--*'You're safe at Jevne's.”’ 
208-210 South Spring Street, Wilcox Bldg. 


") 


ertisement appears—day by day we 


It is the 
It is the best store 
go that Los Angeies knows, We 


The Largest Exclusive Fancy Goods Store in Los Angeles. 


Saturday’s special attractions. 


Less thana dozen different items for youto read about, but 


they will give you ca 


today at much less than 
establishinent boasts of 


Three to five inches wide; 
forty, fifty and up to seven- 
ty-five cents )d. the regular 
price; for todayvonly.... 


that are not mentioned here, but which will be found on display 


Fashion.. 


use to think over the many, many more 


the usual low prices asked here. This | 
the high class of its stocks, and yet has 


cause to boast still more of the price-littleness. 
Fancy All-Silk Ribbons. 


25¢ 


19 different shades and combinations 


| Taffeta Silk Underskirts. 


vf changeable colors, 
fullextra wide: 

#10,00 pure silk Skirts; 


A #1.50 2-clasp Real Kid Glove, 
White: Joday only ......... .. 


Staple and Fancy Shades, Black and . $i 00 


Just received complete FallS 
all the latest shadesand 
colorings, black and 

white; all guaranteed 


Genuine ‘Foster’? Hook Gloves 


The Fashion’s special Corsets 
The celebrated perfect fitting N & L; Le 


“I'he Empire” is a Fash. 
ion's late decree: 
special high-class e 


gradcs, up from........ 


tock in 


A full and complete Fall Stock of new ribbons in fancy plaids and Roman stripes 


Silk-Ribbed Hosiery. 


Hose that sell regularly at 
$1.25 per pair, we expect to 
sell out tne whole lot 


ee 


An especial good value of Ladies’ 


(5c 


Chiid’s School tiose, 

Just to get the mothers of school 
children acquainted with 1 
this store we will today sell 

them an elegant cent ? 
black Stocking for only 


today Tor....... 


The best for the money 2%cent Ladies’ Black or Tan Hose in the City. 


# 


[ail Orders Filled. 


eu° 


251 South Broad way. 


Byrne Building. ‘ 
Eva Hartman, [lanager, 


‘MAY BE 


You have a tooth that really needs filling and do 
not like to admit, even to yourself, that you 
neglect it simply from dread of the pain of the 
dental cure, Pain is useless; modern dental 
methods banish it. If my methods hurt you, you 
will not be asked to pay me for my work. That’s 
emphatic. 


ainless Dentistry—moderate charges—warranted 
work—cures dread. 


C 
Fifth and 
Hill Sts. 


Sale 


amountine to 8.00 or over. 


|Our Method 


Wholesale and Retaii Druggists. 


We prepay express charges within 1009 miles of Los Angeles on all orders 


Of doing business is to buy 
the best, sellthe best and rec- 
ommend the best. Itis this 
method that has brought to 
our‘store a permanent. pat- 
ronage. 


220 8, Spring St., Los Angeles. 


‘ 


‘‘Lead in Quality and Quantity.” 


Dainty for Breakfast 
Parched Farinose, 2-lb pkg, 20c; 3 for 50c; $5.75 case, 36 pkgs. 
Wheatena, 2-lb pkg, 25c; $5.75 case, 24 pkgs. 


We will deliver the famous GLEN ROCK, a pure Mountain Spring . 
flows direct from the rock, in any quantities uesired, at the rate ot i5 gallons 


Sample gallon free. 
216-218 S. Spring St. 


Telephone Main 26. 


‘ystal ‘Water. at 
si, 


& WC 20074 SPRING ~ 


Refrigerators and IceCream .Freezers. 


> ss | 


We Cut the Prices. 


SATURDAY’S PRICES: 2 pounds fresh Creamery Butter, 45¢ 
10lbs. Rolled Wheat or Oats............ | Granulated Sugar, I8tbs. Ol 


Other goods in proportion. Will you pay more than our price? 


*Phone 801 Black. 623 South Broadway. 
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‘Departm’ts 


= 


't 
A complete Chemical 
Glassware Dept. and 
a complete Micro- 
scopeand Microscop- 
tc Supplies Dept. for 
Assayers and Met- 
allurgists, Miners, 
Chemists and La- 
boratories. 


Miners’ and Surveyors’ 
Compasses. 
Wholesale aud Retail. 


Send for our prices} 
Correspondence solicited. 


G. Marschutz 


Manufacturing and | 

Importing Optician... 
Proprietor Pacific Optical Co. 
245 South Spring St., Los Angeles 


Wi 
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STRICTLY RELIABLE | 


— 


Dr. Talcott Co. 


EVERY FORM OF WEAKNESS and 


DISEASES MEN ONLY 


We guarantee to cure enlarged, swollen and twisted veins, found usually on the left 
side, fistula and diseases of the rectum, and stricture, in one week. Any form of weak- 
ness cured in six weeks., Discharges, blood taimts and results of badly treated gonorrhea 


a specialty. 


To Show Our Good Faith, 


We Never Ask for a Dollar Until 
Cure is Effected. 


We mvan this emphatically and it is for everybody. All correspondence 
.cHeerfully answered. 


Cor. Third and Main Sts., Over Wells-Fargo. Private Entrance on Third Street 


W Furniture, Carpets, 
S. Allen, Etc. Everything New. 
332 and 334 S. SPRING 
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Los Angeles Daily 


‘SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1897. 


Sept. 10.—[Regular Cor- 
agespendence.] Catalina Island is in 
the possession of the Native Sons, and 
right royally are they enjoying them- 
_ Selves, . They came into port early 
yesterday afternoon, announcing their 
epproach by the firing of a salute of 
thirty guns. A large crowd gathered 


HANCOCK BANNING. 


at the wharf to give them a fitting 
welcome, and followed them to the 
Pavilion, where they raised the bear 
flag and listened to the eloquent ad- 
dress by Hen. Stephen M. White. Dur- 
ing the rest of the afternoon they 


the town presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance after dark. Japanese lan- 


terns had been strung across from side } 


to side the entire length of Crescent 
avenue below the wharf, and among 
them were placed the elegant set pieces 
made for the oecasion. 

A little before 9 o’clock the steamer 
Falcon came in and anchored beside 
the barge, and at 9:30 o’clock the Her- 
mosa made her appearance with a sec- 
ond load of excursionists. The ar- 
rival of the Hermosa was the signal for 
an extensive display of fireworks. The 


~ 


CUTTING UP THE MEAT. 


bay was brilliantly. lighted with the 
colored lights set off from the vessel, 
and from the Falcon, and against the 
rosy and green background thus made 
the vessels in the harbor made a pic- 
turesque showing. The fireworks from 
the shore were set off the entire length 


-of the water front, and were unusually 


fine. After the passengers from. the 
Hermosa had landed, the set pieces 
were touched off one by one, in the in- 
tervals between the other parts of the 


was largely attended. Dr.. Carl Kurts | 


acted as floor manager, and was as- 
sisted in his labors» by Messrs. Brodie, 
Payne, Brownstein and Dr. J. 58. Phil- 
lips. A programme of siteen numbers 
was given, the grand march striking up 
at 10 o’clock. 

The geodetic survey cutter Gedney, 
which came into port on Thursday with 
a crew of-thirty-five .men on board, 
leaves today for San ‘Diego. About 
half of the crew were on shore to wit- 
ness the festivities of Admission day. 

The Native Sons spent the morning 
in fishing off Avalon and disporting 
themselves upon the beach and about 
2 o'clock line@ up in front of Hotel 


Metropole and were photographed. The. 


guests’ of the Sons then had their picy 


tures taken and all’embarked on the. 


Hermosa for a short cruise about the 
island before repairing to Camp Ban- 
ning, where the barbecue was to be 
held. 

The water was smooth and the air 


ff 
NA 
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points of interest along the coast were 
included in the cruise, and then the 
Hermosa was put about and headed for 
Camp Banning. 

Three hundred persons took part in 
the cruise and subsequent barbecue. 

At 4 o’clock Camp Banning was 
reached. Sixteen long tables had been 
erected on the camp grounds, and on 
each side of these seats had been ar- 
ranged sufficient to accommodate = all 
of the guests. 

Upon landing, which was accom- 
plished by means of barges, these long 
tables were found to be groaning un- 
der their load of hearty fare. 

Three fine beeves had been quartered 
and placed upon the hot stones in the 


9° 5 


employed themselves in seeing the 
sights of Avalon, and locating them- 


selves at hotels and in tents and cot-: 


tages... 

The business houses and hotels were 
decorated in honor of the visitors, Ho- 
tel Metropole setting the pace. The 
Metropole was handsomely draped with 
bunting, and the entire front of the 


on. 


display. A ’49er, a representation of a 
Native Son saluting the flag, and a 
large piece showing a shield with the 
Native Son coat-of-arms, draped in the 
American flag were the chef d’ouvres 
of the occasion. 

Between four and five hundred per- 
sons came in during the day, and 
everywhere the sunflower and the red, 
white and blue badges of the Sons are 
in evidence. The whole town is honor- 


pieces of beef, 
well-wrapped in their envelopes of 
sacking, are-roasted by those primitive 
methods which, by many epicures, are 
believed to excel all the so-called im- 
provements in the culinary art. 

The beef was roasted to a turn, it 


e 


WZ 


let, 


genial 


\ 


Tey dertur 


‘ 
Beside the beef, there was a_ great 
pit of Catalina fish, dressed to the 
perfection of skill and roasted. Huge 
yellowtails were borne on platters to 
the tables; rock-cod, rock-bass and ev- 
ery variety of the food fish for which 
Catalina is famous were served on 


representative of Los Angeles Parlor, 
No. 45, Mr. Schnabel congratulated the 
organization upon causing the general 
observance of Admission day. He gave 


the prime motive of the organization 
as patriotic pride and interest in the 


“The Banning Company,” and as a 


peat was won by Marquez’ Si, J. Ma- 
chado’s San Joaquin second, Slert’s 
Red third; time 0:54%. Mutuals paid 
$1.30. Si,also won’tte second heat in 
0:54%, thereby winning the race. Mu- 
tuals paidson second heat $4.30. 

In the three-quarter mije maiden 


ce s- 
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THE NATIVE SONS LEAVING THE HERMOSA FOR THE BARGE WHICH LANDED THEM AT CAMP BANNING. 


tie 
in 


the paper plates, and from the finest 
hand-painted ‘china they could have 
had no more delicate: flavor, for be- 
side their own excellency, 
dressed with, the best of all sauces— 
a hearty appetite. Boiled potatoes, 
bread and butter and pickles and 
relishes galore supplemented the feast. 
Lemonade flowed by the barrel, and 
there were other liquids more or less 
stimulating, and the al fresco meal 
was a gay one and heartily enjoyed. 
All the preliminaries of the feast 
were so admirably arranged that there 
was little delay in handling the large 
crowd. As each barge-load was 
landed, they were seated at the table 
and served, and thus all confusion was 
avoided as were those painful scenes 
where the hungry cast longing glances 


BE. A. MESERVE, MEMBER OF GENERAL 
“COMMITTEE. 


at edibles without a chance of ob- 
taining them. 

When the feast was concluded Judge 
Banning made a few graceful re- 
marks, expressing his personal pleas- 
ure and the pleasure of the company 
in entertaining the company. 

Mrs. Banning introduced Edwin Me- 
serve as chairman of the occasion, who 


eloquently responded to Judge Ban- 


ning’s hosvitable words,. and called 
upon W. J. Variel to make a speech. 
Mr. Variel made a brief and witty ad- 
dress, which was well received. 
Ex-Mayor Workman spoke to the 
Native Sons upon the subject of the 
struggles and achievements of the pio- 
neers, and reminded the younger gen- 
eration that it was to their fathers 
that they owed the honor of being na- 
tive sons, and warned them to keep 
that always in mind. He recounted the 


they were 


hope that the public would continue to 
take interest in order, and that those 
who were entilted. .to membership, 
would do their loyal duty as citizens. 

Henry Hazard, ex-Mayor of Los An- 
geles, being called upon, said in sub- 


—— 


stance, that all the sneakers had 
said they were not prepared, but 
he was prepared, as the Native Sons 
were abroad all night and as he was 
prevented from sleeping, he thought of 
his speech all night. He then proved to 
his audience that his speech was not 
the emotion of the moment, but was 
the heartfelt expression of his inmost 
thought. It was brief, but eloquent, 
and was heartily applauded. 

Maj. Diss, referred to by the chalir- 
man as Poo Bah of Redlands, who was 
said to hold more offices than any other 
man in Southern California. His witty 
remarks were to the point, and their 
burden was patriotism and true Amer- 
icanism, and spoke especially for his 
section, San Bernardino county. 

“Pop” Sabichi, grand trustee’ rm 
Southern California in the Native Sons, 
spoke eloquently of the grand work of 


affairs of the State. He expressed the | 


pony race Bodkin’s Lena B. was the 
favorite, and at the betting stand mu- 
tuals on her sold against’ the field. 
Digges’s Monte Christo kept in the 
lead half way around, but on the final 
stretch Wiggins’s Queenie H. bounded 
ahead and got first place, Lena B. sec- 
ond, Monte Christo third; 
Mutuals paid $4.95. Hiawatha ran but 
came in with the “steerage’”’ and was 
therefore not placed. 

The three-quarter mile race. for 
horses was long delayed by reason of 
difficulty in getting a start. Leon won, 
Tiempo second, Prince Hooker third; 
time 1:20. Mutuals paid $1.60. © 


SUSPICIOUS CASES, 


DOZEN OF THEM IN ONE SQUARE 
AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The Health Officers Explain Them 
Away by the Fact That One Man 
Had Died of Dissipation—A Tour 
in the Interest of Trade. 


nouncement of twelve suspicious cases 
on one square in the city, and that 
three cases had developed since the 
death of a young lady who had come 
from Ocean Springs, created a large 
measure of alarm in the public mind 
early in the day, but this was allayed 
when the facts became known. 

It developed that a man had died as 
the result of excessive dissipation, in- 
stead of yellow fever, as reported, in 
the very square in which the suspi- 
cious cases had been found. At night- 
fall all reports received by Dr. Oliphant 
were so favorable that renewed confi- 
dence was infused in the officials of 
the board. 

This morning a party of doctors and 
officials left here over the Illinois Cen- 
tral for Memphis, and will return via 
the Mississippi Valley. They will stop 
at all intervening places to make 
known the exact status of affairs, seek- 
ing to allay the fears of the people in 
order that. a panic in the country may 
be prevented, and the imposing of un- 
reasonable quarantine restrictions also 
prevented. It is hoped that this visit 
of officials will have the effect of 
checking undue restraint of trade. 


Dr. Nansen’s Plans, 


Ido not think Dr. Nansen will go 
after the North Pole again very soon, 
writes Walter Wellman in the Chicago 
Times-Herald. He believes he could 
reach the pole if he were to go for it, 
either by Franz Josef Land or by an- 
other dirfting expedition. But he says 


he has done what he wanted to do in’ 


the Arctics, and if he takes the field 
again very soon I predict he will go 
to the Antractic. Dr. Nansen tries to 
make himself believe he does not wish 
to be the man who first reaches the 


time 1.28. | 


AN EDITOR’S TROUBLES. 


DAILY AMERICAN OF SAN PEDRO 
 $UPPRESSED. 


Constable Johnston Takes Charge of | 


the Plant and is Sued for Pos- 
session and Damages by the Ed- 
itor’s Better Half. 


The San Pedro Daily American, the 
vitriolic sheet which has made it so 
unpleasant for some of the public offi- 
cials of' the harbor town, has ceased 
publicaticin since last Saturday. The 
cause of the cessation is an attach- 
ment suit instigated by the Los An-. 
geles Record for goods, wares, mer- 
chandise and material furnished. 

Since last Saturday, one of QConsta- 
ble J. Harry Johnston’s deputies has 
been in charge of the American of- 
fice. The aforesaid deputy constable 
has sat upon the presses, forms and 
type of the San Pedro daily, and re- 
fused to allow the editor to express 
his burning thoughts on paper. ~ 

But now comes Mrs. Clara J. 
Bynon, who, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says that the goods, wares, fix- 
tures, etc., entering inta and necessary 
for the publication of the San Pedro 
Daily American are her property. This 
deposition is backed by a bill of sale 
from A. B. Bynon to Clara J. Bynon, 
dated September 30, 1896, purporting 
to show that the newspaper plant was 
on that date transferred to her to 
have and to hold, etc., etc., by her hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Bynon has, also, in accordance 
with her claim of ownership, com- 
menced action against Constable J. 
Hariry Johnston for the recovery of 
the said property, valued at $150, and 


cool and delightful, and the trip was 70%" of. Wilmington township. Decked with 
heartily enjoyed by the excursionists. IG an Official star about the size of a pie- 
SS Pebbly Beach, Seal Rock and the other pan, he appeared at Constable John- 
— Po 2 


ston’s office yesterday to serve the 
pavers in his wife’s damage suit. Con- 
stable Johnston is out of the State 
at present, but his able representative, 
Fritz Brakesuhler, was there, and ac- 
cepted service. Bynon, fearing that 
the procedure might not be valid un- 
less the papers were served on the 
Constable in person, afterward asked 
to have them returned to him, and 
was accommodated in that respect, al- 
Pig Brakesuhler is willing and 
ready to accept all responsibility in 
the matter. og 
The Record’s' claim against the 
American is for the stupendous sum 
of $12.05. The attachment suit wag 


{| not brought in the name of the Record, 


but by William M. Carsey, to whom 
the claim was assigned. 

Deputy Constable Brakesuhler has 
no notion of surrendering the property. 
to Mrs. Bynon, unless so ordered by 
the court, and he does not anticipate 
such action. ‘ 


PETTY LARCENISTS PUNISHED. 


Billy Phelan’s Partner and Two 
Others Must Do Time. 


William Avery, Jate partner of the 
notorious Billy Phelan, was given a 100 
days’ sentence for petty larceny yes- 
terday by Justice Morrison. Avery 
and Phelan are a pair of opium fiends 
and petty larcenists who were.sent to 
States’ prison for burglary about two 
years ago. Both were released several 
months ago, and came back to their 
old haunts, looking fat and healthy, 
and apparently cured of the ‘‘dope’’ 
habit. Phelan called at the Police Sta- 
tion a few weeks ago to bid the officers 
goodby, saying that he had obtained 
emplo¥ment on a sailing vessel bound 
for Puget Sound and meant to lead a 
virtuous life hereafter. He was going 
to sea principally to get as far removed 
as possible from temptation to resume 
the use of opium. That was the last 
heard of Phelan. Avery did not imi- 
tate his partners’ good resolve. He was 
as great a slave to ‘‘dope”’ as ever, soon 
after regaining his freedom. Then he 
began stealing. His scheme -was to 
hang around bicycle shops and steal 
tools. He walked out of Burke Bros.’ 
bicycle shop with a valuable augur 
brace concealed under his coat, but was 


‘spotted, followed and caught in the act 


of.trying to hide his plunder in the rear 
of the postoffice. He was handed over 
to the police, pleaded guilty and will 
spend the next hundred days in retire- . 


he SO*S (ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) John Mitchell given dazs’ 
ps up J. W. KRAUSE, MEMBER OF GENER Ete _{| sentence for stealing a br hammer 


from San Francisco a few months ago, 
and is said to be the dissipated son of 
a well-to-do building contractor of the 
Bay City. 

Arthur Shaw, a crook-necked colored 
lad, was given a sixty days’ sentence 
for stealing a pair of lines and hold- 
back straps. He did fifteen days’ time 
once before for petty larceny. His par- 


-ents are trying to have him sent to the 


reform school at Whittier. 


DROPPED FROM SIGHT. | 


‘ 


of 


Mysterious Disappearance 


Compton Rancher. 

John Daly of Compton sold a load 
of grain to Newmack & Edwards of 
this city last Wednesday morning, 
then dropped from sight. rela- 
tions with his family are reported to 
have been harmonious, he was scber 
and industrious and his disappearance 
cannot be accounted for by his friends 
except on the theory of foul  play.. 
He is said to have had $3.9 with him 
beside the amount receive’ for the. 
grain, when he disappeared. His 
father-in-law died about seven years 
ago at Compton and left Daly to run 
his farm, which he did successfully. 
He had just bought lumber and ma- 
terial to build a house in Compton, 
Sheriff Burr has been requested to 
institute search for the missing man, 
but has as yet obtained no clew to 
his fate or whereabouts. 


A Suspect Released, 

Special Officer C. L. Foster on 
Wednesday afternoon detected a sus- 
picious-looking man coming out of the 
alley in the rear of Joseph Schode-’s 


North Pole, but down in his heart of) 
hearts it is safe to say there is some- | 
thing which he cannot stamp out—a | 
. | longing to pursue that will-o’-the-wisp 
‘which has cast its glamour over 


residence, No. 1608 West Seventh street. 
He placed the fellow under arrest and 
handed him over to Detective Goodman. 
That same afternoon Mr. Schoder’s 
| residence was entered by a burglar, 
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Chelly Takes fs Ges. 
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GEORGE LICHTENBERGER. MEMBER OF 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


deeds done for practical patriotism in 
the. development of those industries 
which are now the pride of Southern 
California. 

gy akeor dwelt especially upon 
that hospitality which sweetened pio- 


EUGENE B. ROTH, MEMBER OF GEN- 
ERAL COMMITTEE. 


the order, and was followed briefly by 

representatives of local parlors. 
Admirable order and good feeling pre- 

vailed throughout and high praise was 


|} showered upon the Banning Company 


and the Executive Committee. 


The Southern California Polo Club 
annual races, which opened at Santa 
Monica yesterday, had the usual large 
attendance. Many society people graced. 
the events with their presence. The 
track was rather heavy, but the 
weather conditions wére excellent, the 
wind interferring but slightly at the 


many ¥enturesome minds. 
other man wins the prize within a few 
years, Nansen may go after it again. 
The next time he goes he will get it. 
Dr. Nansen speaks well-nigh perfect 
English, and with his voice and pres- 
ence will surely delight his American 
audiences. This many-sided great man 
is quite a linguist along with his other 
accomplishments. Of course he is able 
to speak in all the Scandinavian 
tongues with the variations to which 


he lectured in French, and a Paris gen- 
tleman, who heard him, gave me this 
characterization of the effort: ‘At 
first we were busy noting the faults 
in his French. But in ten minutes we 
forgot that he was speaking to us in 
a language which he has but recently 
acquired. We were living. with Dr. 
Nansen and Johansen in the ice.” 


~nichara Le Gallienne has a new work 


but whether after or before the arrest 
of the suspect, has not been determined, 


‘The prisoner was kept in the sweat 


box all night, but as no stolen property 
was found upon him and he would not 
confess to any crime, he was released. 


Mine Bought for Ninety Cents. — 


{Helena Independent:] Dame. For- 
tune ‘is capricious in every country, 
but particularly so among the mines. 
Richard Lockey, as well as hundreds 


POLO RACES. Norsk is subject in Sweden and Den- 
pamen | gin Germany he lectures in very | Of ther Monting men, hes reason 
Ponies on the Track at Santa good German. n Hnglan e spoke 
Monica. nglish almost like a native. In France | though fortune, on the whole, has been 


kind to him. Mr. Lockey many years 
ago bought the .Diamond. mine, the 
principal claim onthe group now 
being operated by the Diamond Hill 
Company, for 90 cents. The group of. 
claims was bought last year by the 
Scotch syndicate now in possession, 
for a sum supposed to be $1,800;000, but 
Mr. Lockey did not make the diffter- 
ence between the sum he paid for it 
and the latest purchase price. However, 


VES.* neer life, and urged the rising,genera- ! finish. 

building was hung with @apanese was hot, it dripped richness and ex. | f@thers, and perpetuate that fraternal | was assisted by the following named | will be entitled, 1) | afterward sold for $8000, and he has al- 
ways contended that his share of that 
amount was the easiest money he ever 
i made. 


terns feet apart. 


Beginning at 7 o'clock the hand gave 
‘ = concert, several of the numbers be- 
 epgored, The streets of 


lan- 


ing the occasion, and even the vender: 
of chewing gum are dispensing Nativ. 
Sons and Native Daughters gum. 

The ball at the Pavilion Thursday 


night was a most successful affair ands 


é 


/ 


haled such delicious odors that it 
whetted lagging appetites if there 
were any such in the gay company 
that thronged to the tables. 


\ 


love which is the basis of social life 
of the best kind. 
E. C. Schnabel was called upon by 
the chairman to respond to the teast, 


\ 


stewards: J. Erwin Hoy, H.. A. Wins- 
low, W. H. Young and G..L. Waring. 
F. Ryan acted as starter. 


| The first heat of the half mile and re- 


Mr. Le Gallienne is a man of small 
talent who labors under the notion 


that he can win fame by shocking 


| AT NA 4 
a | | 
=| 
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BETTY AND THE BUGGY: 


DOES MORRISON OR MRS. LANGDON 
OWN THE PROPERTY? 


Sensational Suit Brought in the 
_ Justice Court—Boots That Were 
‘not Needed at a Faneral—Pettl- 
costs at the Bottom of It. 


C.:J. Morrison has brought suit in 


Justice Morrison’s court against Mrs. 


. Mary E. Langdon and William Shipley 
for possession and recovery of a horse 
and buggy valued at $150, and $50 


damages-for detention of the property. | 


Morrison has, in addition, applied to 
Deputy District Attorney Chambers for 
a complaint against Mrs. Langdon for 
grand larceny, and Mrs. Langdon has 

»asked the same official for a complaint 

against Morrison for battery. Both 
lave been refused for: the reason that 
the Deputy District Attorney consid- 
ered a criminal action quite unneces- 
sary. He advised, instead, that the bel- 
ligerent parties settle their differences 
by civil action, and this has been in- 
stituted. . 

Morrison shows a bill of sale by 
which Mrs. Langdon ostensibly trans- 
ferred the horse and buggy in question 
to him. Subsequently, he alleges, he 
left the rig standing on Main street. 
While he*‘was absent, Mrs. Langdon 
got in the buggy and drove away. She 
gave the rig in care of William Ship- 
ley, proprietor of a feed yard at Ver- 
non, and the latter refuses to surrender 
the property to Morrison... That is why 
Morrison charges Mrs. Langdon with 
grand larceny, and sues her and Ship- 
ley jointly for possession of the horse 
and buggy, as well-as for damages 
for detention of the property. 

Morrison also told Devuty District 
Attorney Chambers that Mrs. Langdon 
stole his bed. Mrs. Langdon, who is a 
woman of considerable means, oxplaing 
all this in this wise: 

She avers that she took Morrison, 


who. is himself a man well along in} 


years, under her protecting wing and 
gave him shelter and other comforts 
when he practically had nothing. . She 
furnished a room for him, and Morri- 
son lived in clover. .Eventually 
Mrs. Langdon became very ill,. and 
had to go to a hospital to have a diffi- 
cult surgical operation performed, Her 
friends, among them Morrison, hardly 
expected that she would return from 
the ,hospital alive. Morrison showed 
his solicitude by coming to her bedside 
and saying: 

“As you are liable to die, you better 
let me have Betty and the buggy,” 
meaning the mare and buggy which 
Mrs. Langdon kept for her own con- 
venience. As Mrs. Langdon hardly ex- 
pected to survive the surgical opera- 
tion herself, she readily assented, espe- 
cially as she was not at the time on 
very good terms with her husband. 
-To make sure that he would get the 
‘property, Morrison drew up a.bill of 
sale for the rig, and got the sick wo- 
man to sign it. Not satisfied with 
this bequest, Mrs. Langdon alleges, 
Morrison asked the.old woman to give 
him $5 to buy himself a pair of boots 
to wear to. her funeral... 

But Mrs. 
surgical operation, and Morrison had 
no occasion to buy new boots to wear 
to her funeral. After she returned-from 
the hospital she found in Morrison’s 
room, the one she says she furnished 
for him, a lot of female apparel. This 
aroused her suspicions and made her 
angry. She accordingly removed the 
bed she had loaned him, and now Mor- 
rison charges that she stole it. 


As the bill of sale for the horse andj. 


buggy was signed by her on the as- 
sumption that she would not return 
alive from the hospital, Mrs, Langdon 
made .up. her mind to. recover that 
property also. Therefore she seized the 
rig when she found it standing on 
Main street on the 22d of August. Mor- 
_ rison saw her get into the buggy, and 
before she could drive away, he came 
up and grabbed her by the arm, al- 
most pulling it out of its socket. For 
some time after that :she carried her 
arm in a sling, and it was then that 
* ghe applied for a battery complaint 
against Morrison. 

Morrison, Mrs. Langdon and Mrs. 
Langdon’s husband met in Deputy 
District Attorney Chambers’s office at 
the Police Station some time ago, and 
the two men almost came to blows. 
Criminations and recriminations passed 
between the parties, but bloodshed was 
averted. 

It is expected that much dirty linen 
will be washed in public when the suit 
for Betty and the buggy comes to 
trial in Justice Morrison’s court. The 
discovery of that feminine apparel in 
Morrison’s room appears to be at the 
bottom of all the trouble. 


MRS. MARTIN AGAIN. 


Her Examination on the Charge of 
Perjury Begun. 
. Mrs. M. L. Martin was before Justice 
Morrison yesterday for preliminary 
examination on the charge of perjury. 
This is the case growing out of the 
arrest of Katie Cooney and two other 
little girls named Young, on the charge 
of disturbing the peace by throwing 
tin cans and water over Mrs. Martin’s 
back fence. Mrs. Martin and the 
Cooneys and Youngs are neighbors 
who do not dwell together in harmony. 

At the trial of the little girls, a small 
boy testified that he threw the rubbish 
which annoyed Mrs. Martin, but the 
latter had sworn that the girls did it, 
hence the perjury case. 

J. Marion Brooks is counsel for the 
defendant, and the court proceedings 
are progressing slowly. Deputy Dist.- 
Atty. McComas represents the prose- 
cution, and the clashes between the 

opposing counsel are many and fre- 
quent. Brooks has his match in the 
veteran prosecutor when it comes to 
sarcastic remarks and razzle dazzling 
of witnesses. 

The case was continued till 9:30 
o’clock this morning, after hearing 
only part of the testimony. 

Mrs. Martin gained notoriety in con- 
nection with a Pico Heights arson case 
and the late Hastings murder trial. 


“ACCIDENTALLY HUNG.” 


Fatality Due to Carelessness of 
American Citizens in 1856. 
Deputy Clerk Sam Kutz an 
old document yesterday that was both 
serious. and amusing. It was in the na- 
ture of an indictment returned by the 
grand jury against one Pancho Daniel 
for murder away back in ’58, The re- 
port .of the jury recites that the ac- 
cused. “shot and sent forth one Charles 
Baker by discharging a pistol charged 
with gun powder and bullets into the 
abdomen of the said Charles Baker, 
from which he died.” 

The idictment bears date, “February 
‘term of the grand jury of Los Angeles 
county, 1858." 

In one of the record books of the 
Clerk’s office, under date November 80, 
1858, appears the following entry op- 
posite the name of “Pancho Daniel, 
convicted of murder:”’ 

“The gentleman who was defendant 
4n thiS cause was accidentally hung 
through the carelessness of American 
citizens .on Novem- 
ber, 30, A» D., 1858.” 


‘Today’s Letters Burned. 
Letter-carriers will have an easy 
task today, for the mails from the East 
that should have arrived were burned 
in the railroad wreck at Emporia. 
Letters posted on September 6 in Bos- 


ton, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- | 


ington and Baltimore, and on. Septem- | 


ber 7, in Chicago, have. probably gone | 
up in smoke... 


Langdon did survive the 


Sleep 


Induced by the use of coca, opiate or nar- | 
cotic compounds is bad, decidedly bad. | 
They undermine health and shatter “the 
co‘ titution and the patient is steadily 
growing into a worse condition —often 
resulting in the terrible slavery and 


misery of the cocaine and opium habit. | 


Sleep induced by the use of Hood’s Sarsa- | 
parilla does not perhaps come as quickly, 

but it. comes more surely and more per- 
manently through nature’s great restor- 
ing and rejuvenating channel — purified, 
vitalized and enriched blood. This feeds | 
the nerves with life-giving energy and | 
builds up the system and constitution | 
from the very foundation of all health | 
and life—the blood—pure, rich, red blood. 


Hoods 


Sarsapariila 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $L 
cure liver ills, easy to 
Hood "Ss Pills easy to operate. 5 cents. 


Did you see us when we started? 


4 


Look at us now. Why? Honest 
-goods—honest prices. 


Wm. Cline, 


142-144 Spring St. 


Bartlett’s Music House, | | 


Everything in Music. 
233 S.-Spring St. Established 1875. 


‘Steinway 


Some women save their time. 


money. 
‘* clothes. 
‘strength, 


The wisest woman saves all. 
She uses Pearline. 


Floral Funeral Designs. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 
SO, CAL, FLORAL CO,, 


Ne, agg South Spring St, opposite Stim- 
sem Bieck, Morris Goidersoa, Manager. 
TBLBEPHONE 1218. 


18a disease which 
baffles the skill 
of the best physi- 
cians, and in 
nearly all cases 


ultimately proves 
has made some 


cures ‘te and can 
be relied upon after all else 
fails. It cures all blood dis- 


eases. 


RHODES & REED, 


General Auctioneers, 
557-559 S, Spring St. 


Dr. Diemel’ s 
Linen Mesh Underwear at 


Desmond's, 


‘No. 141 South Spring Street. 
SELL. EVERYTHING, 
B. S. 


Broadway...........Departmen 


Fourth and Broadway. 


Careful Prepara- 


Boarding 
Sch ool. Catalogue. 


Addre 
W. R. Wheat, Mgr., 198, City. 


IT PAYS TO DOBAL 


S : OUR NEW 
C this, fall. 


The new Dry Gooas Store, N., B 
STOCK 
NI COLL, THE TAILOR, 


— 


[SA 


S AAS AA 


: 
pecte | 
S | 
7, 
| 
Special Lot No.1 F rom Special Lot No. 2. 
Ladies Capes. 7 to 9:30. Ladies’ Skirts. 
Ladies’ Tan Nulton Double Capes. We offer for special sale, five grand spe- Some 72. Ladies’ Black Figured 
Mon Skirt3, 
styles: will sel “08 cial lots of garments that are simply un- $ 89 
for 3. $2 2.98 matchable. These garments are every $3 50: this evening...... ° 
This evening one of the highest workmanship and About 100.English Serge Skirts in} 
material Many of them were yet un- atvics, wérth full $3. 49 | 
Stitched vet collar “we packed when this announcement was this evening ......... 
sweek, velvet collar an n al 
«’ in light a t 
>» worth full 8 00 -39 from the acknowledged leader of gar- worth 86.50 to 87.50: 9 , 
bisevening . this even- 8 
ment making. 
ing.. 
Heavy tan beaver Capes with fan- Fine. Pigueea. ‘Black Henrietta 
OF $3 .98 our evening $4 49 
art | 
y Special Lot No. 3 Special Lot No. 4. ‘Special Lot No. 5 » 
| Collarett Fur Scaris. Blazer Suits 
olarettes. | 
| One of the newest Autumn ideasand a | 
Genuine Alaska Seal Collarettes ° beautiful line.to select from. 63 Blazer Suits in black and navy | | 
>> to be winter;these #1.50 Mink Fur Scarfs 8 ese are really this evening; 
for nearly 59. O08 9 worth #5.00, but $1. 98 
a’ our evening price... $2 50 Electric Seal Fur Scarfs $1 19 tonight for only...... 


JOE POHEIM, 


Makes the best fitting siethes at 25 per 
cent less than any other house on the 
Pacific Coast. See Prices: 


PANTS Suits 
TO ORDER TO ORDER 
$3.50 $10.00 
4.50 13.50 
5.00 15.50 
6.00 17.50 
7.00 -20.00 
8.00 25.00 
9.00 30.00 


The firm of JOE POHEIM is the largest In the 
United States. Ku'es for self-measurement and 
samples of cloi> sens free. 


201 and 203 Montgomery St., cor. Bush. 
1110 & 1112 Market St 


844 & 846 Market St. 
485 Fourteonth St., Oatiant. 603: & K St, Sacramento 


148 South Spring St. Los Angeles. 


CAPITAL HOTEL FOR SALE 


(SACRAMENTO CITY.) 


Administrator's Sale, 


The old established and popular | © 
Capital Hotel at Sacramento city, | ( 
will positively be sold at Adminis- 
trator’s Sale, under order of the Su- 
perior Court, September 18, 1897, 

This sale myst be made to close up 
he estate of E. G, Blessing, deceased, 

A, J, BRUNER, 


Attorney for the Estate, 
acramento City Cal. 


Drs. Smith & | 


iali RECTAL and 
Specialists 


for DISEASES. 


Office, 213 and 214 Lankershim Building. 
Tel. Green 494. Spring and Third Sts. 


DEAD STUCK FOR BUGS. 


Kills Roaches, Fieas, Moths ant Bedbugs. 
Non-poisonous; won't stain. Large bottles at 


Cor. [ain and Second Sts, | 
for your Suit 
134 S. Spring Street. 


druggists and grocers, 25 cents. 


© 


GAS 


© 


© 


© 


Los Angeles 


STOVE 


We Sell Them from $1.00 up, | 
On Payments of $1.00 per Month. 
. See Them!!! 


9 The Right Kind of a Stove is ag 


© 
It Is the Cleanest, © 


| © 
The Most © 


Convenient, © 


Economical, 
The Safest, 
The Best. 


Use Them!!! ( 


s Lighting Co.8 


©.0.0'O 


457 SOUTH BROADWAY. © 


© 
OK MOTOR OK 


ASTHMA 


Caused by morbid conditions of blood, irri- 
tation of nerves which supply the circular 
muscles of the bronchial tubes, etc. To 
cure it with inhalations, smoking herbs and 
expectorant medicine is as impossible as by 
abhine your knee-pan with a_ brick-bat- 


Some and get free. DR. PI LK. 


INGTON, 524 S. 


of our 
four-passenger, 


cut-under .. Boulevar ds 


awl King & Co. Corner Broadway and 


NOT ONE 

DOLLAR 

B NEEDBE 
gM N PAID UNTIL 

CURED. 


DR. SHORES’ SPECIAL DEPT. 
345 SOUTH MAIN—Private Entrance 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


1-3-Off Sample Sale 
at Waterman’s Shoe 


Store, ST. 3 


shoe perfection, 


li You Pay More than $3 for a Pair of Shoes After 
This You are Paying Too Much. | 


We will also sell shoes for iess than $3.00, but every pair we sell will be warranted better than 
the same price will buy elsewhere. | ) 


Ladies’ Shoes for 
$1.50, $1.75, $2. 00, $2. 50, $3. 00. 


.OPEN 


Los Angeles’ $3.00 Shoe House... . 


We’ve come to stay. Los Angeles people have been needing a $3 Shoe House for a long time, and 
now they have it. We are going to sell shoes for $3 a or that are simply the ‘top notch’’ of 


Men’s Shoes for 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 


The Most 


September I, 


We are still in need of room. We quote. you Prices. 
this morning that will bring yee. here — to 
help us. 


| 


Shoes. | 
There'll be immense shoe selling in our 
busy depart ment today. 

‘Green, Tan and Oxblood Lace and But- 


A Few Domestic Items 
Bleached es Damask, 60 inches 


ton for ladies, val- ‘$1. 48 

ues. gOa Bleached for 

skeptical, See these BOOGE F COWES ... AC 
ee the adies’ Oxfords 

that'll be sold here today at.. _ $1.39 We are selling a id ae of light 


and dark prints at... 
Come and see them. 


Look at the room-making prices on chil- 
dre n’s shoes. 


Men’s $1.50 Work +++. 89C 
Aprons. Gloves 
ec Dainty White Lawn Aprons, | Ladies’ fine quality Kid Gloves 
with in all the latest shades, browns, 
lawn strings, and neat- tans, Regular C 
ly trimmed with etc. 
value for.. 


lace... 


Baby Bonnets. 
Only a few left, dainty little 
Bonnets, pretty ci ca for your 


Sewing Silks 
A spool of fine quality of gi3 


baby, in white lawn and IC machine silk, black and 

Soap. Men’s Pants. 
A box containing three cakes “aP few of these Tweed Pants 
of excellent 7 eft, in neat pat- “a § | 

terns, and 

25 


Broadway Store, 


‘th and Broadway. 


Comes pretty near to the top. 
We are decidedly and emphati- 
cally at the top in the Hat trade 
in Los Angeles. 


This season are world-beaters. 
for the money. You'll see a> 
whole bank of savings also in 
our stock of New, Up-to 

date Neckwear, Collars, Cuffs 

Shirts, etc., etc. 


141 South Spring Street, 


BRYSON BLOCK. 


Shirts for the 


Shirtless, 75c....: 


This is the Last Call. 
If you want to buy a $1.50 Shirt for 75c, 
oe Come Today. 
All kinds of colors and_ patterns. 


W 


A great chance. 


Buy all the Shirts you need for a year. 


LOWMAN & CO., 


The Sleepless Shirt Sellers, 


No. 131 South Spring Street. 


Dr.W Harrison Ballard 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 406 Stimson Block, 


“TREATISE ON CONSUMPTION 


> 


\ \ 


$2.50 


ESMOND’S 


% 
. 


| 
© | 
© 
— 
| 
| Sass | 
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26 ,_centals, 2190; Oregon, is great P Till C d 
ands. o fferings were ve ; e, centals, 530; Vitalizer, 
A leading | absorb, and | corn, centals, 10; rye, 
BUSINESS. bullish forcoin the market has een the | than ‘the demand could absorb pre Consultation’ Free. 
be ld down to 98, m ngs, sacks, | rel 
7 Yy Sept. 10.—R. G. Dun & Co.’ | Corn was rather easy. firm, | quicksilver, ‘flasks, 100; wine, gallons, 71,(00. : uickly cure you of all nervous or dis- 
PRODUCE MARKET Business Grows better in ait ways. A AN FRANCISCO, Constipation. CUPIDENE cleanses the liver and | 
LOCAL yorking force, and the | cases at New Mexican dollars, 425 ; EFORE ano AFTER afl impurities. 
increase in production, working legraph, 714. B a the kidneys o 
Wholesale Quotations Revised Daily. hich The leséing futures closed as Sales.  - ~ CUPIDENKE strengthens br per cent. are 
> 97. A t, No. Wheat quiet; The reason sufferer known remedy to cure wit 
LOS ANGELES, Sept. 10, New York Trade Unions show an SAN FRANCiosvv, Sept. 10. { > i CUPIDENE is the only know, b s do not 
8, September ...... eee - th Prostatitis, iven and money returnedif six boxe 
ter holds up well at last quotatior since One year ago of 34 per cent. in December, 1.62%; no barley; corn, large ye Ww A written guarantee give cular and testi- 
anch, and 16@17 for, eastern, er. Prod-'} crease among men in e — —. ress DAVOL ME NE P.O. ‘ 
tocs Sweet out the ok anh et ithe REAL ESTATE THANSFERS. by OFF & VAUGHN, Fourth and Spring Streets. 
t. in one eccem 33% 
prices. active list. Again of 12 per cen 5 
pet g8-oz. roll, | stocks have been reduced 14,400 tons quotations were as follows: Flour was | Murray to J E Murray, lot 28, lished 16 years, dispensaries in Angeles 
choice “roll, 40@424¢; in August, indicating a ath firm, 15e higher; No, 2 A, Shafer & Lanterman’s subdivision o of teen, 4 
nickled-dairy,— 28-02, —roll, 190,000 tons more, explains the 14; No. 3 spring wheat, | Montague. tract $6000. 
taney tub, per 20022. Ib. | han risen’ conte the ins, | 061.00; No: corn, No, oats, Ne. Manzana Not a dollar need be paid until cured, Jig 
per has risen 5 cents t © past week; 2 white, 22% f.0.b.; No. 3 w 14, Manzana Colony lan IS, 
Downey, aurey. but answer to the daily g Wy No. rye, 51%; No. 2 C Hunt et ux to S White, lot CATARRH a We cure the worst cases 
Young "America, hiss, 22@ 34; cat of danger, indiente inal; No. 3, prime 500 of years staniing cured promptly. 
domestic Swiss, 14@16; imported: Swiss, 22@24; | ow almost wholly but once, foreign ac- | b.; No. 4 par Neighbors, lots ains of all kinds in man or womas 
9 00. ’ y , 2.60; mess pork, per ” - J J Nagle et ux to Fannie Neig Wasting dr 
Edam, fancy, per doz., 8.00@9.00. Aen Meh ‘Sena ‘the belief that the | thy seed, 00 Ibs.. 4.6714; short. ribs, . sides 5, Downey Land Association dily stopped. 
fiour and keedstutfs. counts still strengt en » about 100,000,000 | Jard, per 1 alted shoulders | 10 and 12 block 15, Analysis, Free. 
bbl., | deficiency abroad would be a ‘hile re. | (loose, ) 5.25@5.50; dry fF tract, $450. ination, including Analy 
Flour—Local extra roller bushels more than usual, and (boxed,) 5%@5%; short Jesse C Rains to Lillian V Rogers, lot 9, Exam te 
6.20; northern, 5.65; eastern, 6. local, 18.00; | ports indicate that jess corn than ice | 5%4@5%: whisky, distillers’ finis goods, Bancroft tract, $5000. Stoll, lots No matter what y You will not regret it 
art 00; cracked | pected will be available for gal., 1.22. ts H Yonken, Constable, to G H 3 134 lot ‘failed, come and tor there is a remedy for every 
shorts, 2.00; rolled bar mf 1.75; feed’ meal, | has risen about 5 of a cent. While nt Grain Movements. 1 and 2, block C, Schiller trace (3- f? ie In Nature’s labora r y remedy for yours. Come 
corn, per ctl., 1.15; cornmeal, 1.70; receipts at Chicago have pr 15, block 7, Stoneman disease. have the 
1,25 . ds, receipts at all the western in yore ee 36 and 38, block 2 Old Clapp ’ and get ED AT HOME. NY , 
bbage for the week a little asf bushelay flout in- |. Whent, busnele 172,000 39,000 | $158, lot 21 i commoenteations strict Pconfidential. Call of x f 
ber per Ib., | cluded, against 4,270,755 orn, against | Oats, block M, Knob Hill tract, ‘Duntley, part of 10 to 12. Address 
@60; Mexican, per Ib., 10@11; green, ib., 2% | weeks, with 5,579,771 bushels ware demand | Rye mle Dewelen 8,000 * 8600 R B Little et ux to G M Duntley, 10 to a f 
garlic, 1'4@3; beans, string, per 2% 5,570,700 last year, indicate a foreign 40.000 8, block 24, Lancaster $500. les Cal, 
a; rnips pet apparently the Produce Exchange today the Lucinda P Regncrson to the SOUTH MAIN STREET, Los Ange 
15@20; green peas, p ber 83: room. > market was firm; creamery, Land and Water Company, 5 acres 123 
green onions, per doz," 20; leeks, Per doz. KB. 
Live-stock Market. division in the Lick tract, Los Feliz Rancho, BAN 
20; Hubbard squash, 85; summer squas Shares and Money. Chicago v tive | $1000 r 
box °30@35; erg plant, per lb., 4@5; > NIGHT REPORT.) CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Cattle—Prime na P t Abram. Cleag, lot 4, JH in Southern Callfornia, 
‘i ah@zo- , per box, SSOCIATED PRESS } ; : . made at G A Pearson to 100. Idest and Larges ; 
40G80; okra, per 6@8, celery, per doz., | (ASSOCIATE variation, but in'an | Steefs sold today at 5.50; sales were | tn the Reyes Merchants’ Bank of Los Angeles, Cal. 
ATR. flow 5@10, ithout Vv 3.85; middling bdivision arm 
50@75; cauliflower, per head, 5@10 box; | Strong, -almost ‘i different parts of the list. | with an occasional sale at lass | 11, block B, Moore & Kelleher’s su . I. W. Heliman, President.; H. W. Hellman, | | 
Fresh fruits—New apples, 75w1.10_ per ba- | irregular degree in time depressed the grades sold at 4.50@4.75, and the better cla in block 60, Hancock's survey, $1800. id up) cevccvccedoseces $500,090.00 Vice-President; H. J. Fleishman, Cashier; G. , 
ction below last night's of export cattle 5.00@5.50; the bulk of the A A Gamble et ux to H D Andrews, 2 acres | Capital 916,000.00 Cashier. 
nanas, bunch,. 1.00@2.00: s. per | 2verage price a_ fractio some sharp t at 4.60@5.30. Hogs—Sales were at R 12 W, $300. Surplus an eim ranciss C.'E. Thom, I. W. Hellman, r at S ecialist 
rao - 2; R tole Om ddition there were . cattle wen , rime light | in sec 36, T 3 S,,R 12 W, ral O. W. Childs, J. F. Ryancis; C. E. , e 
7@9; raspberries, per box, 10@1 ; peache . | close. In a he close. The 75@4.40 for coarse heavy to p to T L Stiles, seve s<CTORS—W. H. Perry, 0. is, bey 
~ rie 1.00 per dozen; best before the . 3.75@4. ; , 2.60 O E Dickey et ux DIRECT ._ L. Duque I. W. Hellman. 
Ib., den grapes, per | declines all through the list are | nogs the bulk bringing of pieces of land in the Huber t, Jr., H. W. Heilman, A. invited. Our safety-deposit artment 
Prate, BO@iS plums per box, 50@75; figs, per the mere noticeable in view of these facts. | 425°" Sheep sold at hiefly'at 3.5003 75 while | 4, block 17, Ord’s survey, “_ 7 rbriel tract, Special collection ates for rent in its new fire and burglar-proof vault, which is the Who Has Ha ore 
r 50@75; nec- of a special character | @4 05 for natives, chiefly’at 3.50@3,75, nd numerous lots in East San Gabr ffers to the public safe d in this city. | | 
box, 75@1.00; new pears, per box, 50@ ‘doz., | There was little news o of facts al- | westerns brought 3.10@3.80; lambs sold at | an in secs 8,17 and 18 T28, R13] © t, best-guarded and best-lighted in . 
3.40@4. for a few c W, $10 3 Y SAVINUS IBA e 
Dried_Fruits—Apples, sun-dried, sacks, ang be attached to the declaration 0 influence } 8008 {0 P 17,000; sheep, 12,000. cabaaiaedadesieniniaes 41 IN AND SECOND STREETS. ' 
mon, in bulk, 4%@6; peaches, fancy un- | 0 i for London account today | OIL CITY, Sept. 10.—Cre H. J. Fleishman, C. A. Shaw, F. 0. Jo uccess 
fancy, evaporated, 7@ | buying ing most of the ts, 101,209; runs, J. Vice-President | H. J. . L. Flem- | 
runes, choloe, | ers all showed tan dullness | certificates, no bids; shipmen D FIELD. | MAURICE S. Cashier | J. H. Shankland, J. A. Longyear. 
pe dates, 64@7; hes California | day on the ‘auithracite trade. | 107,709. at THE RANDSBURG GOL W. D. LONGYEAR ing, Hellman, 
lack, per Ib. hich continue Dried Fruits. dinary Deposits, t 
"Der Ibe, importe These ‘aarp in NEW TOME. 10.—California dried | whe Views of a Practical Geologist. Interest paid on Term and Or Money,Loaned on First-class Real Estate Ice. 
d a sharp d some ‘othe: derately act- Disclosures. 
Smyrna, 12%@14. EO f the shorts and rallie fruits, Apples, steady, others mo : Some New Dis 
" box, 1.25@1.50; | the distress o e ruits, Apples, > 614; Hap 
sales: 7@3: yorpark, 9@Il. ions gold depos First Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 
7. Ib., 11%0 tota d J.ist : Apricots, Reyal, 7@8; Moorpark, In whatever regic bl N. E. Cor. Main and Fir , 43.300 N 
869: led, 710; peeled 11@14. s, from many plausible surplus and Undivided Profits, ,, 
Ib., 8@9; wal- . 58.......113 | Peaches, unpecled, found, it seems, : ....8100,000, p 
shell. per lb., 6@7; Brazil, per 102 LIVERPOOL, Sept. 10.—Closing, wheat, transported from other regions, Pres.: C. N. FLINT, Second Vice- rode Stoll. DEBILI Y, 
| U. S. 4s coup....113% N. P. .......122 1 western winter, firm, 8s 1d; No, 1 re he prospector to embrace Cashier; E. Eyraud, Dr. Joseph Kurtz, C. » 
s. + ; i- | this has led the p ” Ass’t Cashier; on approved real estate. _ 
b., 12%; cocoanuts, per doz., 90. U. 60% northern spring, firm, 8s 9%d. Corn, Amer sf a “mother lode, Interest paid on deposits. Loans 
Potatoes and Onion. U. S. 2ds 19% d, new, steady, 2s 514d; October, | that alluring dream c SALIFURNL A. To those who are suffering 
N.Y.C. & St. L.166% | can mixed, new, ber, steady, 3s 614d. of course, where the action a NATIONAL BANK OF CAL 
local Burbanks, 75@85; Ventura Burbanks, ‘Ala., class A..... BS... .116 Is, 1115; silver, rried it to other lands. Considering OF President J. M. C, MARBLE, 0. H. CHURCHILL, 
90@1.00; sweet potatoes, 90@1.00. Ala., class B..... |. LONDON, Sept. 10.—Consols, many fortunes have been spent] Jj, Mm. 0. T. JOHNSON, debility, with all the attending 
O. Nav. 48....... 1% | 254. lives wasted away in| 0. H. | NELSON STORY, h ‘and humiliation, Dr, 
Hams—Per Ib., Rex, 11; boneless, 9; picnic, | aja. Cur ........ O. S. L. 68....+..117% Treasury Statement. and how many live his chimeri- | M. LUTZ Cashier! N. W. STOWELL, T. E. orrors <a 
Atchison 4s ..... 897% 92 INGTON Sept. 10.—Today’s state- the idle attempt to locate this c D Assistant Cashier | W. S. DE VAN, JOHN B. ff r ho e and encour- 
Bacon—Per Ib., Rex breakfast, 10%; light | Atchison ae). 4s.. ett . Imp. Ists......101% ona the condition of the treasury ge cal original vein, it might be well for 208 gaa “° Assistant Cashier | FRED O. epee LUTZ, Meyers offers hop 
—; insides, 15; P. 5s.... 40 0. Available $216,860.507; gol one who has spent the greater hes W. Cause |{agement. This baneful curse 
outsides, it Pork—P clear bellies, 8%: | D. Reading 81% Financial Market. foond, an| M.W.STIMSON, Pres, | WM. FERGUSON, Vice-Pres. "993 §, Spring which gathers in its deadly em- 
‘Dry Salt Pork—Per Ib., Ists..110%. R. G. W. Ists.... 3 Post’s | gold is so often K OF SAVINGS 
short pork, 16.50; | & R ds. .., 89% St. L. & 3 NEW YORK, bet- { anomalous condition, to say a word. UNION BA California. brace thousands of our best men 
Mea tard | St. Con tne. helped all the | The gold beds of DIRECTORS: M. W. Stimson, 8, H. Mott, Wm. Ferguson, A. E. Pomeroy, R. H. F. and youths, gives way rapidly 
7 & og Cae. ia iis “Canadian rocks in| Variel. ELO TR UST CO OF LOS ANGELES. and permanently to the treat- | 
“Grain and Hay. en. S. C. non-fund... y showed a sharp rise, Grand Trun hat gold field from- STATE af 
. “ G. H. & S.A. 6s.103 . R R. 5s 94% Railway s f ces being especially situ near enough tha 4 $500 000 : BRYSON BLOCK. f Dr Me ers, who has 
gy 100 So. R. 5s..... he da hey could possibly have been Paid Up in Gold Coin. ,. .000. a||ment of Dr. Mey 
tuated during the which t ey f Capita l, First V.P.: Warren Gillelen, Secon 
email yellow corn, 1.25; large yellow, ’ 1H. &T. C. 5s....109% S. R. & T 85% | Strong. Americans fluc ices are higher, | gerived. Much of the gold region o S: H. J. Woollacott, Pres.; J. F..Towell, <5 for rent. fift aa ’ experi- 

. .10@1.25. tH 6s.106 Tenn. n. 8. 3s.... ut the net result is that price ’ | derived. , ce. OFFICERS: H. J. ;_M._B. Lewis, Ass't Cashier. Safe-deposit Boxes for rent. had over een” years exp 7 
@7.00; wheat, 7.00@7.50; oat, 7. K. P. Con........ 96 touched 104% at one e g from 9 

K.P Ist U. P. the price was 104%. pin Berlin t widely-separated regions | SOUTHERN CALIF OR INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. or, | | weaknesses of men. The fol- 
. IU .. 85% Wabash ist Ss 4 nd on every 15 . M. Elliott, H. Jevne, Fran 
Eggs—Per doz., fresh ranch, 17@18; eastern, 2ds firm. say in every DIRECTORS: AFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT. lowing are among the danger- 
per doz., M. K. & VO. COM 6742 BOSTON, Sept. 10.—Atchison, 16%; ew land; as nugget gold to a limited MAIN-STREET SAVINGS BANK— ous symptoms which often lead 
& Va. Cen. dfd.... 4 | BOSTON bess fannd in the glacial drift of | NATIONAL BANK Junction Main, Spring and Temple streets 
broilers, ducks, 3.50@0.00; turkeys, Electric 3614; Mexican Central, 6%; San all the Northern and LOS ANGELES. $400,000 (Temple Block.) Los Angeles. to death, insanity, or both: 
live, 12@14 per Ib. 13%. eds of miles distant from | Gapjtal Stock 900,088 | 
a “Offered. Stocks—Actual Sales. City Live-stock Market. source; as innumerable | and undivided profits Officers and Directors: T. L. Duque, resi- Loss of memory, melancholy, 
Beans—Small pinks 00: 16% St. L. & 8. F.... 5% CITY, Sept. 10.—Cattle—Receipts, plasers are found along the coast} J. KERCKHOPE. dent; I, N. }dullness, dizziness, morbid and 
Lady Washingtons, Atchison St. L. 13 KA others about steady; f b th North and South Amer- Ww. er uque, cas er, J B Lankers im d d f ar ain in the 
Limas, 2.50@3.00. : Atchison pfd .... St. Paul .......+..101% | 4000; best grades firm ; ows, 2.00@2.75: ranges of bo > lode” has been | FRANK_A. G sees “Assistant Cashier Cohn, H. W. O'Melveny, J. B. loathe” unfounde ears, p . 
Live Stock, Baltimore & O... 18% pfd.....i454¢ | Texas steers, 2.60@4.20; Texas c and | ica, where the ‘mother lode G. B. J. D. Bicknell, | Johnson. Abe Haas, W. G. Kerckho spots before the eyes, 
82% | native steers, 3.50@5.25; native co 91@ | long sought for in vain; as Alaska’s! J. M. W. G. Kerckhoff, | Interest paid on term and ordinary deposits. ld 
Hogs—Per cwt., 4.00. : Cas. De pisses 58 St. Pau eons 1.50@3.75; stockers and feeders, 2, , lacers of amazing| yp. Hooker, F. Q. Story, W. G. cmatad night sweats and general de- 
, 3.25; cows and heifers, | Gan. South . 3% St. P. & O. pfd..144% | heifers, 1. = cod , 1500; |} and Klondyke’s p . v. son. ie g 

Lambs—Per head, 1.50@1.75. snes. n.163 Southern Pac ...  ¥@3.60. lying a vast glacier system, ived by this bank. Capital .... s.ccssesseeeee $500,000.00 
Honey—Comb, 1-lb. frames, per lb., 7@10; 40% | NEW YORK, Sept. 10.—Earl golden placers, like LINES OF TRAVEL. Total f-oms, call or write Dr Meyers 

Butchers’ prices pfd.. 49% & L. E....... CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Porter to abandon the “m -lode SA8 
eal— trie Ist pfd...... 44 EX 75@1.60; grapes, t be ground out o 
Ist pfd ress ....116 | Japans, Gold canno VE 
Fort Wayne United States 44% | sorted, 1.00, in situ and carried down into the pla- pjand RALIA LINES OF TRAVEL. All Private Diseases Cured. 
Wool—Fail, 3@3%; spring, 4G6. @. (ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) the bottom of the placer vate book fo 
Tallow—2@2%. ake Shore ...-- Am. Tobacco ..... 93 . 10.—Flour—Family | Gold cannot be gro 122 W. Secon ASAD 
P an Manhattan L...- Chicago Gas ....105 ‘heat—Shipping wheat is quotable at 1. ciers, on the top of w °°8:30 a.m. 
ol ble, | tion ..123 & Wheat—Shipping smile - :25 a.m. : 
mplled by Biadstreet: shows the bank clear: | MOY, Gas | supports great foreste, D. D. WHITNEY, 
Septembe h the corre- Pacific on. 28 ing, 1 17%; good to! rived from the side above. tepairin p.m. man 
and decrease, as compared wit Mo. Pac 31 Gen. Electric ... 38% Oats—Poor to fair, 1.07446@1.17%; g : d through the : end p 4:55 p.m. :26 p.m. 
: & Ohio... Ill. Steel feed, 1.35@1.40; new | aj] the gold disseminate 780 p.m, 412 Byrne 
sponding week last year: Per ct Mobile T _.« 15% > Be casceens choice, 1.20@1.30; fancy feed, 1. boBW b a have had ~ Z 6:30 p.m. . Private Entrance y 
IM. K. & T..-> La Clede Gas.... 45% "scant Salinas, 1.15@1.25; gray, lacers of Randsburg may :30 D.m. *8:30 p.m. ate 
Amount. Inc, Dec. K. & T. pfd.. 93% 1.30@1.35; Surprise, 1.45@ same derivation, but plainly the LOWB AND ALTADENA Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
| pid. 35% in | 1550; black, for feed, 1.00@1.15; black, for rich streaks of gold dust and nug ts Leave Los Angeles. Office Hours: 9 to 4 daily; Sun- 
Philadelphia... 28:7 Central... | Middiings—Per ton, 19.00@22.00; bran, 14.50 some other source, | only oe’ trom Angeles "making come day, 9to1l; Evenings, 7 to 8. 
sebbkaeds - * 26,099,679 35.2 .... | | . & St. L. 16% Stiver Cer ....... 15.00. ; wheat and oat, / and it is also very plain, from eo nections wi t. ay 
Baltimore ..... 18,584,132 55.4 N. Y. C. 24 54% @1 ‘alfalfa, 8.00@10.00; clover, 7.50@9.50; the source is a mysterious one. wea th Spriny Stree. Ancien, 
San Francisco’........ | Nor. Suger "7.00@8.50; compressed wheat, 13.50@ THE ORIGIN OF GOLD. 423 Sou Angele, 
Cincinnati ..... .. | North Am. Co... ou €l......... 14.00; straw, per bale, 30@40. located as ™ :30 p 45 G, Office No. 
Kansas City 10,605, 336 North Pac U~. s. Leather.... 9% ° —Ear! Rose, 30@40 per centai; Randsburg placers are oca e - :30 DR. CHUN ‘ 
New Orleans ......... 5,207,893 24.6 **** | North Pac. pfd.. 54% U. L. pfd..... 71 River Burbanks, 4'@ to show that they must have been de- itality 00 639 Upper & 
08 38.4 Nav + 40% R. pra. rived from the north world. The same American “The hospi- Augelea, isons, ore. today thank 
Detroit ..... 6,408,709 13.2 S. L..... W. Union 96% silver skin, causes that earried the [New 1:60 a. ing Dr. Chung for 
6,346, 02. °*** | Pittsburgh ... 19% cucumbers, 25@30 per box; garlic, 1% away back in the ages, an epos tality of Americ lish *8:00 a.m. 8: a. success eases, Atf- 
| Reading W. Bid | grecn pens, per" tring | "also carried the placer gold | said N. Jacobson, an Englist prolonged. Prac: 
ans, 1%@3 per cient seas also ca n politica 25 p. er 2 yea 
Bt. Paul ys 4635361 New York Money, tomatoes, 30@50 and deposited it where it is now found, to it is that it is has 
NEW YORK, Sept. 10,—Money on call, cacy sack: Soper box; green okra, | and this involves a careful study of the irely too generous, I landed in New p.m. proven an unqualified } 
; 6,144,241 77.8 .... | at 1144@2 per cent: last loan, 112; closed 1144@2 | box; egg plant, — nts, which, of course, re- | entirely in CATALINA ISLAND, success. Where 
»' 875, 800 5.9 per mercantile paper, 3%@414 | 25@40; lima beans, = eye York Friday an utter stranger, Anusion, Arrive Los Angeles, possible that a cured whereothers 
> i Re Ay 2,104,123 .... 36.9 r cent.; sterling exchange, weak, with act Fruits en 4.0°,” bleckber- . ch vast riches over to atten °8:w a.m. could ve e is a thorough gen 
2,170,706 | for demand, and at 4. fOr sixty 5@6 per Ib.; cantaloupes, 7541.25 per hee fed? To show why I must e Canadian friends in e hat for 
2,345,176 50.0 .... days; posted rates, and 4.864@ berrie per box; figs, smail | have been fed? k to the molten | meet. som ; disappointed, so I 14:60 the Public: I hereby testify tha 
Dt iene ae veskes 1,346,473 .... 4.4 4.8742; commercial, bills, 4.8214@4.82%; silver | crate; nu ace” + box, 4°@60; Fon-]| point the reader bac 0 York, but was ; r *Bundays only. To as afflicted with lung, stom- 
1,579,987 8.2 .... certificates, 5354: bar silver, 54; Mexican 20630; 235425; | earth, when, as it is very well known, started out the next day troubles and was 
Peoria ..... 1,667,488 19.5 | dollars, 4214; government bonds strong; State ck, 25@30: Tokay, 35@40; peaches, 40@75; | the most inveterate heat gathered all lonely mood to see a little o and Sundays only. ot the most prominent 
Rochester 8.6 | ponds dull; railroad bonds strong. pears. 40@60; plums, 20@50; watermelons, 7.00 | the gold it .could vaporize in the Coming back from a visit Saturdays Sundays ex relief. Atter alle 
New 1/201 897 Wheat at New York, @15.00 per 100; oranges, planet's fiery furnace, and sent it to Grant’s tomb, I fell in irect steamer and taking his similar dis- 
114,069 1).—Wheat pursued an | limes, 5.50@6.50; California ); | the skies, For infinite the lemen, one elderly the other y and returning daily. choice of | state to all those a d. Itake pleas- 
908 45.8 finally winding up at | 3.00; California lemons, gold, mercury, lead and other easily- that I was a strangie, aseengers op the | cases thatl am 
sa t ake er 1 00@2.00 per bunc p heapp es, t d amid the hot 4 i t out objects of in- ts on steamer. ure in recommen Mi Ss diler 739 
Springfield, Mass. .... 1,342,176 10.7 “sss | %& to 4 cent net decline. There were two | bananas, 1. i figs, 13@14; dates, 6. vaporized metals floate kindly began to poin ering, ss Nellie S. Sa q 
Portland, Me. 19541540 | Periods of of te and steaming waters on high, and as | veresi. Before we got — St. Los Angeles, Cal. Aug. 4, 1807, 
Tacoma | Buying. On a subsequent sharp decline | cedar, | metalic vapors, were made revolve man of any consequence in Londen| COAST STEAMSHIP CO “LITTLE KING” 
Cc r e America, ; ts Jupiter and Sat- t ds about at t e Santa 
907,238 146.4 est, which was later run in by a rumor | 11; Young vapors of the plane ought to know stan ‘s elegant steamers 
“Galveston | that the French duty was about to be re- | Western, 1.40@1.50; Lima, 2.15@2.20;| urn ‘now revolve about those bodies. of the list. Although I had never | leave Kedondo at A.M. CHOOL SHOES. 
*Houston 60 eeeedeocs 6,653,944 rer 4.0 duced Following this rise was another de- Beans — Pink, ° . ’ hit 1 30@1 40 Prone metallic vapor oceans, it may hefore and our acquaintance Ose an A eles at 2:20 P.M. for San 
ge : 11,335,341 41.9 ..., | Guced, h ket in a drooping | small white, 1.25@1.40; large w e, i. Ov. tinued to re-{| met him be Brecon i he was | 2nd Port Los Ang b and Port Har- 
os ee 000, cline, which left the mar n ping Egges—Store, 15@19; ranch, 21@26; Eastern, be readily approved, continue was not of an hour's duration, ' Francisco via Santa Barbara Oct. 3% tl IN 
condition, influenced by realizing efforts and 16@17. bout the earth long after the d evidently sincere in Sept. 1, 5, 9, 13 17, 21, 25, 2, Oc L. GoD 
the United 16@20; duck, 16@ voive anou so cordial and so ford, Sept. |, ’ B 12 16, 20, 24 28, 
45,6... lack of export intent id | later Krew cold, But they eventually | 40 cordial and 20, evidently, sincere In | for |B sey 
’ eee etroleum.,. ‘ o roos ers, t on Ss: t to Leave or 408 9 
b.; live turkey hens : | fell, and the momentuous ques e invitation. We wen lego, Sept. 4 7, 11, GEE 33334 
her items than clearings, Containing | NEW YORK, Sept. 10.—Petroleum, quiet, broilers’ 2.50 | Where did they fall? The present mo- enjoyed & delightful re- | Gente at CECE 
other items than clearings. copper quiet, Feport. Lake | small broilers, 002 3.00@3.50; old | tions and general conduct of Jupiter's st, following which he ordered a car- 15, 26, 34, The Corona calls also | —— Constantly 
Bradstreet’s Weekly Review. copper quit, young ducks, 50G 4.00; great vapor canopy proves that such and pretty soon I found myself Cars trom he onsumption Being 
NEW YORK, Sept. 10.—Bradstreet’s tomor- pepeer ane tend. geese, 1.00@1.25 per pair; goslings, 1:26@1.60; vapors must fall at the poles of a being taken all over New York City leave Santa Fe reget en : mae ; , 
row will say that the business week has been NEW YORK, Sept. 16,—Copper, strong, lead pigeons, 1.00@1.25 per doz. planet. This fact is also readily proved behind a splendid team of thorough- | gondo Ry. Sones a Port Los Angeles leave By the use ~ : 
marked by a continuation of comparatively | strong and unchanged. San Francisco Mining Stocks. by mathematical and physical deduc- breds. The drive was intensely agree- oe ee, at 1:35 P.M. for steamers “Improve me U 
free buying by jobbing and commission mer- New York Petroleum. ‘CISCO, Sept. 10.—The official | tion, so that as we must admit that ble. Wishing to return some of my es- te R , Tuberculin. 
chants in anticipation of the future wants at | . Sept. SAN stocks. today | all the gold that implacable heat could kindness, I asked him later if steamers Eureka and Coos leave s. 
almost all important distributing points. Ex- NEW ee oe nt neminalie a6 closing au — collect from ‘the earth’s molten bosom ‘ould join me at dinner. We went San Pedro and East Sau Pedro. or San at edical 529 
of the 28 Wheat) | 15 Julia Was sent aloft and held there by its | he noted place, had as fine a dinner | Banta | At Koc Broadway, 
show GENERAL. EASTERN MARKETS. revolution around the — he by an epicure, and San Sinieon, Monterey Grom at Institute Los Angeles, Cal 
very large, aggregating 5,461,506 bushels. arene could come back upon a s0 over it we lingered long, chatting about Sept. 2, & 10, 14, 18, 22. 26, 80, Oct. 4, 
With the exception of last week, when the Grain and Produce. yg Belcher... 99 Occidental Con :.:265| must look to the north and’ sou Pp ds | many topics of international interest. H, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, Nov. |, 5, ¥, 13, 17, a eee Notice to Contractors. 
6.268.247, they wore (ASSOCIATED PRESS NIGHT REPORT.) of the earth as grand dumping highly educated | Gary connect with otice 
pared, with exports inthe: like week 4 ‘year ern ye R.. | the precious must admit and informed on many subjects, alied at 5:03" The BIDS WILL BE 
pa _ demand at the start at about %e improve- lienge Con .... 49 Potosi ...... ...... will think for a mo i to part came at last. I c an e ‘ hai ‘without day, Sept. 15th, for 
SF” Star tao, end ite okt 1810-000: im Lapa, | det t over yesterday's closing price for De- | Challeng 76 Savage ..... ..... 67 lanet’s primitive vapors, in- | the time to | dge of my | Company reserves right to change, 4| fume in the Santa Anna Cafon about four- 
of 2,597,000; and 1893, of 3,557,000 bushels’ me a oe, September. For a sup- | Chollar ..... nesee ne ld .... g| that a plan ‘ must fall by way | for the bill, and you can judge : revious notice, steamers, sailing dates an flume in the theast of Redlands. About 400,- 
There are 173 business failures reported | cember an deel fe tember. exhibited a | Confidence ... .... Sierra Nevada 135 | Cluding all its waters, d it| surprise when the waiter said: ‘It is abd of sailing. teen miles nor ber’to be placed. Lumber 
Ain ‘nited States ‘this week, | posedly defunct deal Septen Con, Cal. & Va....185 $696 » poles. If this be true, an , . , navail- . 1% W. Second St, Los | 999 feet of lum 
308 in the week of tasi surprising degree of activity, and climbed up Con. Imperial .... 3 Silver it is not difficult to tell | all settled, sir. re- PERKINS & CO., Gen. ‘will be delivered 
k of September, 1893..| ing, whe Exchequer ... «++. rth, glaciers, | ma — the contra nd specifica. 
of Caneda this week; compared | w 96%; then th to | this metal ee of years. | ican bit of bumer w COMPANY tions can be seen on: 
with 30 last wees, 41 in the week a year ago, | to 98%; then | way to 97%. From | Los Angeles tegen "| Tied this me and leozoic | not let another pay for anything. Depot, corner Grand svenue lan, Santa —_ . 
Sted with 36 | from that in a gradual way nd Stock Exchange. back in azole and pa however, for Los Angeles 
two Fears ago, and as contrasted with the latter point to 99% was the work {Quotations by 4 these agencies of transportation | fear its shall = end Jefferson street. Notice to Contractors. 
Searker coucrrow: will say that the stock | marily the opening. A cablegram | Rand Mt. ..-.---- 2% eee the south and plan | l of my story, if there is 4 le 3 of EB. F. Phelan, Santa Anna Cafon, for 
market continues to be active, higher and | at Liverpool at the opening. rospects of @ | Pacific Con ......—— Lucky Siar id be planted. But the mora differences | a.m. Sunday olment, masonry, and concrete work for 
very the | wes, ‘Trench wheat | Magaanetia — old rock beds forming in| in the make-up of the Yankee and his | 
Moe vas disputed later, but in the mean G by it as they we th d years Cala. or Ve. 
effective bull leadership, London has been’ a | This was to | Littl Butte ..... Ivy Group y odern geclogic | British cousin. Not in a thousan p.m. dally 11:00 t. of the contract must accompany h 
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PASADENA. 


LATEST OCCURRENCES IN THE 
HASKIN CASE. 


An Attempt to Break Jail—A Tailor 
Unsuccessfally Attempts His Own 
Life—Electric Car Conductor In- 
jured—Brevities, 


PASADENA, Sept. 10.—{[Regular Corre- 
spondence,} The trial of Fred R. Haskins of 
Sierra Madre, J. P. Vosburg of the same 
place, and Henry Murray of Monrovia was 
to have been held before Justice Rossiter 
this morning. The charge is simply disturing 
the peace. The negro Murray was in Pasa- 
‘dena bright and early this corning, and 
changed his plea of not guilty to guilty, and 
was released upon paying a fine of $10; 
though it was shown that had he not been 
present at the time the alleged disturbance 
of the peace occurred Mr. Haskins, Sr., would 
have fared badly at the hands of his son, 
whose attempted assault upon the palsied old 
gentleman was prevented by Murray. 

J. P. Vosburg pleaded guilty to the charge 
when arraigned a few days ago, and will 
_ receive his sentence tomorrow morning at 10 

o’clock. 

Now comes a new factor in the case. At- 
torney Harmon of Los Angeles, who de- 
fended Fred R. Haskin in the suit. last week 
in which he was charged with adultery, came 
to Pasadena early this forenoon and at- 
tempted to have the charges of disturbing the 
peace against the trio dismissed. He handed 
to Recorder Rossiter a letter signed by H. Pr 
Haskin, the complainant in the case, asking 
that the case be dismissed. Judge S- 
siter declined to allow the dismissal, and the 
case will be heard tomorrow at 10 a,m. 

ATTEMPT TO BREAK JAIL. 


On Tuesday the Times chronicled the re- 


.» lease from jail here of a man giving the 


name of C. D. Reed of Los Angeles, who had 
been arrested for peddling without a license. 
It now transpires that his correct name was 
W. H.= Douglass,. and that his release was 
most opportune, for it saved him the work he 
had started on of prying the bars across the 
cell window sufficiently wide for him to 
crawl through. In some manner at present 
unknown to the authorities he had succeeded, 
while incarcerated, in prying away the bars 
almost enough to allow him to. squeeze 
through. Douglass confessed to the Marshal 
that he had been in jail before, but for 
what crime or the length of time he did not 
state, 

UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE. 

John C. C. Jackson is. the name of a negro 
tailor in Pasadena who is blessed with more 
name than finances, for on account of finan- 
cial difficulties Jackson yesterday attempted 
to cross the big divide by the laudanum route, 
‘but was prevented from so doing by the 
prompt application of a stomach ‘pump and 
emetics by, Dr. McAllister, who worked over 
his patient five hours before consciousness re- 
turned. 

That Jackson intended to make a sure thing 
was evident from the fact that on a table 
beside the lounge upon which he lay down 
to die was a loaded revolver and a razor, 
but the dose of laudanum so stupefied him 
that he was powerless to use either weapon. 
He expressed regret that his attempt to com- 
mit -suicide was frustrated. 

CONDUCTOR ANDRUS INJURED. 

Frank Andrus, @ conductor on the Pasadena 
and Los Angeles electric road, left Pasadena 
for Los Angeles at 9 o’clock this evening, and 
when opposite the Garvanza Hotel the trol- 
ley came off the wire, and Andrus, in: climb- 
ing. from the footboard to the rear of the 
car struck a pole, which was very close to 
the cars, felling him to the ground. 

He was picked up and brought to this city 
on another car, and Dr. J. 8S, Hodge found 
no bones broken, but a severely-bruised ip. 
a bad shock to Andrus’s entire system. He is 
known among the railroad men as ‘Kid’’ 
Andrus, lives in South Pasadena, and runs 
the last car into and out of Los Angeles 


nightly. 
PASADENA BREVITIES. 

Maj. J. M. Carter and family, who have 
been spending the summer at Long Beach, 
returned today to their home, corner of 
Mountain street and Lake avenue. : 

The examination of new pupils for entrance 
into the public schools will take place on 
September 16 and 17. The public schools will 
reopen on September 20. 

Ah Louie, a Celestial vender of tea, paid $5 
into Recorder Rossiter’s court this afternoon 
for failing to procure a license to peddle 
within the city limits. 

Manager John H. Holmes of Hotel Green. 
will leave Harbor Point, Mich., on the 14th 
for Pasadena. 

Twenty mouers, of Los Angeles Lodge of 

=—— visited Pasadena Lodge this even- 


The local camp Woodmen of the World ini- 
tiated several new members this evening. 


Moreen skirts, two fifty, Bon Accord, 

Dress goods 30 and 35 cents; suitable for 
children’s dresses. Bon Accord. 

Fresh home-made broken candy, 10 cents 
pound at McCament’s today. Go early and 
Ret some. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 
‘Fire Raging 


Canyon. 
Correspondence.}] The report reached here 
Friday that a serious fire is raging in Lytle 
Creek Cafion hear Appelwhite’s ranch. For- 
estry Agent Newhall and United States Deputy 
Marshal Pourade left at once for the scene 
of the trouble, The smoke from the fire is 
plainly discernable from San Bernardino. 

Lytle Creek Cafion is an important source 
of the water supply of this section, and if the 
fire is not promptly extinguished material 
damage may result, as it is a recognized 
fact that the timber growth and the water 
supply are closely allied. 

The case of Thomas M. Clark vs. C. W. 
Allen, a suit for commission on the sale of 
the Allen block, was on trial Friday. In a 
previous trial before Judge Otis judgment 
to the amount of $600 was rendered in favor 
of the plaintiff. A motion for a new trial 
was granted, on the ground of insufficient 
evidence and errors of law. Vickrey & Co. 
of Los Angeles are the parties at present 
interested in the plaintiff's side of 

e suit. The case.was in progress at the 
time of sending in this report. 

A middle-aged man of medium height and 
with a full growth of sandy whiskers, dropped 
into the County Auditor's office Friday after- 
moon and gave utterance to statements on 
various subjects that were wholly incoherent 
and senseless. He said, among other things, 
that he owned the earth, which statement he 
backed up by a move in the direction of 


his name as Howard W. A tele- 
phone message was sent to the Highland 
asylum on the theory that the alleged 


hysician who was summoned. expresed th 
belier that the man is insane, 

A concert was given Friday evening at the 
Baptist Church, at which Nelly Hilligoss- 
Alberti, who has been pursuing her musical 
studies in the East for several years, was 
heard to good advantage in several numbers. 
She was assisted by Miss Maud Meseman, and 
J. Martenson of this city, and Mrs. Grace 
Powers Srack of Riverside, - 

Admission Gap” atiractes but little attention 
in San Bernardino. The banks and the public 
offices were closed, but the stores remained 
o Numerous members of the 
] . spent the day 
Which was also 


interesting character... There was plenty of 
patriotic music, and eloquent addresses were 
made by Judge Harp, president of the Pnol- 
eers, Comrade Chittenden of Redlands Post, 
John Brown, Jr., J. W. Arnos of Redlands, 
Rev. MelIntier, Harry Wright anda 
Foiiowing the exercises A, Fustel 
was elected Commander for the ensuing year. 

Articles of incorporation were filed Friday 
the Oro Fino Mill and Mining Company, 


=> 


in the Lytle Creek 


ALI 


NEW 


ra 


quire mines and mining claims, operate the 
same, acquire necessary water right, etc. 
The term of the corporation is fifty years, 
and the business headquarters are located at 
Pomona. The capital stock is fixed at $15,000, 
all of which has been subscribed. he di- 
rectors are H. E. Griffin, W. M. Avis, George 
W. Hill, Frank W. Balfour and 8. N, Land- 
son, all of Pomona. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 


| Successful Excursions. from the 


* North to the Bay. 

SAN DIEGO, Sept. 10.—[{Regular Corre- 
spondence.] The last of the series of summer 
excursions over the Santa Fé from Los An- 
geles and way stations began arriving today, 
and from the unusual number already ar- 
rived, this promises to be the most successful 
of them all. It took two sections.to trans- 
port the seven hundred or more visitors from 
the Angel City to the San’ Diego Bay region. 

Several hundred more visitors arrived this 
evening, and a large number are expected on 
both morning trains tomorrow, Saturday. 

The convention of the Turners of South- 
ern California, now in session, helped to 
swell the excursion. en 

NEW MOVE IN THE WATER FIGHT. 

SAN DIBGO, Sept. 10.—There was a new 
phase today in the controversy over water 
rates between the Chula Vista Rancho and 
the Land and Town Company. Notice was 
served this morning upon the attorneys of 
the defendants in the case of C. D. Lanning, 
receiver, vs. the Chula Vista Water Con- 
sumers, to the effect that on Monday the 
plaintiff would apply in the United States 
District Court at. Los Angeles for an injunc- 
tion restraining the Chula Vista ranchers 
pctv enjoining the plaintiffs in the State 

ourts. 

When the company, a few days ago, threat- 
ened to cut off the water used for domestic 
as well as for irrigation purposes, Judge A. 
Haines and two or three other Chula Vista 
obtained.injunctions in the 

uperior Court here restraining the company 
from taking that step. e purpose of the 
company is apparently to have the Federal 
court, and not the State court, decide the 
question as to the right to cut the water off. 

SAN DIEGO BREVITIES. . 

The Santa Rosa carried away 112 tons of 
freight from this port on her last trip north. 

There was a small-sized feud at Del Mar a 
few days ago, occasioned by the ‘‘falling out’’ 
of the boys of two families. The trouble was 
taken up by the parents of the lads, and it is 
alleged that a ‘“‘gun”’ was pulled to stand off 
the aggressors. As a result Uriah Bennet of 
Del Mar had an examination before a justice 
of the peace on the charge of assault with a 
deadly weapon, and was bound over to ap- 
pear for trial in the Superior Court. 

The Board of Supervisors has ordered a tax 
of $2000 to be levied upon the taxable prop- 
erty in the National High School district. The 
Lawson school district has been declared 
ae on account of a shortage in attend- 

e. 

Constable Herman Marks was the victim 
of a nful accident Wednesday night. While 
standing on a table to pull a window curtain 
down, the table upset, and Mr. Marks fell, 
his side striking the edge of the table leaf. 
eel _ rendered unconscious for several 

rs, 

Fully two fhousand San Diegans attended 
the picnic at La Jolla Thursday, Dancing was 
the order of the day at the pavilion, and on 
the athletic groun there were sports of 
various kinds, 

There was a bicycle road race from San 
Diego to La Jolla Thursday. Blanchard won 
first place in 48:05, actual time, 58:05. Hoover, 
scratch, won t time, 50:15. < 

A couple of lovers were seen along the 
waterfront yesterday imploring the masters 
of several small crafts to take them out 
beyond the three-mile limit and pronounce 
them husband and wife, but the skippers had 
evidently learned of the recent decision of a 

Angeles judge on the legality of such 
marriages, and they all refrained. The couple 
finally pronounced San Diego a slow town, 
and gave out the information that they wou!d 

o to San Pedro, where they were confident 

éy could be accommodated. 

The San Diego Progress and San Diego 
wee two weekly publications, have consoli- 


ated. 
The San Diego Land and Town Company 
a shipped eighty carloads of oranges this 


The ‘United States Survey steamer Gedney 
left Wednesday night for the North. She is 
ro, to return to San Diego in about ten 


ys. 
The sloop Metropolis began taking on a 
large cargo of wheat Friday morning. © 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY. 


Dovener Party is Entertained—Base- 
ball Game, 

SANTA BARBARA, Sept. 10.—[Regular Cor- 
respondence.}] The Wheeling excursion train 
arrived at the Victoria-street station at 2:39 
o'clock. H had been met by Mayor Whitney 
and Mr. Frey of the Southern Pacific at 
Saugus. A committee from the Board of 
Trade, consisting of Messrs. Hassinger, Hoyt 
and others, greeted the guests upon their ar- 
rival here, and conveyed them about the city 


-and the points of interest in its immediate 


neighborhood. A short stay at the Arlington 
Hotel succeeded the drive. As each one of 
the ladies alighted from the carriage she was 
presented with a handsome bouquet of flow- 
ers. Upon the departure of thé party many 
wishes were expressed for a longer stay, and 
three cheers given for Santa Barbara and the 
Arlington Hotel. The enthusiastic visitors 
were then driven to the train, which pulled 
out promptly at 6 o'clock. 
SANTA BARBARA BRBEVITIES. 

The baseball gamé between the Naval Re- 
serve and the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at the race track yesterday drew a 
large. and interested crowd of spectators. 
Many ladivs were out in gala attire, and the 
scene was pretty and animated. The picked 
nine of the Young Men's Christian Association 
won by a score of 25 to 13. The last half of 
the ninth inning was not played, as the result 
had already been decided. 

Mrs. Boyd, wife of Allen T. Boyd, died at 
the family residence on the corner of State 
and Micheltorena streets at 12:30 o’clock this 
morning, after a week of illness, which was 
not alarming until yesterday. The cause is 
unknown, as no post mortem has been made. 
The.funeral service will be private at the 
house, and the body will be taken to Albany, 
N. Y., her former home, for interment. 

Clouds have hung low on the mountains 
for two days past, and the air is unusually 
sultry. betokening early rain. 

Beans are ‘being rapidly harvested at Dos 
Pueblos, and the hay balers are busy. 

The contract for building the wharf at 
Gaviota for the Alcatraz Asphalt Company 
has been let to San Francisco parties. 

Beans in the Carpinteria Valley are being 
cut and stacked, the crop is reported light. 


MONROVIA. 


Price of Peaches—Missing Boy Heara 
Froma, 


MONROVIA, Sept. 10.—[Regular  Corre- 
spondence.] A few days ago the Times cor- 
respondent made the assertion, on authority 
of a member of the deciduous association 
here, that a sale of peaches made at 6 cents 
would net the growers $8.13 per ton for green 
peaches. It seems that the net price to the 
grower will be nearer $16 per ton. 

Osborne Godding, fourteen-year-old son of 
M. O. Godding, has been heard from, after 
an absence of eleven months from town, dur- 
ing which his parents have heard nothing 
from him. He is about to enlist on the 
United States training-ship Baltimore at San 
Francisco, and wanted his father’s permisa:on. 
He expects to be on the ship six years. 

School opening has been postponed until 


Monday, r 27. 
Misa Ida Whittington left this week to as- 
a as teacher at Corona. 


sume her duies 


POMONA. 

Off for San Diego—Official Assign- 
ment of Teachers. 
POMONA, Sept. 10.—[{Regular Correspond- 
ence.] There was quite an exodus this morn- 
ing for San Diego. Among those who. left 
were Mr. and Mrs. W. 8. Winters, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. L. Hill, the Misses Waltz, Miss Hat- 
tie Chapman, Jules Geopper and Mr. and 

Mrs. W. Kidder. 

The trustees of the schools have made an 
official announcement of the assignment of 
teachers for the coming year, which is prac- 
tically the same as announced in this corre- 

omona ru xc co 
the advisability of chan ~y 4 a ae 
pany, and the directors have been authorized 


of which corporation are to ac- ! 


to transfer the property of the association to 
such a company if the change is made, 


ORANGE COUNTY. 


SILKWOOD’S PROBABLE COMPET- 
ITOR IN THE OCTOBER RACES. 


Many Good Horses Entered—Con- 
victed of Petty Larceny — Im- 
provements at Laguna Beach, 
Annual Inspection” of Knights 
Templars. 
SANTA ANA, Sept. 10. — [Regular Corre- 
spondence.] The directors of the Fair Asso- 
ciation met this afternoon to canvass the en- 
tries for the October races. The outlook was 
found to be very favorable, ‘as the number of 


entries is large; and thé horses are of good. 


quality and speed. Every race on the pro- 
gramme shows good entries, and an intercst- 
ing meet is assured. 

Silkwood is still training in fine condition, 
and shows no imperfections of speed or 
method. It is not known yet what horse will 
be pitted against him in the free-for-all pace. 
The owners of Klamath have communicated 
to the directors their willingness to do any- 
thing that might insure the success of the 
meet, and will have Kiamath here before the 
opening of the programme. A race between 
Silkwood and Klamath may be arranged, or 
it is possible that Chehalis will’ be here, in 
which event a race between the two black 
pacers would be made the drawing card. 

PETTY LARCENIST. 

Ed Gilmore was brought over from Orange 
yesterday to serve sixty days in the County 
Jail for petty larceny. His offense consisted 
in carrying away a ton and a half of hay be- 
longing to George Koutz. ‘Koutz, it seems, 
owed Gilmore a small sum of money, which 
he had agreed to pay him as soon as he 
should receive the money for his season’s 
crop of oranges. Gilmore, however, became 
anxious, and so proceeded to make a secret 
in order to 


jury in gg. Thursday. 
through the lloting process, 
following route arrived at a ve 


rdict of con- 
viction: 6-6, 7-5, 5-7, 7-5, 8-4, 10-2, 0 


11-1. 


the eighth ballot Gilmore was convicted, hav- 


ing received twelve votes. 
LAGUNA BEACH IMPROVEMENT. 

Improvements on an extensive scale have 
been planned at Laguna Beach, and the pro- 
moters of the enterprise expect to make this 
one of the best-equipped summer resorts in 
the county. A fishing pier will be built, run- 
ning out 400 feet into deep water, thus afford- 
ing every convefiience for fishing that can 
now be accomplished from boats. James Ir- 
vine and Joseph Yoch are putting in the 


wharf. 

The old hotel at Arch Beach has lately been 
purchased by Mr. Yoch and will. be removed 
to Laguna and fitted up. Mr. Yoch has also 
purchased several acres of land near the ho- 
tel, which he proposes to lay out and improve 
for building purposes. A plan to build a 
dummy road from El Toro to Laguna is in 
the air, but this will probably not be realized 
for some time to come. 


ORANGE COUNTY BREVITIES. 


The annual inspection of the Santa Ana 
Commandery, Knights Templars, and the con- 
ferring of the Red Cross degree, were con- 
ducted Wednesday evening by Very Eminent 
Grand Commander R. M. ‘Powers of San 
Diego. There were also in attendance N. 
Blackstock, Eminent Commander, of Ventura; 
George Sinsabaugh, Eminent Commander, of 
Los Angeles, and Grand Sword Bearer of the 
Grand Conmimandery; Dr. A. Morgan of San 
Diego, representing the Grand Commandery, 
and Hon. W. Bowers. 

J. N. Smith, G. W. Minter and P. T. Adams 
visited the walnut-growers of Rivera and 
Fullerton Thursday in the interests of the 
non-sulphuring campaign. The sentiment 
among the growers of that section is that 
walnuts must be sulphured this year on ac- 
count of contracts already made, but they 
will unite to abolish the process after the 
present season. 

County Auditor Hall and his deputies will 
begin work Monday computing the taxes on 
the basis of the reduction made ‘by the State 
Board of Equalization. 


Arthur Cyril Twist and George Rooke 
Huddy, both subjects of Great Britain, have 
applied for naturalization papers. 


C. R. Holcomb has been reélected secretary 
of the Fullerton Walnut-growers’ Association. 

A new paper is to be started at Westmin- 
ster. It will be called the Umpire. 

Mrs. Hattie Ann McKim, aged 
died at Orange Thursday. 

The infant child of James Sleeper 
day morning. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 


County Government Act Interpreted, 
National Guard Scores. 


RIVERSIDE, Sept. 10. — [Regular Corre- 
spondénce.] Dist.-Atty.°Gill has decided that 
the County Government Act of 1897 is consti- 
tutional, and, therefore, that it goes, so far 
as the compensation of juctices of the peace, 
constables and the County Surveyor are con- 
cerned. The opinion, which was made public 
Friday, will settle a long-mooted questicn, 
and to the satisfaction of the local officials 
affected thereby. ie 

The orange-growers of East Riverside met 
Friday night to discuss the organization of a 
coéperative fruit association. 

At a congregational meeting of the Chris- 
tian Church, held Thursday evening, a call 
was extended to Rev. M. J. Ferguson to serve 
as pastor for another year. , cas 

The case instituted by C. W. Rogers, man- 
ager of the Stearns Rancho Canal Company, 
against B. S. Bartlett, was dismissed Friday 
on motion of the District Attorney, on the 
ground of insufficient evidence. Bartlett was 
accused of making unlawful use of a gate in 
the Jurupa Canal that regulates the supply of 
water. 

F. Baumberger won his case against the 
county for $15.55, Friday, a decision in his 
favor being rendered by Justice Mills. The 
amount named represented that part of a 
claim against the county sold to Baumber- 
ger by Constable Westerfield of Indio, which 
the Supervisors refused to pay. | 

County Auditor Clancey received official 
notification Friday. that the county asse:s- 
ment has been lowered by 15 per cent. by the 
State Board of Equalization. The effect will 
be to increase the county tax rate, and a large 
amount of work will be necessitated for the 
correction of the county assessments. 

George Plattner, the tramp who burgled a 
house at Corona, was sentenced Friday by 
Judge Noyes to two years’ imprisonment at 
San Quentin. 

A marriage license was issued Friday to 
Fharles F. Mann and Della Brookman, 
residents of Corona. 

Charley ReynoMs, the young son of George 
N. Reynolds, who was kicked by a horse 
Wednesday, is on the mend. 

In yesterday's account of the races, the last 
two events were unintentionally omitted. The 
two-mile handicap for colored riders was a 

ame event, and was won by Nelson of Los 

ngeles, Glenn second, Blanton third; time 
5:15. Nelson was one of the scratch men. 
The two-mile handicap open was won in a 
driving finish by Taber of Corona, with Fur- 


no 
erside 


“Thirty-seven members of Co. M, N.G.C., 


80 years, 
died Fri- 


third, all of them scratch men; time 


“made a record-breaking score Thursday morn- 


ing on the silhouette targets at Victoria Hill. 
The. company distanced all competitors b 

several hundred points in this line of wor 

at the Santa Monica encampment this sum- 
mer, but that record was surpassed on Thurs- 
day, when the best scores ever made in the 
State were piled up. Summed up, 235 Hits 
and 921 points were scored, an average of 31.9 
to the man, each of whom fired twenty shots. 
The gg | at the silhouettes was done in 
standing, kneeling and reclining positions, and 
at different distances, ranging from 250 to 500 


yards. 

Engineer Perris and Superintendent Beamer 
of the Santa Fé were in town Thursday, in- 
specting the improvements now making at the 
station. A new floor has been laid in the 
office and waiting-rooms, a substantia] stone 
wall inclosing the park at the south end of 
the station ‘is well under way, and soon the 
ree will be replaced by a composition 


FRED VAN LEW DEAD. 


Paralysis of the Heart the Cause of 
the Musician’s Demise. 

Fred Van Lew, a musician, 54 years 
of age, was taken with paralysis of the 
heart at a meeting of the Southgate 
Lodge, Masonic order, last night. He 
was removed to the Receiving Hospi- 
tal, where he died soon after. €. D. 
Howry, the undertaker, took the body 


f Los Angeles second, and Scott of Riv-. 


AZUSA, 
Activity in the Canyon—A Young 
Athlete. 


AZUSA, Sept, 10.—{Regular Correspond- 
ence.] ‘‘All things come to him who waits’’ 
is a proverb now being verified in San Gabriel 
Cafion. The cafion has been waiting a long 
time, but everything is coming now. A 
saloon license has been applied for by parties 
anxious to sérve the large number of laboring 
men in the cafion. This will be opposed by 
many of the citizens of Azusa, who believe 
that there are enough saloons in this section 
now. 
‘ The San Gabriel Power Company is letting 
a number of new contracts for work, includ- 
ing one for hauling staves for the big pipe 
line to be put in. 

Smith brdéthers are about through with the 
contract for 1700 feet of tunnel for the San 
Gabriel system, on which they have been 
working for about five years. — ; 

Judd Dixon, who have just acquired the 
paper routes of the valley, are introducing a 
novel feature. In connection with the deliv- 
ery of the papers they are putting up letter- 
boxes, and deliver mail and the papers alike 
to their customers, charging at the rate of $1 
per month for one paper and the mail deliv- 


ery. 

Nat Guiberson, who went from here to 
Berkeley a few weeks ago, and who has al- 
ready made a record there as an athlete, has 
broken the record by lifting 1100 pounds in a 
contest. His friends here predict that he will 
smash several other records, especially in 
putting the 16-pound shot, in which he is 
within 2% feet of the world’s record. 


SANTA MONICA. 


Young Man Injared by High Diving. 
Venezuelan Colony. 


respondence.}] Charles Carrillo, a brother of 
the swimming champion, is suffering from 
a& sprained hip. The injury resulted from 
a high dive made at the North Beach bath- 
house Thursday. 

General Manager J. Kruttschnitt of the 
Southern Pacific is expectéd to arrive this 
evening. 

It is announced that Messrs. Baxter and 
Wells, who recently conducted a bakery here, 
will join a colony to locate in Venezuela on 
the big concession of which Donald Grant 
is the principal owner. Mr. Grant is a rail- 
road contractor of Faribault, Minn. He vis- 
ited Santa Monica last winter, 

° Perry of Los Angeles has bought a 
piece of Santa Monica property of Mrs. W. L. 
Prosser for $4500. 

Father P. Murphy is acting pastor of the 
Catholic Church during the temporary ab- 
sence of Father Hawe. , 

H. Stevens and Mr. Sheckles have 
started on a month’s prospecting tour in Sole- 
dad Cafion. 


REDONDO. 
Big Run of Big Fish—Woodmen of 
the World. 

REDONDO, Sept. 10.—[{Regular Correspond- 
ence.] Yellowtail and barracuda have been 
running famously during the past two or 
three days, and the presence of a school of 
porpoises just off shore this morning seems 
to indicate they will remain yet a while. One 
| man counted 200 of the big fish landed on 
the south wharf within about two hours 
Thursday. Mackerel and yellowtail were sell- 
ing for 5 cents apiece. 

Members of the Wvodmen of the World had 
a large gathering here on Admission day. 
They came from numerous inland towns, 

The steam schooner Newsboy is due from 
Usal with a cargo of lumber. 


ACCIDENT ON TEMPLE STREET. 


An Open Switch Throws a Car from 
the Track. 


The Temple-street cable car which 
left Spring streét at 8 o’clock last 
yliight, jumped the track at the switch 
opposite New High street, injuring two 
passengers and the conductor, C. H. 
Adams. Mrs. F. E. Kellogg of the 
Clifton, No. 231 North Broadway, re- 
ceived the most severe injury, being 
hit on the right temple by the grip 
wheel, which was thrown to the left of 
the dummy car when it left the track. 
She was stunned by the blow and for 
some time it was thought that her in- 
juries were serious, but she soon recov- 
ered to bewail the loss of $3 which had 
rolled from her pocketbook 
ground and were promptly gobbled up 
by some of the urchins present. The 
conductor was cut about the head by 
broken glass from the front window of 
the trailer, while the third person in- 
jured, whose name could not be learned, 
had his nose brought into such sudden 
contact with the brake handle on the 
rear platform as to be severély abrased. 

The switch is a spring affair, and is 
supposed to keep the main track open 
at all times. Some foreign substance 
such as a stone or piece of wood prob- 
ably held it open. The headlight should 
have revealed this to the motorman, 


it until the car abruptly left the track. 


Quiet Sunday Affairs. 


[R. M. F., in Chicago Post] Our 
religious sensibilities are somewhat de- 
moralized by the reports of the social 
exercises at Newport yesterday, thcugh 
we are measurably relieved by the re- 
flection that in all probability the Cni- 
cago contingent held aloof from the 
godless proceedings. It had been our 
impression that the best families ‘were 
not making a gala day of the Sabbath 
this’ year, and we are not a little 
jarred in our internals by the revelna- 
tions of Sabbath desecration. We 
learn that Mrs. Belmont gave ‘one 
of her charming musicales” ‘n the aft- 
ernoon, reserving her reception to the 
Trinity Church Sunday-school for to- 
day. It seems to us that Mrs. Bel- 
mont would have conserved the pro- 
prieties had she collected the Sun- 
day-school for appropriate ceremonies 
yesterday and postponed her ‘‘charm- 
ing musicale’ for twenty-four Lours, 
assuming that wash day is conven- 
ient for one as the other. We uap- 
proach the duty of criticising Mrs. Bel- 
mont with considerable trepidatoin, for 
we remember that Mrs. Belmont. has 
been both a Smith and Vanderbilt, and 
hence is of vast power and influence 
in the land. Not less deplorable than 
the whirl of gayety at Belcourt was 
the so-called secred concert at the 
Casino. The dispatches say that “the 
concert was well attended by society 
tonight, the topic of conversation be- 
ing the accident to Stanley Mortimer 
yesterday while playing polo, in which 
he broke his leg.’ We have heard of 
motifs at Wagner operas, but this is 
the first time we have ever heard of 
topics of conversation as a leading 
figure of sacred concerts. We regard 
this as a most important announce- 
ment and we shall expect that next 
winter the topic of conversation will 
be sent around to all box-holders at 
the Auditorium in advance of any im- 
portant musical function. It is really 
a matter of concern that many of our 
best people should know what they 
are going to talk about in order to 
prepare their thoughts and make a 
creditable showing. 


Can This Be True? 


[Pomona Progress:] To any fair- 
minded man the records will show 
that Senator White has from the first 
 playéd into the hands of.the enemies 
of San Pedro. He has at he same time 


has posed as a great friend of the 
eople and the enemy of the railroad. 
t his scheme to pull the wool over 
the eyes of the people, after this fash- 
ion, will not work, for when the people 
read the records they will easily see 
through the whole thing. 


A dispatch from Iola, Kan., says the man- 
agement of the fair association are rejoicing 
over their foresight in securing William J. 
Bryan as av orator. It is estimated that 16,- 
000 pedple from Southeastern Kansas will be 
present to hear the champion of silver. 


>» 


SANTA MONICA, Sept. 10.—[Regular Cor-. 


to the. 


Nelson, but he says he did not discover } 


played a shrewd political game and. 


CATALINA STAGE ROAD. 


MAGNIFICENT DRIVEWAY OVER 


THE ISLAND HEIGHTS, 


Picturesque Views of the Ocean, 
ss - Hake a Rich and Varied Land- 
scnpe—Romantic Spots on the 


q Road, 


Winding about the heights above 
“leafy Avalon,” is what appears to 
be a slender trafl cut into the hillside 
and vanishing at Lookout Point. This 
road, which seems from the beach a 
tiny pathway, is a broad and mag- 
nificent highway twelve feet wide, and 
a ride over it in one of the coaches of 
the Catalina Stage Coach Company 
is a most delightful experience. 

Starting from the Hotel Metropole 
in the late afternoon, we are off with 
the cracking of a whip, the jingle of 
harness, and the prancing of _ six 
splendid horses. © 

The climb is a steady grade of 10 
per cent., but the horses take it at 
an easy trot, and in a few minutes 
we are at Lookout Point. Below us 
the gay town in its embowering foli- 
age, the smooth bay, the numberless 
boats, the white sails and the flashing 
oars are harmonious notes in the sym- 
phony of color to which the brown 
hills give an exquisite background. 
JBanning Villa lies cm the opposite 


side of the ridge,:at the mouth of a 
pretty cafion which winds away be- 
tween the hills, and before us_ the 
road clings to the hills in an undu- 
lating spiral. 

This road was made almost without 
the we of pick and shovel, having 
beca@ Dlasted from the hills, and it is 
smooth and solid, very little ‘‘filling 
in’ having been necessary. What a 
stupenduous labor it was is hardly 
appreciated by those who bowl along 
over it so smoothly, yet the eight miles 
now completed have been constructed 
since the last of March, and the road 
was opened to the summit August 1. 
It is projected entirely across the 
island, and when completed will form 
a continuous drive twenty-six miles 
long. 

As we ascend, the hills rise on every 
side, intersected with mnumberless 
cafions, and the ocean is many times 
in view, seen through picturesque 
openings between the heights. At 
times it seems that the leaders of 
the six-horse team will in ancther 
instant tread on space, as they round 
some abrupt curve in the road, hut 
they tread ‘the brink of the dizzy 
‘heights with assured pace. 

The hills grow wilder after’ the 
first loop is passed, and the views of 
the ocean become more extended. Now 
and again a silver fox darts. across 
the road and runs to cover under some 


clump of greasewood. The whistle of 
quails comes faintly from the dis- 
tance, and squirrels whisk into hiding 
under the rocks. Six thousand sheep 
graze on the slopes of the Catalina 
hills, but they are widely scatt:red, 
and only a few are seen by the way. 
Occasionally a wild goat is sighted in 
the distance. 

The homage rendered ta the deévil 
in most parts of the world by dedicat- 
ing to him wild and romantic spots 
‘as his peculiar property, 
lected on this mountain road. “The 
Devil’s Elbow” is’ crooked around a 
rocky height lying between the first 
and seccnd loop, ahd the view from 
this portion of the road is of deep 
rugged cafions and slopes where the 
rocks lie as if toppled from some gigan- 
tic dumpcart. 

Where the road makes the last loop 
a little spring bubbles_up from the 
ground, and in a few minutes more 
the nanting herses pause upon “The 


Summit,’ sixteen hundred feet above 
the beach at Avalon, and consulting 
watches, we find that it has’ taken 


exactly one hour and thirty minutes 
to make the ascent. From this point 
the mainland is plainly visible cn a 
clear! day, and “Old Baldy’’ looms 
grandly in the blue distance, eighty 


miles away. as the crow flies. A wide 
arc of the Sierra Madre Mountains is 
the 

shows 


vision, and 


in the sweep of 
faintly 


ghostly San Jacinta 


against the horizon. The blue of the 
ocean is mingled with the blue of the 
sky, but betaveen them pearly clouds 
float like those argosies upon which 
poets say the prayers of saints are 
wafted heavenward. 4 | 
The trip downward is a ‘joy of swift 
motion, and is made in just twenty 
minutes. The driver gathers the reins 
firmly in his hands, and whereas, on 
the upward ‘trip he was chatty and 
communicative, he now becomes abso- 
lutely silent, bending all of his energy 
to the work in hand. The horses move 
with the precision of a splendid ma- 
hine, and in full career sweep around 
gurves and down the grade, the coach 
lling almost as smoothly as if it were 
afloat. 
The twilight is falling in the valleys 
now, and a faint delicate mist hovers 
in the cafions and covers the ocean 


with a pearly veil, except along that 


Rugged Canyons and Lofty Hilis | 


'@ break for liberty. The impetus ga 


is not 


cay 


stop the deteriorating process at once ! 


Woman’s Nerves. . 
Mrs. Platt Talks About Hysteria. 


When a nerve or a set of nerves supplying 
any organ in the body with its due nutri- 
ment grows weak, that organ languishes. 

When the nerves become exhausted and 
die, so to speak, the organ falls into de- | 
What is to be done? The answer is, 
do not allow the weakness to progress; 


Do you experience fits of depreSsion, alter- 
nating with restlessness? Are your spirits 
easily affected, so that one moment you laugh 
and the next fall into convulsive weeping? | 

Again, do you feel something like a ball rising 
in your throat and threatening to choke you, 
all the senses perverted, morbidly sensitive to 
light and sound, pain in ovary, and pain es- 
pecially between the shoulders, sometimes loss 
of voice and nervous dyspepsia? If so, 
hysterical, your uterine nerves are at fault. 
You must do something to restore their tone. 

Nothing is better for the purpose than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound; it willworkacure. If you do not understand your symptoms, write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., and she will give you honest, 
expert advice, free of charge. 

Mrs. Levi F. Piatt, Womleysburg, Pa., had 
a terrible experience with the illness we have 
just described. 
her sufferings: 

‘*T thought I could not be so benefited by any- 
thing and keep it to myself. 
(caused by womb trouble) in its worst form. I 
was awfully nervous, low-spirited and melan- 
choly, and everything imaginable. 

‘¢The moment I was alone I would cry from 
hour to hour; I did not care whether I lived 
or died. I told my husband I believed Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound would do 
me good. 
strong, and. getting stouter. 
color in my face than I have had for a year anda half. 
thanks. I hope all who read this and who suffer from nervousness of 


kind will do asI have done and be cured.” 


you are 


Here is her own description of 


I had hysteria 


I took it and am now well and 
I have more 
Please accept my 


thia 


curve of the coast where Avalon lies. 
Above the blue of the sea the blue of 
the sky is merged into rose color so 
deep and perfect that-no human pal- 
étte could duplicate the tint. This in 
turn fades into an azure that is gilded 
by the moonlight, and upon the higher 
peaks day still lingers lovingly, and 
they are tipped with the flame of the 
ee has long since sunk out of 
sight. 


mantic trails. but it has nowhere a 
wagon road like this on Catalina Isl- 
and, and when it is completed to Little 
Harbor and connects with the beauti- 
ful road leading from that point to the 
Isthmus, it will be one of the tourist 
attractions to this southern country. 

* LOU V. CHAPIN. 


BISCAILUZ AND LIBERTY. 
He Loves the Latter, but is Again 


Locked Up. 
M. V. Biscailuz, the ex-sheepherder, 
councilman, lawyer and swell, who 


was sentenced to pay a fine of $5 by 
Justice Morrison and _ given until 
Thursday to liquidate, was arrested 
last night by Officer Richards and 
locked up to serve his sentence. When 
apprehended he was intoxicated, and 
upon reaching the station door made 
ed 
in his spurt down First street Avas 
So great as to precipitate him into’ 
the gutter at Broadway. When picked 
up he had a badly scratched face end 
proved more dooile. 


“What a Dirty Man You Must Be.’ 


[Our Dumb Animals:] A gentleman 
calling at our office this morning says 
that he hasn’t taken a bath for five 
years. To be sure he corrected the 
statement afterwards by saviny that 
he referred to a Turkish bath. But it 
reminds us of anecdotes about Harrison 
Gray Otis, of Boston, when he was 
one of our judges. The Chief Justice, 
to the annoyance of Mr. Otis, was very 
careless about his personal appearance, 
which: led Mr. Otis to say to him one 
day: “How often do you change your 
shirt, Judge?” ‘“‘Change my shirt!— 


once a week,” was the reply. | 

“Once a week!” said Mr. Otis, “why 
“What a 
was the 


I change mine every day.” 
dirty man you must be,” 


reply. 


WEAK MEN! 


UST GIVE THE MAT- 

tera moment’s thought. 
Electricity is a nerve’ tonic, 
an invigorant.. It carries 
vitality into the system. 
True manliness depends up- 
on your nerve power, and a 
healthy nerve power comes 
only when the system is filled 
with electric energy. Would 
you be manly? ‘Then throw 
away drugs. Fill your system 
with electric energy. Get 


Electric Belt, 


It builds up vital energy and 
makes manhood’complete. 


Read the little book, “Three Classes of 
Men”. It is free, sealed, by mail, or at the 
.office, It helps manhoud. Calior write, 


DR. A. T. SANDEN, 
204 South Broadway, corner Second Street, 


ngeles, Cal. 
Office Hours—8 to 6; evenings, 7 to 8; Sun- 
days, 10 to 1, 


Dr. Sanden's Electric Truss Cures Renews. 


Southern California has many ro-. 


' And who are they? THEY are 
simply the doctors of the 
great Hudsonian Institute. 
They declare in the clearest 
way possible that no matter 
how ‘‘run down’’ you may be, 
you can find relief at their 
hands. Perhaps you have 
tried to get help so often that 
you are afraid that it is ‘‘all 
up with you.’ It is not. 
That's true. 


SAY 


Yes, just say to yourself that 
you will cease your follies; 
make up your mind that you 
will try to find help; swear 
that you will do it today—and 
on the nation’s birthday your 
friends will not know you. 
Those shaking hands, those 
Sleepless and wearing nights 
oo no more gloom, but full 
y. 


YOU 


Yes, YOU say to yourself that 

will be all gone. There will 
there is no hope for YOU. 
And why not in the name of 
all that is sensible? If that 
grand remedio - treatment, 
‘‘Hudyan’’ can save 10,000 peo- 
ple, can it not save you? Why, 
It is folly to think that. You 
may have abused your oppor- 
tunities; you may have neg- 
lected your duties; you can 
still live! 


CAN 


Can you manage to gather 
together energy enough to go 
to, or write to the big Hud- 
sonian Institute, which has 
done so much for failing man- 
hood. If you can, you will 
get at once free testimonials 
and circulars showing you ex- 
actly what has been done for 
others. It will be as well done 
for you. Puny ‘mortal that 
you are, for once in your life 
do try to brace up! 


LIVE! 


The staff of doctors at the big inet 
are atali times willing to give medical aa- 
vice free. Now, for instance if you havea 
case of bloo taint--which is clearly shown 
by falling out of the hair, by sore throat, 
by lumps on the body—just write and asx 
for circularsand testimonials of the ‘30-day 


cure,” Itmay save you years of suffering. 


Hudson Medical Institute, 


Stockton, Market and Ellis Streets, . 
San Francisco, Cal. 


McBain 
Scale Wash 


With cold water 
for dilution —no 
boiling. Compres- 
eds air pump is 
*asy to operate, 

Call or address 
McBain & Howlett 
216 W. First St, 
Los Angeles. 

new and 


For Rent 


nice location, close in: hot water free 
from CLIMAX SOLAR WATER HEATER 


Chas. A. Saxton, Agent, 
113 South Broadway. 


5 and 6 
room 
flats, 


SOUTH MAIN ST 


Fall styles : 
7) ey 
Knox Hats 
now ready. 
| 
SIEGEL, [xx 
Under Nadeau Hotel. 
4 
Dru t 
C.F. Heinzeman, 
aa2 North Maia St., Los An 
carefully day @ 


Presciptions 


4 
‘ 
recompense himself. He took hay which was 
selling at $6 per ton and sold it for $5, and 
he thereby managed to square the indebted- 
ness. 
He was jailed for the offense and tried by 
and by the UMA 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
5 | 
| 
| MA, \\ 
' 
| 
~ 
IT 
ATTENTION! 
| 
| 
| | 
\ ~ 4 OUTHER 
his hip pocket, which caused the official in | RN LI FO NIA 
corted to the Treasurer's office, and latt Tay \ 
nto the hands of the Sheriff. He | \ | FURNITURE Ca 
| | | _ 228-328-330 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
the headquarters for the Society. of Pionéers, | 
and everybody united in having a good time. | | 
A sumptuous repast was served at noon, and ———__— | , 
the afternoon was devoted to exércises of an a ee | 4 
| 
in charge | | 
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‘wholesome and delicious, 
Importers. 


In response to a letter of inquiry |. | 
sent from. the Chamber of Commerce, ' 


City 
a letter on the effect of the new tariff 


rates on. citrus fruits was received 
yesterday from J. H. Schneider, a San 


summer merchandise. 


Today will witness the grand final climax of all the summer selling. Every yard of summer fabric, 


They're here y the 


They’ve come! 
thie time! “The Goldfields Francisco broker attached to the 
of the Klondyke’—"The Fortune Seek- | Southern California Fruit Exchange. 


Mr. Schneider reports thé lemon mar- 
ket as being in an. exceedingly dis- 
turbed condition. Much dissatisfac- 
tion is felt among importers of lemons 
on aceount of the way in which the 
fruit is handled by revenue. officers. 


_{ers’ Guide to the Yukon Regions of 
Alaska and British America.” The 
latest and most comprehensive book 
out. Colored map 13x18 inches in size. 
Price 25 cents, at the Times office. 
Mailed to any address without extra 


charge. The 1 ‘e all d d out of the 
‘Mrs. Galpin's ‘social-study classes, | boxes, in order that the het weight every article of summer garments, and every piece of other merchandise in this big institution will 
615 Fremont avenue; tuition $1 per | may be ascertained, and in this net 3 


today be sacrificed in many cases at less 
miss this day of bargains. 
Last Day of the Last Day of the 

Summer Dress Fabrics. Summer Domestics. 


month. Shakespeare Mondays, 3 p.m.,; 
current topics Saturdays 7:30 p.m. 
Mrs. Maynard's _ nineteenth-century 
and history class, 431% South. Spring 
street, 10 o’clock Wednesday mornings. 
Mrs. Galpin’s social-study classes, 
515 Fremont avenue; tuition, $1 per 


weight no allowance is made for de- 
cayed fruit. The duty is paid under 
protest, and a rebate for the decayed 
lemons has been demanded from the 
government. The matter is as yet un- 
settled and has had a bad effect on 
the market. As to the orange mar- 


than their actual cost price. Let no needer of anything 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Last Day of the 
Summer Waists, 


month. Shakespeare ‘Mondays, 3 p.m.; | ket, all indications now point to a ROYAL BAKING POWDER 00., NEW YORK. . . 

current topics, Saturdays, 7:30 p.m. successful’ season for domestic or- ~~ er Novelty Bourette Checks and Black. Wool Grena- 1 Flannelettes of extra heavy quality, all good pat- le Siik Waists in the newest shapes such as will be worn 

Mrs. Maynard's nineteenth-century | anges, | . a dine in large openwork patterns, 40 in, broad ] 25¢ terns and pretty colorings, regular 124c 8; ah winter, made of black taffeta silk with our box 
and full 30c yard quality: today marked............ TOP plaits in back, eight rows of tucks in front, 


history class, 43114 South Spring street, 
10 o’clock Wednesday mornings. 
The auditorium of the First Chris- 


This year’s walnut crop of the Los 
Nietos and Ranchito Walnut-Growers’ 
Association has sold at a price rang- 


$4.95 


white linen standing collar and latest shape 
sleeves, genuine values, today 000 


Waists made just like the above described but of 


Larger Attendance Than Ever. 


The Normal School has opened this 


Siamme Twills, the latest fabric for autumn dresses 
year with a larger attendance than | 


and wrappers, twiiled on the printed side and fleeced 
on the back, beautiful dark color-effects, Per- 


Black Brocaded Jacquard Novelties in large and small 
patterns, 40inches broad. Cannot be duplicated 
anywhere at 40c yard. Onsale today 23°¢ 


Gan Church, Hope [ine trom 7% to cents. at onl ian, F “lorentt 1  changeabie sit in all the new popular shades: 
ember adv nce of 1 and 1 f cents over the on y eeee Fee eee an, oulard and F orent ne patterns, g $5 


out the entire lot today at, each..... 


New York] prices of last year. Me 


The fall wear, 


12;° 


12. B. B. Tyler, D.D., Of 
City will preach at both services. 


been completed and shows a total of 


than lest g10unds with white scroll patterns, 24 in. broad, Surah Fleece, a novelty effect fabric for 
a 


| 
| and genuine 40c value; on sale today marked. dark grounds, printed in beautiful patterns 
and in exquisite color harmonies, regular 


545, which is sixty more In fancy colored satin Waists we will today show an 


public invited. : PRESS RECEPTION. year. It will be impossible to receive L a ao entire new line at sumimer prices; these ate in green. 
The Times is prepared to do on short any more students, the capacity of the ast Day of the BOE ue. red, wine and purple shades, also black; $6 50 

notice any kind of plain linotype com-| The “Columbia” and the “Old | school being already taxed to the ut- Foulard Printed Fleeced Fannels for Wrappers, are claiming _ PUe 

position for 30 cents per thousand ems. Guard” at Work This Morning. most. Summer Mattings. extra heavy quality, superb styles and extra | Seereseeseereseeses 608 se, es 


The Normal School offers greater WIGtH; WOrth 2C FOL. 


advantages this year than ever before, 
having an able corps of instructors 
and an excellent course. The school 


Brief work for 35 cents per thousand. 


Los Angeles Military Academy re- 
ceives day as well as boarding stu- 


Last Day of the 


Summer Footwear. | 
Ladies’ Dongola Kid Handsewed Welt Button $3 65 


$3.55 


The following invitation, which was 
sent out yesterday, explains itself: 
“LOS ANGELES, Sept, 10, 1897. 


Extra Quality of Fine China Matting, use either 
side, a choice of fine choice colors, the kind you 
usually pay svc per yard: on sale today at.......... 


22° 


Last Day ofthe . 


dents. Just the place for your boy; ie . 
“write for aiatonwe. Box 193, city. The Mining Number of The Times—j| has been in its present enlarged quar- Last Day of the Summer Embroideries. 
All the leading styles in hats are | the special, handsome, profusely illus-| ters only three years. Shoes with cloth tops and new toes, all sizes 


and full % value; today for 
Tadies’ Patent Leather Handturned Oxfords 
and Southern Ties, LXV and low military 
heeis, all sizes and full 8 value; on sale today 
Misses’ Dongola Kid Button Shoes, made with 
heavy soles and kid tips, for school wear, sizes ] A 
11% to 2, these are #2 shoes, but today we say.. 
$1.35 


50 pieces Cambric, Swiss or Lawn Embroideries e 
in narrow widths from 2 to3 In. wide, extra qual- 
ities, open edges, every piece at 8\4c:today marked 


35 pieces wide Cambric Embroidery in heavy patterns 

for skirt trimming, excellent wash designs, 4 | ic 


ADVICE IS NOT WHAT YOU WANT. 

Say so to the fellow behind the counter if 
he attempts to tell you that there is another 
cigar in the country equal to the ‘‘El Bel- 
mont.’’ Absolutely pure Havyna in every 
sense of the word. 


WATCHES cleaned, 76c; mainsprings, 50c; 
erystals, 10c. Patton, No. 214 South Broadway. 


trated sheet which has been in prep- 
aration for several weeks past—will be 
issued on Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 11. 

“As one known to be interested in 
mines, mining and mining properties, 
you are specially invited to be present 
in The Times press-room between the 


hours of 8 and 11 a.m., to witness the 
interesting operation of printing this 


shown at Desmond’s, im the Bryson 
Block, No. 141 South Spring. Dunlap 
fall and winter styles now ready. 

T. D. Garvin will preach at the 
Broadway Church of Christ, opposite 
the Courthouse, Sunday, September 12, 
at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. 

The public, follows the styles, and 
that brings them to Desmond’s store, 
in the Bryson Block, for their hats and 
men’s furnishings. 


Summer Draperi'‘s. 


Curtain Net, white or ecru, 30 and 36 inches wide, suit- 
‘able for long or drawn curtains, worth 25c and 
yd, pretty patterns, close mesh; 15¢ 
your Choice today, the yard 


to 9inches wide, regular 20c to 25c patterns; 


Last Day of the 
Summer Boy’s Wear. 


Last Day of the 
Summer Children’s Wear. 


. Children's School Shoes, made of fine kanga- 
reocalf and dongola kid for hard service, 
sizes 844 to 104%, real $1.35 kinds; on sale today. 


Last Day of the 3 


Children’s Colored Dresses, made of new patterns of 


Boys’ All-wool Brown Plaid Cheviot Double- 


First Baptist Church. Dr. Read will special number. Two presses—the ' suiting, yoke and ruffie over shoulder, neatly 48c $ 50 
b © to 4 , regul breasted Suits, double seat agd knees, 4+ to Suntm Underzarment a 


and Rev. Mr. Cain of Emporia, Kan., 
at 7:30 p.m. 

Wolecott’s Mining Manual contains} 
the new mining laws. A mining dic- 


may be seen in operation. 

“With the compliments of The Times- 
Mirror Company: 
“H. G. OTIS, President.” 


Boys’ double and twist home-spun Cheviot Suits, re- 
inforced seat and knee, all seams taped and 
sewed with linen, every suit guaranteed 

not to rip, 6 to 15 vears;: today 


Children’s Colored Dresses of Scotch plaid, lined 
throughout, skirts extra wide, sizes 2 to 4 years, 
regular $1 kind; today 08000686 


Children’s Gingham Aprons with long sleeves, 


finished with silk, ecru and white, regula 
50c value, today for 


a Ladies’ Corset Covers made of fine er felled 


65° 


tionary, etc., 25 cents. All book-sell- 


Y.W.C.A. . gospel service, Sunday, 
4:15 p.m., will be addressed by Mrs. A. 
S. Averill. All women invited. 

Occidental College opens. September 
15, 614 South Hill. Call 10 to 12 a.m. 


The boys’ class of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club will reopen on the 15th. 


There are undelivered telegrams at 


A meeting of all the manufacturers 
has been called at the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association next 
Thursday evening at 8 o’clock. Mat- 
ters of importance to the home prod- 
ucts campaign will be submitted and 
discussed. 


the Western Union telegraph office for | Stars and Trilbys should put up a We show the § have a larger stock of Mitts than we can dispose of at ’ | } i 5 
T. J. Howard, J. J. Bannan, Mrs. J. A. | 00d game Sunday, as the Trilbys have i largest line in town. regular prices Here are the prices that will closetnem Summer Ladies’ Furnishings. 
Kuykendall and Annie Laurie Daniell.; been greatly strengthened by the| outina short time; now is your chance to lay in a 
acquisition of three new men. The]! ¥ r A new lot of fine lawn embroidered 7 Piece Lemonade Set, 1 engraved tall pitcher $1 6 5 
e 


President P. M.’ Daniel appointed Black double-face Sati . 
Directors J. S. Thayer and J. J. Ber- Ribb atin | 
gin to represent the Board of Trade at| .Albert J. Close, aged 24, native of | A1DDOMS. 
the funeral of Benjamin F. Coulter, | Michigan, resident of Redondo, and.| inches broad. They are 
Jr. Suitable action upon the death of | Alice 'M. Bixby, aged 22, native of | Re the best lot ever 
Mr. Coulter, who was a member of the | C@lifornia, resident of Sierra Madre. offered at. 25¢ | 9 
Hoard of Trade, wit be'taken at the | Adams, aged 63, native of | AT CLOC CIOCK. 
directors’ meeting on Tuesday eounty, and Margaret .A. Rhodes. agea | Then we are showing 


An important meeting of the own- 
ers of property on Main, Spring and 
Broadway streets is to be held at the 


rooms of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 


turers’ Association at 1:30 o’clock this 
afternoon, to discuss the question of 
a city entrance of the Pasadena boule- 


parish, beginning on the 12th inst., as 
follows: Holy eucharist at 7:30 a.m.; 
mratins and sermon at 11 a.m., even- 
song and sermon at 7:30 p.m. 


WEDDED TO THEIR IDOLS. 


Silver Republicans Effect a State 
Organization. 

A permanent State organization of 

the Silver Republicans was effected 


National Committeeman Nathan Cole, 
Jr., over one hundred delegates being 
present, representing sixteen counties 
of the State. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring 
allegiance to the free coinage of sil- 
ver on the basis of 16 to 1. Commit- 
tees were appointed and the following 


| ' tonight for wes Hees silk waists with iinen collars; 
ok Wimtaten at thel ff : $2 95 Ladies’ tan vici kid Lace Shoes with Linen Huckaback Towels with woven 
~ © © © ® © © | regular way 25c; tonight for........ winds: 3 


permanent officers were elected by Ladies’ FWlannelette Gowns in 69¢ D Trimmed Walking Hats in plain CG 
aide dth and de White Normandy and Point de rawers, balbriggan, lisle and ~ and fancy straw, all colors, regu- 


Hon. Geroge W. Baker, Oakland, 
chairman; J, N. Phillips, Los Angeles, 
first vice-chairman; L. T. Hatfield, 
second vice-chairman; J. H. Woolman, 
San Diego, third vice-chairman; W. C 


_Petchner, Los Angeles, treasurer; F. J.’ 


Cooper, Los Angeles, secretary. 
A reception was held in the evening. 


neck and short sleeves, ecru and value; tonight the yard............. 35c Saig's Imported Glycerine : 
Collarettes tonight. Boys’ Wear tonight. HOR. Silkoline Drapery tonight 


San Francisco Invites Los Angeles 


mbina- 10¢c Housenold AMMonI@.. ........4 Variety ol designs and colors, as l 
to Come In business and our lmmense stock of shoes larettes, with 35 Royal Tooth Powder pretty as silk and worth lic yard; 
ward Everett, the representative tonient rind: $1.00 Hermitage Whisky........ ......65¢ tonight tor 


of the Association of ., Manufacturers 
and Producers of California, called yes- 
terday at the rooms of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, and 
proposed that a list of the manufac- 
turers and dealers of Los Angeles be 
prepared by that body for publication 
in the Home Products Directory, which 


‘by a business rival. When his case 
was called yesterday in the Police 
Court, Wolf stood up and said: “Your 
Honor, my partner took it alli back.” 

When asked what he meant by that, 


General advertisers and visitors to 


the city’ are also included in this invi- 


Tomorrow the Stars and Trilbys will 
play another game of ball. at the 
Athletic Park and during the progress 
of the game the score by innings of 
the Los Angeles-Reliance game in San 
Francisco will be received. It will be 
the Los Angeles club’s last game in 
San Francisco, and is expected to be 
the banner game of the trip. The 


game will be called at 2:30 p.m. sharp. 


Licensed to Wed. | 
Boston M. Strause, aged 37, native 
of Indiana, and Emma M. Studer, aged 
20, native of Ohio; both residents of 


46, native of California, resident of 
Los Angeles. 
William H. Gill, aged 28, native of 
Ohio, and Jessie A. Goodwin, aged 24, 
native of Texas; both residents of Los 
Angeles. 
Charles N. Eddy, aged 23, native of 


DAVIS-MOORE—At San Francisco, Cal., Sep- 
tember 9, 1897, Dr. Seymour Davis’ of Los 
Angeles and Alice Moore of Fresno. 


BIRTH RECORD. 
HART—September 10, 1897, to the wife of 
Frank J. Hart, twin boys. 
SARNOW—To the wife of F. J, Sarnow, a 
girl, September 8._ 


New.. 


Ribbons. 


thing this fall is Rib- 
bons. 


No. 80 All-silk Black Satin 
and Gros-grain Ribbons; 
No. 80 Colored Satin and 
Gro-grain Ribbons in a 
large line of colors; No. 80 


another line of Fancy Rib- 
bons in styles and color- 
ings to numerous to enu- 
25c 


merate, These 
also go at ......... 


Millinery Co., 


241-243 South Broadway. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
These are 4% 
4 
4 
4 
4 
q 
q 
4 
4 
3 


a 


it. 


possible moment. 


Plain 
Statement 


Of the truth always carries Power with 
We are Retiring from retail shoe 


is to be converted into cash at the earliest 


greatest day for bargains. 
of Shoes to be slaughtered tuday. Note 


© Boys’, Misses’ and children’s shoes at your 
own price. Extra clerks wanted today. 


Saturday will be the 
15,000 Pairs 


collar neatly braided, regular 


35°. 


Summer Hosiery. 


Last Day of the 
| Summer Silk Mitts. 


The season for Mitts drawing to a close we find that we 


Ladies’ Pure Silk Mitts in Black— 


supply, 
30c quality, today for 


35c and 40c quality, today for 


50c quality, today 


75c quality, today TOT 53c 


be on hand and participate in the music and the bargains, Bring along your sisters and mothers and friends. Special solos for 


the occasion, 


Dress Goods tonight. 


Ladies’ 
Furnishings tonight. 


Ladies fast black and tan Hosiery, high 

Hundreds of dozens of Ladies’ hem- 
if stitched white and colored bor- le 
der Handkerchiefs, values; 


tonight marked.... 3 


Aline of plain Satin Ribbons, from 1% 
to 24 inch: s broad, nearly every le 
» 


known color, 12%c yard grades; 


China Hall tonight. 


Japanese Mush Bowls 2 for... 5c 


Flower Blue Lunch Plates.......... 
2-string Good Kitchen Broom..........+++14c 
Large Bottle Blueing............ 5 


Undergarments 


ee ee C 


length, $1 kind; tonight for .. ...... 


Ladies’ Drawers of good muslin” 
deep hem and cluster of tucks, 


19¢ 
extra wide, 35c garments, for....... 
Ladies’ Muslin Skirts, umbrella c 
style, cambric ruffles and extra 
width, 75c kind; tonight for.......... 
Ladies’ Vests of fine lisle with high 39¢ 


18-inch New Black Coque Feather Col- 


Greater 
People’s Store 


Ladies’ fast black plain and Richelieu ribbed ma- 
g° cotton Hosiery and tan Richelieu ribbed and 
ancy drop stitch Hosiery. worth 40c and 50c;today 


2 OT 


25° 


4 large cakes Wool Soap 


Mother’s friend en percale Waists, 


Great Toilet Specials. 


23¢ 


50° 


tation 4 50c kind. Ce eee eer an Ladies’ Drawers of ane cambric. umbrella style, 
Special—Finest cabinet photos re- AY 35¢ 
duced to $1 and $1.75 per dozen. Sun- Last Day of the Boys’ navy blue lawn Windsor Ties, Hnen lace, 
~beam. No. 236 South Main street. Baseball. white embroidered 3 C regular quality; | 


7c Alcohol Nursery Stove (with broiler) .. 


Last Day of the 


in new shadines 50c; 


Handkerchiets, most veautiful designs, 


4-inch wide, very fine all-silk Ribbons, 


12; 


25° 


oo high or low neck, regular 25c kind, 


Ladies’ Vests, fine Jersey ribbed neck and sleeve, 29¢ 


- Ladies’ Chemise ot good muslin, neatly made, 
width and length,*85c quality 


OF Peer ae ee ene 


Ladies’ Gowns of good muslin. fine tucked 
os width and length, real 7ic grade, 
or 


Four Great Specials in 


Chinaware Department. 
Nickel-plated Stand Lamp with handles 


7 and 8-inch Jardinieres, 
assorted colors, 


Qc 


rors 480 


4% 


today, the yard....... 


* 


ee 


new shapes 


There will be a grand concert and sale tonight in compliment to the «N, S. G. W.”’ Let every patriotic son of the Golden West 


Waists tonight 


Wash Waists in Lawns, Percales and 
the newest shapes. Shirt Waists C 
that have been selling at #1.25 all 4 5 
season; tonight 

A line of Black Taffeta Silk Waists with 
bolero fronts, plaited back, soft collars, 
and real #7.50 values. Also Surah Sil 
Waists in Scotch plaids and changeable 


Jackets tonight, 
A 


new line just in from the factory. 
These are in new shapes with fiy fronts 
and silk facings. They are shown in 
the swell tan shades and are 
real value; tonight we 4.4 


Laces tonight. 


terns, 5 tol0inches broad and 
every yard worth 2c; tonight 
only marked at...... 


Veiling tonight. 

Black? Colored and Fancy Chenille Dot 
and Plain Tuxedo Mesh Veilings, C 
18inches broad and genuine 25c | 2 


Boys’ All-wool Blue Cheviot Middy Suits 


values; tonight marked......... 


-Men’s Wear tonight. 


vard. This is a matter of great con- | Kansas, and Lora C. Weiss, aged 18, | %% In Walking hats we have #: 

’ eern to the city, and especially to the so = Oregon; both residents of | 9 captured the-town. Here ¥! } A hundred pieces of novelty Suiting in PROGR AMIE A great special line of Wash Fabrics 1 
Edward Clampill, aged 27, and is a line of the season's silk and wool, linen and silk pougee, . aibthe newest designs; and desirable 
and hence a big attendance of those in- Maggie Wright a ed 96: both nati é t id d ff 44-inch brocatelles, 50-inch 6} 1. March—“Columbia”’ A. K. LeRue kinds, worth from 10c to 25c a yara. 
terested is hoped for. ves mewest ideas, and we offer mond cut checks and 42-inch all- S ...Myerbeer our choice of this line tonight 5c 

The Rev. E. W. Meany, B.A. (Oxon.,) pros nois and residents of Los An- ! them : . ¢ | wool cloths, $1. 00 kinds; tonight... a Serenade—“Sing, Smile, Slumber.” Solo for Saxophone, by H. Espinoza only for g eS 
at the request of the vestry, has taken i | ese Foulard Cambrics printed in new de~ 
temporary charge of the Church of St. mative Hosiery tonight. Overture—* Prince Methusalem signs on dark grounds: new dress 
Augustine-by-the-Sea, Santa Monica, Ann d 19. Mis 7 Romanzo—“Awakening of Spring” Hora solo by Thomas O'Brien Werte & 5 | 
the rectorship of which is vacant by | **” ide P PP ve: S- | spliced heels and double soles, regular | 
the resignation of the Rev. M. Mer- sour res en asa ena. 4 29C grade, also = 9. March—“Polina’’.. Wagner Flannelettes in all st les of patterns, 
linjones. The former clergyman will Cut entra sic grade, | 5c ces. stripes, checks and plaids; genuine 
conduct services on Sundays in that MARRIAGE RECORD 5 Mar vel Rate ! ait on nal tonight for rae, Pd 10c grade; on sale tonight 


Shoes tonight. 


Children’s School Shoes made of fine oil 

grain leather with solid leather 

soles, sizes 13 to 2, genuine 81°50 99c 

Misses’ tan goat button Shoes with 

spring heels; these are in sizes 

to 2, full $1.50 values; 1.00 
or 


kinds; tonight marked ... 


Men's extra qual suspenders with 
gilt fastenings, mohair ends and 
rawers’ supporters; tonight for..... 


Alot of odds and ends in Men’s 


‘Men's Extra Ribbed All-wool 
Sweaters, with large sailor col- O(c 
‘jar, real $1.50 kinds; tonight tor...... 


Drugs tonight. 


50c 2-oz. Jar Beef Extract... ... 23C 


' Cream Damask of good heavy quality in 


Millinery tonight. 


Wash Goods tonight. 


Linens tonight. 


desirable patterns. Excellent 
wearing quality and full 40c 


Towels tonight, 


Carnations, Wild Flowers, Pop- 
ies, large Bunches ot foliage. etc., 5¢ 
ormerly 25¢ to 7dc kind; tonight....... 


Table Covers tonight. 


Chenille Table Covers, 1% yards square | 
and reversibie, 6-inch fringe all around, 
handsome colors and designs, CG 
worth every cent of é2; 89 
tonight 


Violets, Bunches of Roses and foliage, 


3t-inch Silkoline Drapery in an endless 


Greater. | 


People’s Store 


Yo u will find it at 
BROWN BROS. / 


is shortly to be issued by the San Fran- a few prices: = 
cisco association. The list will be Regul Sal X 
classified and published free of charge gular 8 sale 
\ Pl It will contain the name, address and sot. Price. Price. © To 
“telephone number dealer and 125 Ladies’ Princess Oxfords, | The Los Angeles Vitapathic Institute} prs FOO & WING 
hand-turned soles $ 9 Always Occupies 40 rooms, being the largest west | 003 S, Olive St., southwest cocner of 9th 
rou us bu 8 apartmen 
placed in all mee 126 Ladies’ hand- © Y0 R cH Lp rea and fitted completely poe the comfort convenience of patrons 
a i | ern appliances, su sun, steam elec- ends welcome. Every attentio 
very $3.50 41.7% | N eckwear. tric cabinets, ana paid toinquiries. Treatise of 30,000 words 
tween the business men of the North 155 Men's Calf, Goodyear Welt © Tan on page 28. DR. HARRIMAN, 
ane cordial in- Balmorals, needle toe. ............$5.00 $2 50 solid comfort in | Fall styles. hysic 634% 8. Broadway. 
eaiers to visit square inch. 
the Merchants’ Club in S ‘ llen’s Patent Calf These. shoes former! 
an Francisco. @ 165 : ate alr, Goody ear Welt 10) sold at @2, $2.25 and #2. | | NE 
TOOK IT ALL BACK Balmorals, needle toe. ............$6.00 $3.25 Our reason for cutting URES 
175 llen’s Satin Calf Congress, season, Today is your | | MCBURNEY’S . 
Bat Mr. Wolf or His Partner Must penny il si opportunity, | Under Nadeau Hotel. || PEK IDNEY AN0 BLADDER 
Pay the Costs. co n oes, a Ss zes.. ee ee es .. $2.50 $1.25 CURE 
B. Wolf, a merchant, was complained 185 [lisses’ Oxblood Button and Lace,  AVERY-STAUB. | : For pains to the back and blet- 
against for battery several days ago $3.00 $1.75 diabetes. Write for testimonuais 


Dr, Li Wing 


Dr. T. FooYuen. 


New life, New 
Strength, New vigom 


| STRONG AGAIN. 


he explained.that the man he had 5 

slugged had agreed to prosecute THIRD AND THE ANAT 

him, and that he presumed the com- | =e BUILDING, BROADWAY... Makers of Makers of From PROF. pe he 
Dlaint had been dismissed. Low Wholesale and Retail, only will bring back your 


. Neither the court nor the District 
Attorney knew anything about that, 
and Mr. Wolf was asked who would 
pay the costs if the complaint was 
dismissed. That put a new phase on 
the matter. and Mr. Wolf asked for 
time to consider, so the case was con- 


BROS., 


239 South Spring. 


Refrigerators 


If you want the best Refrigerator 
fora very small outiay of money. 


Pacilic Eckcol ci Oste- 
opathy and Infirmary, 


Phillips block, Spring St, L. A., 


242 South Spring St. 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


wers and stop forever the iangerous 
brains on your system. They at quickly, 
creat a healthy digestion, pure, rich bi 
frm muscles, rugged sirength, stead 
nerves and clear brain, Imported dire 
from Paria. Price per box, directions ig. 
$250. For sale by all respectabie 
érugz‘sts. Mail orders from any persona 


tinued. Cal. Office hours—9 a.m. to 5p. 1eceive prompt attention DR V, 
EXAMINER delivered, 65¢ th. P ar melee Co. m. Only graduates of osteopathy ial attention paid to embalming and 


232.234 South Spring Street 
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